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ANTICHRIST IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY.—No. IV. 
(Continued from vol. xvi. p. 610.) 


sEFORE we conclude this second head of the followers of Joachim, in 
which the adoption of his views of prophecy by the Waldensians is 
shewn, another observation may be added. Among the remnants of 
that interesting sect, whose matter and language exhibit all the ap- 
pearance of authenticity, may be numbered their Novel Sermon, or 
New Discourse, of which Raynouard has published a mangled extract.* 
It concludes thus— 

They shall be happy who are of the perfect, 

When there shall be completed the number of the elect. 

The power of the Father, and the wisdom of the Son, 

And the goodness of the Holy Ghost, guard us all 

From hell, and give us paradise! Amen. 

The attribution of those three perfections to God is common and 
obvious ; but the assigning them to the three persons, severally and dis- 
tributively, is presumptuous, seems to be utterly unfounded, and is of 
an heretical character. But it was the Abbé Joachim’s doctrine of 
the three persons, to whom severally and successively appertain the 
three status mundi; the Father’s power being displayed in the severity 
of the first status, the Son’s wisdom in the doctrine of the second, and 
the love and charity of the Spirit in the freedom of the third. This 
curious passage (while it stamps this poem with the seal of antiquity, 
and separates it from the theology of the Reformation and the for- 
geries thence emanating) confirms in the highest degree all that has 
been pre mised on the Joachism of the authors of the “Noble Lesson. 

But in regarding the offensive distribution of the three attributes to 
the three persons as a potent evidence of their qualified Joachism, we 


ee eee 


* Poesies 2, p. 105—10. He has in like manner mutilated another noble monu- 
ment of Waldism, the Novel Confort; of which the concluding lines are not 
unworthy of Dante :— 

Vene, e non atenda ala noyt tenebrosa, 
Lacal es mot scura, orribla, espavantosa. 
Aquel que ven de noyt, ja l’espos ni l’esposa 
Non hubrire a lui la porta preciosa. 


VoL. XV I1.—Jan. 1840, B 
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are by no means to regard the Waldensians as having adopted the tres 
status mundi of Joachim, or as having assigned to the three persons 
three successive reigns. We have already intimated that they were 
not of the class of Joachites proper ; and the Noble Lesson proves it. 

For there we find three states, or, as they are termed, three laws ;* and 
those three are the natural or patriarchal, the Levitic aland the 
Christian. The Christian law, described as the present law, is also 
the third and final one, for 


“ Other law from henceforwards are we not to have.” 


3. Amaury of Chartres, or Amalricus Carnotensis, was a native of the 
village of Bene in the Pays Chartrain ; and having entered into holy 
orders, became an assiduous scholar in ‘theology at the University of 
Paris, which then excelled all others in that faculty. He is described as 
a man of excellent natural endowments, without the discretion to employ 
them rightly. He was a contemporary, but whether an acquaintance 


we know not, of Joachimus Abbas. But he began to make himself 


conspic uous in A.D. 1204, being the fourth year of the pretended tran- 
sition from the second status mundi to the third, and from the dominion 
of Christ and the Letter to that of the Holy Ghost and the Spiritual 
Intelligence, and from two to three years after the Abbot of Flore had 
closed: his mortal career. 

In that year he maintained at Paris that all Christians were firmly 
held and bound to believe that the *"y were, each of them, members of 
Christ, and united to his body; and exce pt he so believ ed, no man 
could be saved. This proposition was received with general dissent 
by the University of Paris, who condemned it in a very full and 
solemn asse mbly ‘of their body.+ And upon appeal made by Amaury 
to Innocent IIL., that pope confirmed their judgment, and obliged him 
to retract his opinion. To those who believe in the sacramental 
presence, the speculations of Amaury (when separated from the 
damnatory clause which he had the audacity to introduce) will 
perhaps not appear calculated to excite such alarm, or provoke such 
decided condemnation, in an assembly of catholics. But the proba- 
bility is, that Amaury’s lofty doctrine did not appear sacramental in 
its origin or character, but was viewed as an attempt to engraft upon 
C hristianity the debasing and almost atheistical prince iples of Panthei ‘ism. 
The humiliation he e xperienced on this occasion is supposed to have 
shortened his life, which he ended, in apparent peace with the church, 
in A.D, 1207. More does not appear to be known of his views and 
tenets, except as they were afterwards developed in the proceedings 
of the Amalricians. 

After his death he became possessed of an importance which he had 
not when living; for his followers and admirers lost no time in form- 
ing themselves openly into a sect which professed doctrines such as he 
had not in his lifetime been generally known to ) cherish. Not con- 


es Nobla Lssiuiie VSS 4374: 4. 


+ Celeberrima comitia. C. E. Du Boulay Hist. Univers. Paris. anno 1204, tom. 
»p. 25. ** When our Lord was crucified,” (said Amaury,) “ his faithful disciples 


het ea in their members the same pains as he did in his.” Gaguin cit. ibid. 
p. 48. 
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tented with repeating his tenet concerning the union of Christians with 
the body of Christ, they avowed that his body was not more present 
in the eucharist then it was in every other thing whatsoever, and that 
God did not speak by the mouth of St. Augustine any more than by 
that of Ovid.* Here it is impossible not to see that the Amalrician 
mystery is pantheistical, and not sacramental. The sacred writings (to 
which elass the writings of the Fathers are here considered to belong) 
only proceed from God as all things do; and the consecrated elements 
are Christ, only because all things are. ‘This is the Rosicrucian 
Christianity, of which the motto or device was “ Jesus mihi Omnia’ 
and “Jesus nobis Omnia,’+ and which Van Helmont thus affirms, 
“ Deus, id est Omnia, in omnibus est.” ‘They denied the resurrection 
of the body,t and condemned the worship of saints and images. 
They had a prophet among them called Guhelmus Aurifex, or Auri- 
faber, Williqgm the goldsmith, who declared that in ancient times the 
lather had operated under certain forms contained in the Old Testa- 
ment, and that afterwards the Son had operated in certain forms— 
viz., the sacraments. But then, as he taught, all forms were to fall, 
as the forms of the law had fallen at Christ's coming; and the Holy 
Ghost was to be displayed in those men in whom he would be incar- 
nate. The time of the Holy Ghost was then arrived, and the sacra- 
ments of the New ‘Testament were to come to an end, and every one 
would be saved by the Spirit without any outward works. And so 
they held (as Buleeus phrases it) “'Trinitatis personas singulas sua 
habuisse tempora.” 

The volume in which the opinions of the Amalricians were com- 
mitted to writing was entitled the Liber Pamphyseon.g ‘That work 
was unequivocally pantheistical. It asserted that God was “ there- 
fore the end of all things, because all things would return unto 
him, and rest immutably in him, and remain in him one individual 
and unchangeable thing ; ‘and that God was the essence of all ¢ reatures, 
and the Esse of all things.” The Pamphyseon likewise declared that 
in the resurrection the two sexes will be united, as they were before 
Kve’s separation from Adam, 

In denying the resurrection of the body, and in condemning the in- 
vocation of saints and the use of images, but more preeminently in the 
first-mentioned respect, the doctrine of the Amalricians partly war- 
rants the assertion of Buleeus, that Amaury “ altiora sapiens abiit in re- 
probum sensum et Albigensium novitatem ‘ample xus est.”’|| In another 
important particular the Amalricians were at variance with the Abbé 
Joachim, for they taught that the pope was Antichrist, and that the 
church of Rome was Babylon. ‘That change was in itself sufficient 





* See Buleus (or Du Boulay) Hist. Univ. 3, p. 48. Labbe Concilia, tom. 22, 
anno 1209, 


{t This latter is the motto of the Rosa Florescens, ascribed to J. Valentine 
Andrea ; the former is that of the Fama Fraternitatis. 

t This may perhaps furnish a fresh indication that the corporeal union with 
Christ was not sacramental. 


§ Herman. Corner. Chron. in a pn, 1219, ap. Eceard. U1. p, 849. 


| Hist. Univ. 3, p. 674. 
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entirely to upset his apocalyptic exposition, and to divert into entirely 
new channels the d: angerous speculations he had set in motion. But the 
basis of the Amalrician heresy is such a pure and simple transcript of 
the great theory of Joachim, ‘that it se arcely merits to be cited as an 
independent sy stem. It never would have been so if urgent considera- 
tions had not dissuaded the condemnation of Joachim, and even the 
unnecessary mention of his very name, 

The Calabrian had announced the impending termination of the 
ancient gospel and its sacraments, and the approaching rise of the 
everlasting gospel and the reign of the Spirit. And again and again 
had he cried aloud, “ Where the Spirit is, there is liberty.’ Sut such 
was the blackness of his soul, and the shallow short- sighted subtlety of 
his wit, that he abstained from defining in any way the liberty which 
he preached. A generation, suffice iently corrupt by his own shewing, 
were left by him to make their choice ‘between freedom from all sin 
and the perfect law of liberty, on the one hand, and freedom from 


duty, obedience, and self-control, on the other. But the sect of 


Amalricus Carnotensis without loss of time proceeded to remove all 
the inconvenient restraints in which society had been held in the second 
status. God (they said) was in this new dispensation only good, and 
not just. Love was the principle of the spiritual reign, and no action 
that was done in charity could now be sinful. Adultery, in parti- 
cular, and fornication, and every other description of sensual indul- 
gence, if it were pursued in a spirit of charity, was divested of all un- 
holiness. 

In 1209, being two years after the death of Amalricus Carnotensis, 
a council was convened at Paris to take cognizance of this heresy.* 
Women and simple folks, whose ignorance had been seduced into this 
defection from the church, were discharged. But the leaders of the 
sect were given up to the secular arm, and burnt at Paris. The 
serious character of this affair may be estimated from the number and 
ecclesiastical rank of the principal offenders, among whom we find the 
academician Jarinus Magister, the priests Stephanus, Stephanus sur- 
nc med de Cella, John, Dudo, Peter, and Ulric, the deacons Odo and 
Stephen, the subdeacons William of Poictiers and Bernard, and the 
acolyte Elmangus ; while their deplorable fanaticism may be imagined 
from their placi ing themselves under the guidance of an ignorant laye 
man and artizan like Gulielmus Aurifaber. As it was made cles uly 
apparent to the council of Paris that the offensive tenets of the Amal- 
ricians were really derived from the deceased Amaury, the latter was 
included in the conde ‘mnation, and his bones were dug up and burnt.+ 

Having condemned him, and absolved him, and buried him, and 
condemned him again, and dug him ups and burnt him, and given his 
ashes to the safe-keeping of the winds, it might well be sup posed that 
we had done with him at last. Not so, however; for six years atter- 
wards we are destined to hear of him again, and i in a curious way. 
In the year 1215, Pope Innocent II. held the fourth council in La- 





* See Concil, Paris. apud Labbe, tom. 22 p- SO1, ets. 


t Rigord (auctor cotemp.) cit. Buleaus Hist. Univ. 3, p. 50 
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teran, at which (for certain reasons not quite obvious at first sight) he 
proceeded to censure at considerable length the opinions which, as hath 
been premised, the Abbé Joachim, then thirteen years dead, had long 
before his death advanced against Peter Lomb: urd. This censure was 
mollified with praises of the order of Flore, and salvos in favour of 
the obedience which its founder had always shewn to the holy see. 
Those who were acquainted, as most people then were, with the 
daring and flagitious machinations of that false prophet, must have 
been anxious to hear what next the pope and council would say con- 
cerning Joachim and the Joachitie doctrines. An old metaphysic al 
quibble, well nigh forgotten before he died, could not be the only thing 
in the career of Joachim which appeared worthy of observation. If 
he had shaken the faith of thousands, and endangered the peace of 
Murope and the church for sixty years to come, it was not by that. 
And if there was anything that Joachim had hazarded, and with 
which Pope Innocent was not thoroughly well acquainted, it was cer- 
tainly no fault of Joachim’s ; for by the solemn testament: ry docu- 
ment which he signed in A.D. 1200 he placed all his works under the 
superintendence and correction of Innocent himself, and directed fair 
copies of them to be lodged in his hands, Of that fact the papal cen- 
sure made express acknowledgment. 

Now let us see what follows. The council of Lateran having 
finished its censure of Joachim’s definition of the divine unity, sub- 


joins to it the following brief sentence :—*« We also reprobate and con- 


demn (reprobamus etiam ete.) the very perverse dogma of the impious 
Amalricus, whose mind was so blinded by the father of lies that his 
doctrine should rather he esteemed mad than heretical.”* After cen- 
suring at length one specific error of one man, it proceeds a/so to con- 
demn de novo the doctrine of another man, who had been condemned 
by a previous council and executed six years before, withoat even 
mentioning what that doctrine was. But we have seen that it com- 
prehended, and was based upon, the most important and perilous parts 
of the Joachitic scheme. That consideration enables us to see through 
the whole transaction. Nobody cared, and few persons remembered, 
anything about Joachim’s strictures upon Peter Lombard. But the 
scandal and dangers of the prophetic doctrine diffused among the 
Joachites, both proper and improper, were becoming such as to ren- 
der it impossible longer to keep silence concerning him. But how 
was he to be approached? One of his principal works, containing 
the whole venom of his system, had obtained the approbation of 
Pope Lucius II1., and the same pontiff had encouraged him to per- 
severe. Pope Urban III. had continued to him the same patronage 
and encouragement. His works were carried on and comple ‘ted at 
the instance, nay, under the solemn adjurations, of Pope Clement IIL. 
And, lastly, they had all been public ly and solemnly deposited with 
Innozent III., to be] by him examined, and either approved, corrected, 
or condemne d, as they might seem to deserve ; and for thirteen whole 
years he had cheris shed them in his paternal bosom without either 


* Conc. Lat. iv. ap. Labbe, tom, 22, ann. 1215, 
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condemning or correcting one syllable of them. Thrice and once had 
Joachim been dipped in the infernal pool, and was become invulner- 
able. J7is bones could not be dug up and burned, without imminent 
danger to the skeletons of several sovereign pontiffs, or, at least, with- 
out exposing the holy see and its judgment to universal contempt. 
All that could now be done was to disav ow in the most general, 
though in strong terms, the doctrines of the principal leader of the 
Joachites proper.* “ Amaury’s doctrine was also heretical, 

rather maniacal,” ‘This subtle expedient of Pope Innocent was avail- 
able in two ways. Say to him, “These dangerous notions of Joachim 
have never been discountenanced by you,” and he replies, « I beg 
your pardon ; Lexpressly censured them in the person of their principal 
‘and most troublesome advocate.” Say to him, “ You have condemned 
a person whom three popes ap prov ed and honoured ;” and he replies, 
‘No; when I spoke of Amaury’s dogma, I meant his union of Chris- 
tians to Christ’s body,” or some other point of his doctrine that was 
not Joachitic. By this indirect, ambiguous, and equivocal slur cast 
upon the more formidable parts of Soadhian, coupled with a direct 
condemnation of the old protest against the Lombard, (which no one 
had ever sanctioned, and which therefore lay at his merey,) Innocent 
endeavoured to satisfy those who were become impatient of such a 
public nuisance. But he left it unabated, and it continued to increase. 


eS 


SPANISH ACCOUNTS OF THE MARIAN PERSECUTION. 
No. II]. Cranmenr’s Recanrartions. 


‘In prima congressione devietum, victorem in secundo prelio Dominus reddidit ; 
ut fortior ignibus fieret, qui ignibus ante cessisset, et unde superatus esset, inde 


superaret. +... Emersit enim novum genus cladis ; et quasi parum persecutionis 
procella swvierit, accessit ad cumulum sub misericordie titulo malum fallens, et 
blanda pernicies. ” Cyrrian. De Lapsis. 


Berore | proceed to the immediate subject of this paper, I have to 
apologize to the reader for not having noticed that the statement 
quoted in my last note, p. 189, from Burnet, as on the authority of 
Archbis shop Parker, has been traced to its source by He sory W harton, 
Hfarmer’s Remarks, p. 1387, It is one of Burnet’s credulous mis- 
statements, aud was never made by Parker. Henry Wharton finds 
that, in the diocese of Canterbury, where Thornden and Harpsfield 
were active enough in the prosecution, not more than seventy-three 
out of three hundred and eighty beneficed persons were for any cause 
expelled. Probably throughout the kingdom, therefore, the whole 
number did not amount to one thousand, ine luding such clergymen as 
avoided any civil process by flight. The Sp: anish number of 30,000 
of course refers chiefly to refugees, who went abroad confessedly in 
very large parties, with their wives, children, and families. 





* Perhaps no one adopted the system, in every detail, unaltered and as its founder 
left it. But the distinction here meant is that which has been already pointed out ; 
viz., between those who adopted the tenct of the three status mundi under the three 
persons of the Trinity, and those who do not appear to have done so. 
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To return to Carranza. The patronage of Philip, or his own zeal 
and dexterity in re-establishing the papal cause, had now recom- 
mended him to the office of confessor to the queen ;* and in this 
capacity his biographer and the historian of his order claim for him 
the arrangement of all the measures relating to the degradation, con- 
demnation, and execution of Cranmer. 

“Tt was by order of Master Bartholomew de Carranza,” says 
!ernandez,t “that, after his cause had been committed to the ecclesi- 
astical tribunal, he was degraded by the catholic bishops, and burnt 
alive in Oxford as an obstinate and impenitent heretic.”  “ Z7e had 
such strony supporters,” says the biographer, } “ that the execution of his 
sentence gave the queen much an xiety ; but it was done without scandal, 
and as soon as she knew of the sentence, she sent to Carranza to ad- 
vise with about it.” 

If this may be depended on, it removes all conjecture on either side 
as to the cause of delay in Cranmer’s execution, It was occasioned 
by the fears of the queen or her ministers from the popularity and 
powerful friends of Cranmer. ‘Their object was to remove him; and 
especially this was the object of the Spanish party, who had not for- 
gotten his advice respecting the divorce of Queen Catharine.g But 
they had already seen some unequivocal signs of the popular feeling 
at the hard measure they had dealt to less exalted persons, At the 
execution of the proto-martyr Rogers, the people had greeted his de- 
voted spirit with loud acclamations ; and even his own children had 
stood by, encouraging him, as Origen had done his father, not to 
faint in that fiery trial. || ‘There appears to have been something of 
the same fear entertained at the death of Ridley and Latimer; but 
Pole comforts himself by the report he had heard that the spectators 
bore it quietly when they knew that every effort had been made by 
Soto to bring them to a better mind. 





* “Tl s’emploia beaucoup au rétablissement de la Religion Catholique, principale- 
ment dans U Université d’ Oxford: il fit paroitre tant de zéle et de dexterite dans 
cette bonne ceuvre, que la Reine le choisit pour son Confesseur.”— Fleury’s Contin. 
Liv. elxiv. 85. 

¢ Hist. Eccl. Lib. iii. ¢. xxviii. 

I ** Tenia este tantos valedores, que puso su execucion en cuidado dé la Reyna ; pero 
a sin escandalo ; y luego que lo supo, envio 4 avisarselo al M. Carranza.”’— 

27. 

§ * Este Crammero fué el que dio la sentencia divorcio de Enrique VIIT., y 
hin na Imilladi Catarina.”—Ibid. 

y « Cejour d’huy a esté faicte la confirmation de l’allianee entre le Pape et ce 
royaulme, par ung sacrifice publicq et solempnel d’ung docteur predicant nommeé 
Rogerus ; lequel a esté bruslé tout vif. Il est mort persistant en son opinion; 4 
quoy la plus grand part de ce peuple a prins tel plaisir, qu’ils n’ont eu craincte de 
luy faire plusieurs acclamations pour conforter son courage, et mesmes ses enfans y 
ont assisté, le consolant de telle facon, qu’il sembloist qu’on le menast aux nopces.” 
Noailles. Ambassades en Angleterre. Vol. iv. p. 178. . 

q ‘‘ A Rev. P. Soto accepi literas Oxonio datas, quibus me certiorem fecit, quid 
cum duobus illis hxreticis egerit, qui jam erant damnati : quorum alter ne loqui qui- 
dem cum eo voluit ( Latimer), cum altero ( Ridley), est locutus, sed nihil profecit ; 


ut facile intelligas a nemine servari posse quos Deus projecerit' Itaque de illis 
sumptum est supplicium, non illibenter, ut ferunt, spectante populo, ciim cognitum 
fuisset nihil esse praeetermissum, quod ad eorum salutem pertineret.” Pole to Philip 


11. Poli Epist., vol. v., Epist. xx., p. 47. 
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It has been generally supposed by the Romanist writers that these 
solicitations of Cranmer were made with a view to spare his life as 
well as to convert him. On the other hand, some extreme protestants 
have represented it as a deliberate design to seduce him into apostasy, 
that they might ruin his character with the reformed party. There 
seenis to be no ground for either of these opinions. It could not have 
been the intention of the queen, her advisers, or agents, to spare his 
life, for he was brought to execution before they were at all aware 
that he would retract his recantation. On the other hand, there is no 
reason to think that they intended him less mercy than the inquisition 
afforded to convicted heretics who shewed signs of penitence. Had 
Cranmer not retracted his recantation, he would probably have died 
like Agustin Cazalla, at Valladolid, in May, 1559, whose case would 
then have been precisely similar. He had recanted probably with 
some faint hope of life; but he only obtained the mercy of the cord 
before his body was committed to the flames.* Carranza therefore 
directed his two pupils Soto and Villagarcia to use that course which 
was commonly adopted towards the convicts of the inquisition. 

The statement of his biographer that the court was at this time 
afraid of some powerful supporters of the suffering archbishop, is sup- 
ported by a passage in the dispatches of the French ambassador, 
Noailles, dated on the 12th of March, 1555-6, a few days only before 
the execution of Cranmer, in which he mentions that the lords of the 
council had just at that time strongly reprimanded John de Vere, Earl 
of Oxford, hereditary lord high chamberlain, Henry Neville, Karl of 
Westmoreland, Lord Willoughby, and other powerful protestant noble- 
men, so that it was reported that the first of these peers was likely to 
lose his office.t It seems most probable that this public censure was 
called for by some demonstration made by these parties in favour of 
Cranmer. 

There are some singular facts on record respecting Cranmer’s re- 
cantations, which must ever make it difficult to assign the parts to the 
several agents, or explain the motives for all that was done. In the 
first place, the publication of the submissions and recantations, as it 
would seem, under the authority of Boner, before the execution of 
Cranmer, and their subsequent suppression.t Was the cause of this 


Feyjoo. Theatro Critico. Vol. ix. p. 261. 

+ ** Les seigneurs de ce conseil despuis huict jours en ¢a, ont faict de grandes repri- 
mandes pour le faict de ladicte religion, aux comtes d’Oxfort, grand chambelland 
d’Angleterre, de Westmerland, millord Wileby, et aultres grande seigneurs de 
ceste nation protestans ; de sorte que auleuns disent que ledict comte d°Oxfort 
eu perdra son dict estat, encores qu'il soit hereditaire aux siengs, &c.”’ Noailles, vol. 
v. p. 319. The De Veres, Earls of Oxford, had been hereditary lords high eham- 
berlains from the time of Richard I. John De Vere was not one of those noblemen 
who had been enriched by the spoils of the abbeys, only receiving back two small 
religious houses which had been founded by his ancestors. Henry Neville, whose 
sister was married to John De Vere, was father of the unfortunate nobleman who 


joined in the rising of the north, and consequently must have had little sympathy 
with his father’s principles, 

+ ‘ x. ry . . 

{ I am supposing, with Archdeacon Todd, that the publication suppressed was 
the identical tract, of which one or two copies only remain in the libraries of 
collectors, If this supposition is not correct, as Mr. Le Bas seems to suppose—if 
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suppression only that the publication had not been premature? Yet 
it proves that the parties concerned had in good time prepured the 
part the sufferer was to act; and, as Fergus Maclvor said on a similar 
occasion, “it was well got up for a closing scene.” The only other 
cause to be assigned would be, that they had then some reason to sus- 
pect Cranmer’s adherence to the recantation he had made, But this 
is not consistent with the narrative of his last hours; it is clear that 
Dr. Cole in his sermon, and the other Romanists present, all expected 
another close to the archbishop’s dying speech, and were then taken 
completely by surprise. 

The original tract published under the authority of Boner is ex- 
tremely scarce, very few copies having got abroad before its suppres- 
sion. It has, however, been reprinted by Strype ; and by Mr. Jenkyns, 
in his appendix to Cranmer’s works, from a copy in the library of 
Archdeacon Todd. Some writers seem to suppose that if we admit 
the documents contained in this tract to be authentic, exclusive of that 
which Cranmer acknowledged, and which was the only recantation 
known to Foxe and Burnet, we strengthen the case against Cranmer 
for duplicity as well as inconstancy. Not at all. The tract contains, 
first of all, four very short declarations in English, the three first of 
which are simply submissions ; these he might have signed at any for- 
mer period of his life, his principles being in the point of regal supre- 
macy always too Erastian. The fourth is such a statement of his 
adherence to the catholic faith as he made in his appeal at his degra- 
dation. ‘There is nothing in all these in which the enemies of his 
memory can find any apostasy from the principles he had always 
professed. The last of these four being dated the 16th of February, no 
further progress seems to have been made till nearly a month later,.* 

We then come to the fifth paper, which is in Latin, and is certainly 
a most specific and complete recantation, anathematizing Luther and 
Zuingli, acknowledging one only church, of which the pope is head, 
the vicar of Christ, to whom all the faithful must submit themselves, 
clearly admitting transubstantiation, seven sacraments, and purgatory, 
the wholesome custom of praying to saints, and an agreement in all 
things with the catholic and Roman church’s belief. This is attested 
by the counter-signatures of Henry Syddall, a man who is mentioned 
in one of Bishop Jewell’s letters to Peter Martyr as having afterwards 
subscribed to Reformation, and “ of one called Frater Johannes de 

Villa Garcina, a notable learned man.’’ There is no question that 
this paper was signed by Cranmer, as it was publicly known at the 
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the suppressed paper was merely a copy of the fifth paper—we must consider the 
whole collection, as it now stands in Boner’s Tract, to have been published subse- 
quently to Cranmer’s death, a supposition inadmissible, not only from the great 
scarcity of the tract, which was unknown till the time of Strype, but from the mani- 
fest impossibility that the Romanists should have put out a publication stating that 
Cranmer died converted, when the fact was notoriously otherwise. 

* Mr. Soames’ conjecture that this fourth paper was drawn up by Boner in equi- 
vocal terms, that he might so proclaim Cranmer an apostate if he signed it, against 
his own will and intent, is hardly worth consideration. Boner was not accustomed 
to mince matters. 


Voi. X VII.—Jan. 1840. c 
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time. It is translated by Foxe, and a copy of it appears to have been 


sent by Noailles to the King of France. It is without a date, but 
must have been executed previously to the 12th of March, on which 
Noailles’s dispatch is dated.* 

The sixth follows, also in Latin, dated, if the tract is correctly 
printed,t+ on the 18th of March, and said to be signed by Cranmer, 
but without any attesting witnesses. 

Lastly comes the Pray er and Saying of Thomas Cranmer before his 
Death, agreeing in the main with the report in Foxe, except the last 
paragraph, on which the whole question turned. 

It is scarcely possible for any one to suppose but that this was 
printed before Cranmer’s execution.t If then the Roman agents pre- 
pared one document for the press before it had actually been spoken 
by Cranmer, there seems no difficulty in supposing that ‘they prepared 
another before it had been actually signed by him. Whether he actu- 
ally did sign it or not must be in some degree doubtful. But the sup- 


position that he did will be here admitted, under the impossibility of 


proving a negative; when or with what purpose will be presently 
considered. 

The next point is to trace as far as possible the agency by which 
these papers were presented to Cranmer, and what was the induce- 
ment to make this trial of his constancy. 

The process might indeed have been the same if there had been no 


particular circumstances in Cranmer’s case to give it a probability of 


success, as we are told that the martyr Bradford was visited in prison 
by some of the English bishops and doctors, as well as by Carranza 


and Alphonso de Castro ;§ but that devout and resolute man was proof 


against their solicitations. Ridley and Latimer had also been thus 
attended, but to no purpose. But it has been commonly supposed that 
Cranmer himself had given some indications of a want of firmness 
before the last proceedings with him. ‘The four English declarations 
are indeed exhibited by the editor of the tract as if they were gained 
from him with diffic -ulty—the first gained, and afterwards revoked== 
the rest apparently drawn up at different intervals. ‘They are given 
as so many proofs of unstableness. But, as already observed, the 
language of none of these goes further than to promise submission to 


the pope in obedience to the will of the prince; it is no recognition of 


the papacy as a point of religion, or due in conscience, any otherwise 
than as commanded by the civil power, At least, if there is an ex- 
pression which might seem doubtful in the second, it is corrected by 
the third. They are all so far from approaching to a recantation, that 
they could hardly have led to the hope being entertained. 


it seems 


* Noailles, as before, vol. v. p. 319. 


t The tract contains a few misprints. In this sixth document the mass is des- 
cribed by the words ‘‘ jugi et celeberrimo sacrificio.” Probably we should read “ salu- 
berrimo.” 


¢ Mr. Jenkyns speaks of it as ‘‘ published afterwards.” Cranmer’s Remains, 


iv. p. 139. If so, the paper suppressed must have been a copy of the fifth docu- 
ment. But for this there could be no reason, as it was certainly signed by Cranmer, 
and Noailles had received a copy of it. 


§ Burnet, vol. iii. p. 566. 
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that they were produced by conferences with Boner, or at least offered 
to him for his consideration ; and the two first were by him forwarded 
to the council. ‘I'here can be no doubt that Cranmer, by putting his 
hand to them, wished to try how far they might avail in his favour ; 
and perhaps, with some knowledge of the fears of the court, he might 
have expected they would not immediately reject a plea which might 
thus be made for his deliverance. It seems not improbable, as the’ 
time would agree, that the Earls of Oxford and Westmoreland may 
have interposed on this plea in his behalf, and have drawn upon 
themselves the censure just now mentioned, which took place before 
the signature of Cranmer to the fifth paper. 

However, there seems to have been another agency at work. It 
has been asked why these recantations are in Latin, while the sub- 
missions are in English. One reason is obvious. The probability is 
that Villagarcia could not speak English, or not fluently enough to 
converse, and that the conferences with Cranmer were held in Latin.* 
But it is strange that he should have succeeded, as it appears, in 
overcoming the archbishop’s resolution, when so many of his own 
countrymen, some of them his personal friends, had been heard with 
indifference, It has indeed been supposed that Cranmer’s fortitude 
had first given way on the execution of Latimer and Ridley; but the 
passage from Pole’s correspondence, which is alleged to prove this, 
does not assert so much, and the tenour of Pole’s letters to Cranmer, 
written afterwards, proves that he was then unshaken.¢ There is no 
evidence of another kind till after his degradation on the Mth of 
February. It seems probable, however, that Pole at this period en- 
gaged in the correspondence with a sincere intention to preserve his 
life, as he expresses himself very strongly in a second letter, that “ if he 
could by any means rescue him from that dreadful sentence of death, 
not only of body, but of his soul, which was hanging over him, he 
would gladly prefer it, God knows, to all the riches and honours 
which this life could afford.” Yet it is more than once asserted by 
Archbishop Parker, or the compiler of the “ Antiquitates Britan- 


—— - — . — — o_ ae + -- 


* Mr. Le Bas makes use of the fact of its being in Latin to support a suspicion 
against its genuineness, vol. ii. p. 364. There seems to be no ground whatever for 
doubting that Cranmer signed the fifth paper ; and if he had not, there could have 
been no reason for the strong self-condemnation he pronounced in the last affecting 
scene. 

t Lingard refers to the letter of Pole quoted before, in which, after speaking of 
the death of Ridley and Latimer, he says, ‘*‘ Qui olim Cantuarensi Ecclesia prefuit, 
cujus damnationis sententia Roma nune expectatur, is non ita se pertinacem ostendit, 
aitque se cupere mecum loqui.” Uere Lingard’s quotation ends; but the following 
words are important, as they shew that Cranmer had expressed nothing more than a 
desire for a conference. ‘* Si ad penitentiam revocari possit, non parvum lucrum 
ex unius anime salute Ecclesia fecerit ; quid autem sperari possit, ex proximw literis 

Patris Soti expectamus.” Pole Epist. tom v. p. 47. The letter of Pole to Cran- 
mer, written upon this message, is said by Phillips, Life of Pole, ii. 203, to be 
preserved in its original Latin in the King of France's library; and by Mr. Soames 
a copy is said to be among the Harleian MSS. Quirini gives a French translation 
by Le Grand. It is full of the most bitter reproof, “ Vous avez imité le Serpent,” 
&c., and very unlike an address to a penitent. 

t See Phillips, ubi supr. 
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nice,” published under his sanction, that Pole eventually hastened his 
death.* And the passage in Pole’s Latin Biographer, his friend Dudith, 
though it has been quoted to prove that the cardinal had once ob- 
tained a promise from the queen that his life should be spared, seems 


also to imply that at a later period he advised the extreme penalty to 
be inflicted :— 


** Non minorem antea curam et studium Polus adhibuerat, ut saluti Thome 
Crammeri, qui ante se Archiepiscopus Cantuarensis fuerat, quique tune Oxonii, 
quod oppidum bidui iter Londino distat, in custodia asservabatur, consuleret, ad eum- 
que bis scripserat, si posset, pravis ejus opinionibus contra Sacramentum Altaris et 
Primatum Pontificis Romani confutatis, ad sanitatem illum perducere. Cujus rei 
magnam quidem spem initio dederat, eique veniam Polus ab ipsa Regina impetra- 
verat. Verum postea, cognita ejus simulatione, ad quam natus et factus esse vide- 
batur, et qua omnibus in rebus tota vita usus semper fuerat, ea tandem peena est 
affectus, que ejus regni legibus in hwresim constituta erat, vivusque crematus est.” 
Vit. Reg. Poli a Dudith, in Pref. Epist. Poli, vol. i. p. 43. 

The reproachful terms here applied to the character of Cranmer 
seem evidently intended to excuse the consent of Pole to his execution. 
And here again the truth may lie between the extreme statements. 
It is not necessary to suppose ‘that Pole was insincere in the solemn 
declaration made in his second letter; but finding that his harsh re- 
proofs had by no means terrified the prisoner into repentance, he had 
satisfied his own conscience as easily as when he spoke of the exe- 
cution of Ridley, and considered Cranmer’s obduracy a sign that God 
had forsaken him; “neminem servari posse, quem Deus projecerit !”’ 
It is only one of many marks of the cold fanaticism of a character not 
otherwise devoid of moral elevation. 

This view is corroborated by a passage in the earlier biography of 
Beccatello, who speaks of P ole as if he had been somewhat we: ary of 
the butcheries, civil and religious, enacted by the government, He 
says his wish was to have re tired from the court, and to have resided 
at Canterbury, but he was prevented by the persuasions of “ many 
able divines,” who assured him that the *y could not do without iis 
assistance in crushing the heretics and aiding the catholic cause.t It 
seems not improbable that Carranza had a share in this advice, as he 
appears to have been in constant attendance on the queen, and was in 
frequent correspondence with Pole.f The sum of these authorities 
would prove that the cardinal, after the degradation of Cranmer, was 
fully consentient to his death. 

As to Carranza, he appears at this time to have been almost tbe 
only Spaniard left in attendance upon the queen :§¢ but there is every 
reason to suppose that he was confidentially employed by Philip; and, 


— tener 


* «Eo Legato et aecelerante crematus est.” Antiq. Brit. p. 533. 

t “ ‘Tanto bisogno si trovava, per opprimere li eretici ed aiutare i catolici.” 
Beccatello. See Pye’s Transl. p. 109. 

t Poli Epist. vol. v. Epist. xxvi. p. 59, &c. It appears, however, from a passage in 
a letter to Carranza at a later date, that he had advised Pole to visit his diocese ; but 
this letter is dated in 1508, after Carranza had left England. 

§ Philip, says Noailles, “ a arrache piece 4 piece tout ce qui restoit du sieng de 
dela, tant hommes que meubles, de sorte qu'il n’est demouré pres ladicte Royne sa 


femme que sen Confesseur.” Vol. v. p. 266. Letter dated Dee. 30, 1545, Car- 
ranza remained till July, 1507. 
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wishing to please his master, stimulated her to continue the perse- 
cutions. The unhappy woman herself, who had begun them in com- 
pliance with the ambitious views of Philip, now continued the same 
course in the hope of retaining his affections, and of persuading him 
to revisit England.* And her confessor is described as speaking to 
his confidential attendants in his last illness, protesting his strong de- 
votion to his sovereign, and assevering that he had taken the part he 
did in these matters by order of the king, who could bear witness to 
the truth of what he said.+ 

Villagarcia in the meantime had succeeded in obtaining the im- 
prisoned primate’s signature to the well-known recantation. By what 
means it came to pass that Cranmer’s mind was then so effectually 
broken we cannot ascertain, but it seems most probable that he was 
melted by a change of treatment and demonstrations of kindness 
which were made towards him after his degradation. That after so 
long an imprisonment and suspense between death and life he should 
have fallen into this temporary deviation from rectitude, is a cireum- 
stance requiring our thoughtful pity, rather than provoking our sur- 
prise. But what object the papal party could have in seeking to 
multiply his recantations, when there was no intention to save his life, 
is still more inexplicable. ‘The pretext which Lingard and others 
have tried to deduce from the words of Dudith, that it was only the 
detection of Cranmer’s dissimulation which prevented their purpose 
of sparing him, is contradicted by the whole report of the proceedings 
at his execution, even if we had not seen the declaration in the Spanish 
memoir, that the only object sought was to put him to death without 
scandal. 

It appears then from Noailles that, two or three days before the 12th 
of March, a message was sent from Cranmer to Cardinal Pole to obtain 
a respite of his sentence, and that this message was soon after followed 
by what Noailles calls his public confession. He attributes the 
change in Cranmer simply to the immediate prospect of death. 
There was a delay of a few days after the receipt of this document ; 


* « Elle se cognoist si neglig¢e et trouve si peu de certaineté aux promesses de son 
mary, que, pour luy asseurer sa demeure en ce lieu, il faille que par le feu et le 
glaive, et en toute extresmité de rigueur de justice elle fasse mourir tant de per- 
sonnes,”’ Noailles, ibid. p. 370. 

t ** Puedo decir con verdad, que hé sido siempre uno de los primeros que traba- 
jaron en este santo negocio, y entendé en muchas cosas de estas por orden del Rey 
nuestro Senor ; el qual es buen testigo de parte de esto que digo.” Mendoza. Vid. 
de Carranza, p. 108, 

t “ Celluy qui fust archevesque de Cantorbery, de longtemps prisonnier a Oxfort 
pour la Religion, estant despuis deulx ou trois jours prest d’aller au supplice du feu, 
desja allumé audict lieu pour le brusler, sur Theure envoy a prier M. le Cardinal 
Polus de faire differer pour quelques jours son execution, esperant que Dieu Tinspire- 
roit cependant ; de quoy ceste Royne et susdict cardinal furent fort ayses, estimans 
que par exemple de sa repentance publicque, la religion en sera plus fortifi¢e en ce 
royaulme ; ayant despuis faict une confession publicque et amande honnorable et 
voluntaire, telle que lon trouvera cy-dedans enclose.”  Noailles. vol. v. p, 319. 
Upon this Dr. Lingard founds a statement in his text that the council “ waited for 
a more perfect recantation, which Cranmer said God would inspire him to make,” a mode 
of translation which may be recommended to learners of the art of controversy. 
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during which interval the tract of Boner’s was prematurely issued by 
Cawood, the queen’s printer, and immediately suppressed by an order 
of council ;* during which, also, the sixth paper is said to have been 
executed by Cranmer, and he wrote out a copy of what Dr. Lingard 
calls ‘the seventh instrument of abjuration,” the prayer and speech 
which was to be delivered at his death. On the 21st he was executed. 
We are told that on the morning of that day, after Cole had visited 
him and given him a message, by which he understood that he was 
to prepare for the stake, he was also visited by Villagarcia, who 
brought him a paper, which he was persuaded to transcribe, contain- 
ing a retractation of his errors.¢ Dr. Lingard supposes this to have 
been the seventh instrument, just mentioned. There is every reason 
to suppose that the two Latin recantations were prepared for him by 
Villagarcia ; but the Spanish friar was as incapable of composing a 
paper in such vernacular English as Cranmer’s dying speech and 
prayer, as Lingard would be of writing a sermon of Luis de Granada. 
Foxe describes friars John and Richard as addressing the sufferer on 
the way to the stake repeatedly in Latin; and the offence seems to 
move his bile almost as much as it angered Jack Cade to hear Lord 
Say quote Cwsar’s Commentaries, It seems very improbable then 
that Villagarcia should have been the bearer of a document he did 
not understand. It is far more like ‘ly that he brought the sixth paper, 
which was intended, if the tract is printed correctly, to have been 
brought to him on the Is8th, a day which might have been originally 
fixed for his execution. He was persuaded to copy this paper, which 
will appear to those who examine it to be a draught of a dying speech, 
a confession of all the delinquencies, civil and re cligious, urged against 
him, to be repeated at the stake. The “seventh instrument of ab- 
juration,” as Lingard calls it, except the last paragrapb, which he 
exchanged for another at the close of his address in St. Mary’s, could 
have been no man’s composition but his own. As he was fora month 
before in continual expectation of his death, it is not surprising that 
he should have had it ready long before the 21st, and thus a copy al- 
most in the same words should have been printed in Boner’s ‘Tract 
about ten days previously. ‘Phe conclusion of all this is, that the 
signing of all these papers, or taking copies of them, supposing that all 
was done as the tract declares, adds little or nothing to the case 
against Cranmer. The four first, if we except one expression in the 
second, virtually revoked by the following, imply po dereliction of 
principle, simply engaging him to quietness and submission. The 
fifth is confessedly a paper which he signed under the fear of death 
overcoming his moral fortitude. The sixth it can be only proved that 
he took a copy off Tt is not said that it was exhibited to any one 





* Le Bas, Life of Cranmer, ii. 234. + + tied vol. v. p. 96, 4to edit. 

t Strype supposes it to be the composition of Cardinal Pole. It is full of strange 
fivurative expressions, such as Pole sometimes used, whose native English was some- 
what Italianized by his long ultramontane sojourn. But the mention of Cranmer’s 
great offence in promoting the divorce of Queen Catharine is perhaps a presumption 
of its Spanish original. ‘Phe Spaniards naturally viewed this transaction somewhat 
in the light of a national insult. 
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as an act of repentance or recantation. In the same way he had a copy 
of the abjuration at the close of the seventh, but he made no use of it. 

It only remains to notice the way in which the case may be stated 
by the Avvocato del Diavolo :—“ Garcina,’ says Dr. Lingard, “ had 
submitted to his consideration” the seve nth document already so often 
mentioned. Of this he supposes Cranmer to have taken an exact 
copy, and then to have provided himself with another copy, to which 
he subjoined a new tail-piece as he actually delivered it. “ Of his 
motives,” says this historian, “we can only judge by his conduct. 
Probably he now considered himself doubly armed. If a pardon 
were announced, he might take the benefit of it, and read the 
original paper; if not, by reading the copy he would disappoint the 
expectations of his adversaries, and repair the scandal he had given 
to his brethren.’’* 

Now we are informed that at nine o’clock on that same morning 
Lord Williams and the other justices and councillors were assembled, 
and sent for the archbishop from prison to be brought to St. Mary’s. 
Before this, early in the morning, but not before daybrei ik, as far as 
it appears, he had been visited by Cole, and some time later by 
Villagarcia. Let us suppose that both these visits were over by 
seven,—they could not well have been earlier,—it must have given 
tolerably rapid employment to an old man’s finge rs to have written 
out two copies of a paper in two hours, whic h takes up about four 
quarto pages in the old black- letter tract, and three closely-printed 
octavo pages in Mr. Jenkyn’s edition of Cranmer. ‘To say nothing of 
interruptions to be expected, and the narrow chance of escaping 
detection, and the inevitable shame of discovery ; all which prudence 
might have thought of, if honesty had been quite extinct. ‘The sup- 
position of such complicated dissimulation as would prove the victim 
of Romish bigotry to be alike insincere in both professions, is under 
the circumstances indeed an impossible supposition ; but it is a hateful 
proof of the e eagerness of modern Romanists to blacken a character 
whose memory is unacceptable, and to justify, as far as will now be 
tolerated, the deeds of their forefathers. A member of Lingard’s com- 
munion cannot indeed imagine with what fore e the truth which he had 
wronged must have v ibrated on the sufferer’s conscience at that ¢ agoniz- 
ing moment; but this is a very different thing from inventing a purely 
fictitious statement to make the motives wear the character he wants. 

It is not the object of the writer of this paper to represent the motives 
of the agents in the procuring of Cranmer’s recantations as worse than 
they appear to have been. As far as the Spanish ecclesiastics are 
concerned, they executed their office as their master would have de- 
sired ; and except the prime iniquity of their system in punishing 
he resy with death, (for I must beg to think in this, against the opinion , 
of Lingard, that persecution is originally a papal and not a protestant 
heresy,) they acted no doubt with a view to the spiritual benefit of 
the prisoner, not desiring to put him to shame, but to bring him to 
repentance. 
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* Lingard, ubi supr. 
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“ I found in the port of Madagascar,” says a good-humoured Spanish Dominican 
of the following century,* “ some Frenchmen, who talked of the tribunal of the holy 
inquisition. They complained of it strongly ‘enough ; ; the reason was, some ill-dis- 
posed persons had told them many harsh unpleasant stories, and some very ridiculous 
ones, which have no existence in nature. I talked with one of them, the Chevalier 
D., and informed him of the truth, the mode of proceeding, the secrecy, the pity, 
and mercy of the tribunal,—the authority, gravity, zeal, virtue, and learning of its 
ministers, &c. He was well content with what I said, and thought it would be a 
very good thing if it could be introduced into France.” 

Such no doubt was the opinion of Soto and Villagarcia. The case 
of Carranza is somewhat different; and the moral of the history is so 
much concerned with it, that I must reserve it for another paper, when 
1 hope also to explain some facts illustrating the intention of the 
famous Court-Sermon of Alphonso de Castro, so ingeniously used by 
Lingard to puzzle the question. 


( To be continued. ) 
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DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT. 
( Continued from vol. xvi. p. 519.) 


THe provisions of the Commission which was given at length in 
the last Number, as well as the circumstances which led to the issuing 


of that commission, may be briefly stated in the words of the Life of 


Bishop Burnet, prefixed to the History of his Own Time. Speaking 
of Queen Mary, the writer says, “ During her life, the affairs and pro- 
motions in the church had wholly passed through her hands; it was 
an article of government for which the king thought himself unquali- 
fied, yet was unwilling to commit to the care of his ministers. Upon 
her death, therefore, a commission was granted” to the two arch- 
bishops and four bishops, “ whereby they, or any three of them,’ 
(the Archbishop of Canterbury, for the time being, it should be added, 
being always one, and the Archbishop of York, for the time being, 
also in cases where the vacant office was in any church in his pro- 
vinee,) “ were appointed to recommend to all bishopries, deaneries, or 
other vacant pre ferments in the church, signifying the same to his 
majesty by writing, under their hands; and during ‘the king’s absence 
beyond sea, they were empowered, of their authority, to present to all 
benefices in the gift of the crown that were under the value of 407. 
a-year. + 
Leslie, in his “ Case of the Regale,”’ &c., ina passage quoted in the 
last Number, has pointed out the gain to the church in the constitution 
and powers of this commission, as compared with that issued by 
Charles IL., of which an account has been given in an earlier Number. 
C om paring the two cases together, and both with the early days of 





* Navarrete. Descripeion de C hina, p. 3898. Madrid, 1676. 
t Burnet’s Own Time, Preface, p. vii. (ed. 1818. ) 
t Vid. sup. vol. xvi. pp. 273, 4, 278, 9, 
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Charles's reign, when “ Dr. Sheldon,” as Tsanc Walton tells us, “ was 
by his majesty made a chief érustee to commend to him fit men to 
supply the then vacant bishoprics,”” Dr. Cardwell, in his “ Docu- 
mentary Annals of the Reformed Church of England, * lately pub- 
lished, remarks, “ that the warrant issued in 1681 was re ally service- 

able to the church cannot be supposed, when we consider either the 
composition of the board, who were to select the proper persons, or 
the general prevalence of intrigue and duplicity among the courtiers 
of those unhappy times. And a case which Bishop Burnet has re- 
corded respecting himself, and which seems to have occurred a few 
months after the warrant was issued, shews, in a pregnant instance, 
the real value of the security that was afforded by it. ‘ Lord Halifax 
sealed me vehemently to accept of preferment at court, and said, if 
1 would give him leave to make promises in my name, he could 
obtain for me any preferment I pleased. The mastership of the 
Temple was like to fall, and I liked that better than anything else. 
So both Lord Halifax and Lord Clarendon moved the king upon it. 
He promised I should have it." And Burnet’s appointment to the 
Temple, if Lords Halifax and Clarendon had obtained it for him of 
the king, we have sufficient reason to know would have been against 
the judgment of Sancroft, who, in the earlier and better days of 
Charles’s reign, would have been made by his majesty “ chief trustee’’ 

in the matter. The warrant of 1681, however, obtained, as it would 
seem to have been, by the secretary of state then lately come into 
oflice,t designed, as the very wording of it shews,§ to be a check on 
the manner in which the two secretaries of state had lately exercised 
their influence, as in the case of Barlow’s appointment to the see of 
Lincoln by a coup de main, and without a day’s deliberation,|] must 
so far be looked upon as an essential gain to the church. At the same 
time, the composition of the board must, doubtless, be regarded as most 
objectionable, consisting of a majority of laymen, and giving power 
to act to “ any four’ of them, which might be the four lay members, 
without the concent of the Arc ‘hbishop of Canterbury or the Bishop of 
London. We can scarcely suppose, however, that this would ever have 
been the case; especially considering what, notwithstanding irregu- 
larities and invasions on the part of state offic ers, had been the gene- 
rally established usage. It was only the year be fore, (in July, 1680, ) 
that Patrick obtained the deanery of Peterborough, in immediate 
compliance with a letter of recommendation from Sancroft, which the 





° Vol. . 299, note. 

+ It may be recollected that the rbot on which, at another period of Charles's 
reign, Burnet had the offer of any of the then vacant bishoprics, were, if he “ would 
come entirely into the king’s views ;” in other words, support the court designs 
against the church. t Vid. sup. vol. xvi. p. 2733. 

§ Compare the language of the warrant (supra, vol. xvi. p.279): ‘* We haves 
thought tit, and do he wreby declare our pleasure to be, that neither of our principal 
secretaries of state do at any time move us on the behalf of any person whatsoever, 
for any preferment in the chureh, &e. . without having first communic: ated 
both the person and the thing, by him desired, unto the said ‘Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury, now, and for the ‘time being,” &e. 

|| Vid. sup. “vol. xvi. p 140. 
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bishop mentions in a way that would seem to imply that it was ac- 
cording to the usual practice.* 

The commission issued by William, on Queen Mary's death, in 
1695, and renewed in 1700, “ differs greatly,’ as Dr. Cardwell ob- 
serves, “ both in its principle and in its effects, from the warrant 
issued for similar purposes by King Charles II.’+ This commission, 
as Bishop Leslie points out, in the passage already mentioned as quoted 
in the last Number, was entirely composed of bishops, “ any three or 
more” of whom were competent to act, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
being always one, and the Archbishop of York also one, in any case 
where the vacant office was in one of the churches of his province. 

The abuse to which a commission of this kind would, especially in 
the course of time, obviously be liable, is that of the crown arbitrarily 
selecting bishops of any party bias, political or religious. In its ori- 
ginal provisions, committing, at any given moment of time, the 
patronage of the crown, honestly and unreservedly, into the hands of 
the metropolitans, with such assistance as would be desired from the 
episcopal college generally, such a commission would, evidently, be a 
great security to the church's best interests. It would, at the same 
time, obviously imply a better and sounder state of things, when no 
such definite security were needed, as this commission, like the war- 
rant of L681, explicitly provides against the applications of secretaries 
of state and other persons, and when kings and queens, in the ex- 
ercise of their sacred trust, consulted, as a matter of course, with the 
church’s primates and metropolitans, the natural representatives of the 
united judgment of the whole episcopal college. 

Of the consultations which passed between the several members of 
King William’s Commission as to the disposal of vacant offices, we 
have an instance in the following extract from a letter of Archbishop 
Sharp to Archbishop ‘Tenison, dated August 3, 1700 :— 

‘* My Lorp, 


“T had the favour of your grace’s yesterday, wherein you ask me who I 


would desire should succeed in the deanery of Norwich, Dr. Prideaux or Dr. 
Trimnell. 


““ Why truly, my lord, though I have a most high esteem of Dr. Trimnell, 
and do most heartily love him, knowing his great worth, and goodness, and 
modesty, with which I have been charmed ever since I have been acquainted 
with him; yet, as to this particular place, my former obligations to Dr. 
Prideaux, and his long services to that church, and the circumstances he is in, 
which are unlikely to be ever mended, if he be disappointed of this place, I 
say, these considerations sway with me to give my vote for him rather than 
Dr. Trimnell or any other. 1 


But this I say with great submission to the 
judgment of your grace, and the rest of my brethren the commissioners, and 


* See Autobiography of Bishop Patrick, pp 80, 81, quoted above, vol. xvi. p. 274. 
“ In July following I had notice that the Dean of Peterborough was dead, and was 
earnestly pressed by a neighbouring gentleman to endeavour to be his successor. J 
had never sought anything hitherto, and therefore was unwilling ; but was persuaded 
the next morning to go to Lambeth and acquaint my Lord of Canterbury with his 
death, who advised me to go to Windsor, (where the king was,) which I did, with 


his letter of recommendation, and had a grant of the deanery immediately, in which 
1 was installed August the Ist.”’ 


t Documentary Annals, &e., vol. ii. p. 333. 
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particularly of the Bishop of Norwich, who { wish may have satisfaction in 
the choice of dean to his cathedral.’ 


Of the influence of other bishops, members of the commission, in the 
disposal of the crown patronage, we have one or two other s« atten “ld 
notices. Whiston, in his memoirs of himself, mentions “ a city 
divine” who “ applied himself to the great Bishop Stillingfleet} for hés 
recommendation, which was then of the highest value at court ;"’ and shortly 
after, in reference to an appointment in which some of the officers 
of the crown were concerned, tells us Mr. Halley was “ thought of to 
be a mathematical professor at Oxford, and Bishop Stillingfleet was 
desired to recommend him at court ; but hee aring that he was a sceptic 
or banterer of religion, he serupled to be concerned till his chaplain 
Mr. Bentley should talk with him about it, which he did; but Mr. 
Halley was so sincere in his infidetity, that he would not so much as 
pretend to believe the Christian religion, though he thereby was likely 
to lose a professorship ; which he did accordingly, and it was then 
given to Dr. Gregory.”§ 

Of Bishop Patric ‘k's influence, first with Queen Mary, during the 
time that the disposal of church preferment was in her hands, and after- 
wards as a member of King William’s commissions, the continuator 
of his autobiography || says— 

‘“‘] should not forget to mention the great respect that the best of queens, 
Queen Mary, had for our bishop. As her heart was set upon doing good, so 
she found in him such a spirit of wisdom and counsel, together with so great 
a zeal for every good work, that she often consulted him in those momentous 
affairs in which she was engaged. .. . 

“ King William had also so an high opinion of him, that he not only raised 
him from one bishopric to another without his seeking, but also honoured 
him so far as to grant a commission to him in conjunction with several other 
deserving persons, whereby they had full power to dispose of most of those 
church preferments which were in his gift; which great, though unusual 
trust, was managed with great fidelity and judgment. And as his knowledge 
of mankind, and his great zeal to encourage religion and learning, caused his 
influence to be very great in such disposals, he was sure to make a proper use 
of it.” 

In connexion with this commission may be taken the notice of 
another which is mentioned in Bishop Patrick’s autobiography, and 
which was given for a temporary purpose to six bishops and three di- 


* Sharp’s Life of ae He Sharp, vol. ii. 
t Vol. i. p. 122. 

¢ [Stillingfleet was a member of the commission of 1695, and continued so till his 
death. | 

§ Ibid. p. 123. Dr. Gregory’s appointment was in 1691. Whiston adds, “ Yet 
was Mr. Hi ley eacsant chosen into the like professorship there without any pre- 
tence to the belief of Christianity.” Whiston’s statements are to be received with 
«reat caution ; so far, however, as the fact of Bishop Stillingfleet’s “ recommend- 
itiuns,” and the value attached to them, Whiston may be taken as a fair witness. 


| P. 225. 
€ Compare the case referred to in the last Number, in which the queen ordered 
the secretary for Ireland to call a council of six bishops to examine into the cha- 


€ 
racter of a person whom he had proposed for an Irish see. Supra, vol. xvi. pp. 518, 19. 








then vacant in Ireland. 
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vines, with the special purpose of their recommending to the bishoprics* 


“I went up to London,” says the bishop,t ‘‘ against the meeting of the 
parliament, and on the 12th of December was desired to come to the Bishop 
of London's lodgings in Whitehall, where a letter from the king was opened, 
directed to six bishops, and the Deans of Canterbury and St. Paul’s, and Dr. 
Tenison, to consult the best way of settling the church of Ireland, and pro- 
moting piety there, and particularly to consider what persons were fit to be made 
bishops there. We resolved upon one thing immediately, which was to desire 
his majesty to serl home the clergy of Ireland who were here, to their re- 
spective cures, if they lay in such places as were under his majesty’s pro- 
tection. On the 15th we met again, and agreed upon such persons as we 
thought fit to recommend to his majesty for bishops in Ireland. Several other 
times we met, but I do not remember what was further done.” 


The history of the disposal of church preferment under Queen Anne 
is the history of the ecclesiastical administration of Archbishop 
Sharp, who had long been entrusted with responsibility of this kind ; 
first, as chaplain to Lord Chancellor Finch, who, as we have seen, 
put into his hands all the patronage of his office,t and afterwards as 
one of the two presiding members of William’s Commissions. 

The relation in which he stood to Queen Anne, and the spirit in 
which he discharged its duties, are thus described by his biographer ; 
the statement is illustrated more fully in the larger extracts that 
follow :— 


‘* [lis situation was something singular, at least for many years in which 
he served the late Queen; he had constant and free access to her person, and 
was presumed to have no small share of her confidence and favour during her 
whole administration, under the conduct of different sets of ministers, of dif- 
ferent attachments, excepting the last year of her reign, in which he was ren- 
dered incapable, through indisposition, of attending her.’’§ 

“The affairs of the church of England were the things that lay at his heart. 
In these he interested himself deeply and zealously. He looked upon himself, 
in that post which no intriguing had obtained to him, but providence had 


allotted him, to be one of her chief pillars, and was resolved to support her 
with all his might.’’|| 


It is a striking testimony to the value of such counsels that the four 
first names in the annals of Queen Anne’s appointments to the bench, 
are those of Hooper, Beveridge, Bull, and Wake. 


[King Wirttam Ill. Ancunisuop Tentson.] —“ Anno 1701, Dec. 2. 
llumphrey tlumphreys, Bishop of Bangor, was translated to Hereford, 
whereupon the archbishop, on the 4th of January following, being assisted 


by Henry London, &c., ... consecrated John Evans, D.D., Bishop of Bangor, 
in his chapel at Lambeth. ... 


“© Anno 1702, April 23, he crowned Queen Anne in Westminster Abbey.’’] 
The Archbishop of York [Dr. John Sharp] “ preached the sermon. ee 


“It was immediately upon her accession to the crown, that my Lord 
Nottingham, in a letter wrote to him [Archbishop Sharp] to persuade him to 
come up without delay to pay his duty to the queen (for he was at that time 


— —————— a 


* Tt will be recollected there were eight lying vacant. Vid. sup. vol. xvi. p. 510 


t Autobiography, p. 19. $ Comp. sup. § Lite, vol. i. p. Jol. 
| Ibid. p. 2505, © Le Neve, Archbishops of Canterbury, p. 2305. 
** Tbid. Archbishops of York, p. 284 
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in his diocese), uses these words as his argument :—‘I ought to tell you | 
have good reason to believe that your grace is more in her majesty’s favour 
and esteem than any of your order. And judge whether something more 
than the ordinary respect of a subject is not due to her from you.’ ”* 

‘« After this he had several conferences with her majesty about ecclesiastical 
matters ; and (says he) ‘1 thank God, I honestly spoke my thoughts about 
things and persons. She promised that she would not alter her list of chap- 
lains. [did what good offices I could to my Lord Canterbury, Lord Nor- 
wich,’ &c. His stay in town was very short upon this occasion. But upon 
his return to parliament next winter, the queen offered him the almonry and 
a seat in the privy council, by my lord treasurer. But he entreated to be ex- 
cused from accepting either, especially the former. le went to the queen; 
he prevailed upon Lord Nottingham to intercede for him with her, but to no 
purpose. ... 

‘«* Accordingly, on Friday, February 5th, he received the almoner’s seal. . . . 
and March 20th, following, he was sworn a privy counsellor, with Lord 
Thanet and Lord Guernsey. And the queen afterwards told him, that she in- 
tended to make him dean of her chapel, if the Bishop of London should drop ; 
and in everything shewed her inclination to oblige him as much as she could. 
And he, for his part, made it his endeavour to discharge his duty towards her 
in the best manner, as her divine or casuist, with respect to her spiritual con- 
cerns ; as a good bishop, with regard to ecclesiastical affairs ; and as a faithful 
counsellor in state points. 

‘‘ In the first of these capacities, as her pastor, she trusted very much to his 
fidelity and skill. She not only allowed him to enter with her into warm dis- 
courses about religion, which he often did, when he found proper opportunities 
for it, but she would send for him on purpose to discourse with her on practical 
duties, especially before she received the sacrament. .. . 

“He spoke often and freely to her about methods of restraining the 
licentiousness of the town, of regulating the play-houses, of the hurt done to 
city apprentices &c. by the plays on Saturday nights, of shops kept open on 
Good Friday, and other indecencies of that sort, which he thought it became 
the government to prevent. And then, as to her other affairs of a public 
nature, whether civil or ecclesiastical, she admitted him to an intimate parlici- 
pation in her counsels. In things relating to the church, he was her principal 
and guide. In matters of state, he was her confident ; one to whom she could 
disclose her thoughts at all times, and in whose faithfulness and friendship 
she could entirely trust, though she could not always depend upon his judg- 
ment in those matters. For, as was before observed, he was a stranger to all 
that sort of politics which consists in intrigues, cabals, and party schemes, 
and would have nothing to do with the struggles of the other courtiers and 
great men striving to surmount each other, not so much in her majesty’s 
favour, as in the great offices and posts in the government. When her 
majesty was pleased to acquaint him beforehand with any of her designed 
changes in the ministry, he would give her his advice very freely. And when 
alterations were made without his privity, and when he was absent in his 
diocese, he would as freely speak his mind to her about them after they were 
made. 

‘* He quite disapproved of her giving herself up to the conduct of any 
ministry or set of men whatsoever; and the more so, when she took into 
favour those whom she disliked, or when she suffered herself to be prevailed 
with to do anything inconsistent with her former declarations. These things 
consisted not with his politics, how well soever they might pass at court. 
And when he was expostulating with her on such occasions, and sometimes 
using what he calls ‘ very hard words,’ as, * Poor Queen!’ that he ‘ truly pitied 
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Sharp's Lite of Archbishop Sbarp, vol, 1. p. 312. 
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her’... . and ‘ prayed God to inspire her with more courage’. . . that * such o1 


such things were a reflection on her government ; or owing to the intluence of 


those who govern you, madam, and govern us all,’ or the like; her majesty 
would then sometimes vindicate her proceedings, and at others look grave, and 
be silent. But he never could pereeive that she was in the least angry with 
him for this his frankness in declaving his mind, or that she was the more re- 
served towards him in communicating her own designs and thoughts. And 
she had indeed this admirable temper and disposition (which in a princess is 
the more extraordinary and valuable), that she could not bear anything that 
looked like flattery, but could allow and bear well with plain dealing, though 
it were such as could not be agreeable to her on any other account but for the 
sincerity of it, and the true friendship it denoted, Of this he had abundant 
proof from what he observed in many of his conversations with her.’”* .. . 

‘* But perhaps the greatest mark of her esteem and friendship for him was 
given by her after his death, in the immediate appointment of the man whom 
he desired to be his successor. There was no favour she could have obliged 
him in equal tothis. Sir William Dawes was a person whom, for his very great 
worth and abilities, and inviolable attachment to the interests of the church 
of England, his grace had adopted in his wishes to succeed him in his pastoral 
charge; for he was a man of gravity and prudence, of decency and courtesy, 
of singular presence of mind, of extraordinary resolution and constancy, and 
vet of a moderate and cool spirit, and of exemplary regularity and exactness in 
all parts of life. And he had morcover avery strong and vigorous constitution, 
which fitted him to execute with ease the most laborious parts of the episcopal 
function ; which, in Archbishop Sharp’s judgment, was of no small moment 
in the choice of a bishop. Upon these considerations (not to mention Sir 
William’s other natural and personal advantages, viz. a tenacious memory, a 
graceful mien, a fine address, and a sweet elocution), he drew the queen's 
affections upon that baronet. And having first procured him the bishopric of 
Chester, and made experiment of his prudence and assiduity in the manage- 
ment of that large diocese, he made the way more easy for his removal from 
thence to the metropolis of the province. 

“It was said above, that in the affairs of the church he was her majesty’s 
principal guide. This 1s in good measure true, with respect only to ecclesi- 
astical promotions, though more evidently so in other church affairs, as will be 
shewn hereafter. At present let it be observed, that the interest that he had 
with her majesty he chiefly employed in procuring preferments for learned and 
worthy men, or at least her bounty for such of them as were in distress. He 
had been formerly, as was related above,t an useful friend to men of literature 
and merit, while he was chaplain to Lord Chancellor Finch, and recommended 
to preferments in the gift of the seals; and no less so in the commission ap- 
pointed by King William for approving and recommending to his majesty fit 
persons to succeed in the crown preferments, in which he was joined with my 
Lord of Canterbury, and the Bishops of Ely, Sarum, &c. And the same desire 
of providing the church with able men prompted him to labour this point with the 
queen; in which he had more success than any one man in her reign, though not so 
much as he might have expected, could she always have followed her own judgment 
or inclination. For her ministry were constantly tnterposing, and directing her 
in the disposal of ecclesiastical preferments, as well as of civil and military 

offices. So that frequently she was not at liberty to yield to his influence, and 
follow his advice. Yet this regard was had to him, notwithstanding, that the 
queen would ‘rarely give her promise without his advice, and, generally speaking, 
consent first obta ined. And he did not prove unw orthy, either of this her 
majesty’s confidence in him, or condescension towards him. For he neither 
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* Ibid. pp. 315 —320. 
[ Life, pp. 22—25. Comp. sup. vol. xvi. p. 274, note. | 
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would oppose any man of real worth, upon account of party distinctions ; 
nor would he consent to her preferring any man whose religious principles or 
morals were ill spoken of or suspected, though he were otherwise of great 
abilities, useful to the ministry, or favoured at court. He had remarkable 
struggles with great men upon this score, but he held to his point, and he pre- 
vailed, at least as to the promotions in England, He could not bear she should 
give her preferments to persons who had no other merit, no other title to her 
favour, than their zeal for a party. And he thought it hard, (and used to tell 
her majesty so,) that men of known virtue and learning should not share in 
these favours, purely because they fell under the denomination of party men. 
He laid before her ‘ the ill consequences she would find if she made distine- 
tions of persons as to high and low church in the disposal of her church pre- 
ferments.” He must mean, if she made party her only or principal rule in the 
bestowing those preferments. For at one time (as he observes) she refused 
persons, as he thought, for being Tories. (1705.) At another time, when he 
recommended, the reason given for the refusal was, that the person he pro- 
posed was a notorious Whig. (1713.) He imagined she might depend upon 
the goodness of her own judgment as to the worth and fitness of persons, if 
she would but make use of it; and told her, when he proposed several to her 
for a vacant bishopric, ‘ that, whether she put in any of his naming or no, 
she should put in one of her own choice, and not have one put upon her by others.’ 
{t is true that most of those who succeeded in preferments through his friend- 
ship were reputed Tories. Yet his applications for his own friends were made 
with all the justice and fairness that could be to the characters of those of the 
other party, who happened to have the same preferments in view. For in- 
stance, when the living of St. James’s was vacant by the promotion of Dr. 
Wake, his grace proposed Dr. Moss asa fit person for it; and the queen told 
him, she had thought of him herself; yet, Dr. Trimnel being occasionally men- 
tioned, he gave her a very good character of him.* In which, though he did 
no more than what was just, yet probably Dr. Trimnel was more obliged to 
him for this lift than to all the interest that was made by his other friends. 
And the same may be said of the great Bishop Bull, of whose late pro- 
motion though the Archbishop of Canterbury seemed to claim the merit, 
yet she told the Archbishop of York, that ‘she would not have done it but 
for the great character he had given her before of this Dr. Bull.’ He in- 
deed did not rightly approve of this promotion, on account of the doctor's great 
age. He thought his merit should have been rewarded some other way ; and 
as it was a reflection on the government that a man of such worth should 
not be earlier preferred, so it might prove a detriment to the church, that 
he was preferred so late. And as to Dr. Beveridge, who naturally occurs 
to the mind upon the mention of age and learning among the English bishops, 
his grace reminded the queen, ‘ that her father King James had, in her hear- 
ing, declared him to be the learnedest man we had in our church.’ He de- 
lighted indeed in giving her majesty good characters of her clergy, and would 
never give a bad one, though true, unless the interest of the church obliged 
him to do so. He used to grieve and complain of the strange misrepresen- 
tations which he observed were made to the queen, of persons who deserved 
her favour and countenance. He set her right as often as he had opportunity, 
and would sometimes ‘ have (as he says) warm talk with her about those who 
made false representations of persons to her majesty.’ 

“And he had some reason too to expostulate with her on this head, upon 


* « He had before said to my Lord Sunderland, in a letter, June 14, 1703, ‘ I 
heartily wish Dr. Trimnel had some good preferment in the church, for he well de- 
serves it, and indeed I do not know a better man. If my good character of him to 
her majesty can add anything to her grace’s (viz., the Duchess of Marlborough’s) 
recommendation, I am not only ready, but shal be glad to give it at all times.’” 
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his own account, for there were some who had endeavoured to represent him 
to her majesty, as not being true to her interests, as both my Lord Godolphin 
and my Lord Marlborough had acquainted him, though the queen herself took 
no notice of it, nor seemed to receive the least impressions to his prejudice. 

** But to proceed to his other acts and services for the benefit of the clergy 
and honour of the church of England. In all ecclesiastical affairs during the 
queen’s reign, he was principally consulted, and, as he applied himself more 
closely to those as being most properly within his sphere, so his application 
generally met with success and turned to good account.”"* .... 

....+ “ Nor were his endeavours ever wanting (though not always success- 
ful) for promoting men of the best learning, and encouraging them with re- 
wards proportionably to their merits, insomuch that there were very few men 
in England of extraordinary knowledge and literature, in the age he lived, to 
whom his patronage, recommendation, or interest were not at some time or 
other highly useful, such as Bull, Beveridge, Prideaux, Bentley, Potter, Mills, 
[Mill,] Grabe, &c. From some of them the acknowledgments to him are still 
extant, which may not only without injury, but with honour to their memory 
be here inserted. 

“The first is a letter from Dr. Beveridge, wrote the day after his con- 
secration, and breathes the primitive spirit of that great man :— 


‘ May Ir PLease your Grace, Hampstead, July 17, 1704. 

‘ All things being then, and not till then, prepared for it, 1 was confirmed 
upon Saturday last, the 15th instant, and consecrated the Sunday following ; 
which I was at first very unwilling to consent to, being desirous to have had 
more time to myself between the hurry of a confirmation dinner and the great 
solemnity of the consecration. But there were but three bishops in or about 
the town, Rochester, Bath and Wells, and Chichester. The last whereof had 
appointed business in the country which would oblige him to leave the city 
before the next Lord’s-day. So that if it had not been done then, it must 
have been put off for a great while longer, which I was very loth it should, 
for fear the diocese might suffer by it. 

‘ And now the business is over, I could not but take the first opportunity of 
acquainting your grace with it, or of begging the favour of you that, as you 
was an instrument, I believe, in God's hand, to call me to this high office in the 
church, so you would be pleased to assist me with your earnest prayers to 
Almighty God, that I may be directed or enabled by Him faithfully to dis- 
charge the duty He hath laid upon me, to the honour of His great name, the 
edifying of His church, and to the service of her sacred majesty. Which I 
have the more ground to hope for, because, as your grace knows, I had no 
hand in seeking after it myself, but undertook it in pure obedience to the will of 
God, manifested in His directing her majesty to name me to it, whom she had so 
little knowledge of. But though she did not, yet God knows how unfit I am 
for so great and high a station in His church, and notwithstanding hath called 
me to it; and therefore I trust in Him to carry me through it so that I may - 
sive a good account of it to Him at the last day; which that I may, I again 
most humbly desire your prayers for, my lord, your truly affectionate friend 
and humble servant, ‘Witt, Sr. Asapu.’ 


«« What follows is the conclusion of a long letter from Dr. Mill; but it is 
all that pertains to our present purpose. 


‘I have something se of direct concernment to myself, which I beg leave 
to acquaint your lordship with. The 14th of August last, I took possession of 
(what I owe, under God, to your grace’s goodness and intercession) my prebend of 
Canterbury. I found Mr. Dean, and everybody there, extremely kind and oblig- 
ing. And I cannot look upon the easiness of the place, and its suitableness to my 
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genius and present circumstances, without reflecting upon this preferment as 
a very | gpebewcoeee blessing of the Divine Providence towards me. And, accord- 
ingly, It cannot but in all sincerity profess, that, as it has pleased God, so, in 
getting me this, your grace has been a greater benefactor to me than if you can 
procure me the best deanery in England. I have everything | want; and, what 
I value above all things, leisure to study. And, if God give me life and heaith, 
I hope your grace shall see the fruits of your benefaction. I daily remember 
your grace in my prayers, and remain, with all possible gratitude, your grace’s 
most obliged and most obedient faithful servant, *Jo. Mitt.’ 


‘ Oxon, Nov. 14, 1704.’’* 


“In Feb. 1704—5, Dr. Bull was made acquainted with her majesty’s gra- 
cious intentions of conferring upon him the bishopric of St. David’s, the news 
whereof he received with great surprise, and with no less concern. And con- 
sidering the great weight of that high station in the church, and how much 
work is required to a conscientious discharge of that administration, and 
withal, the ill state of health, under which he then laboured, and the evening 
of life to which he was now arrived, being in the 71st year of his age, I do not 
wonder that he did at first decline engaging in that important office... .. . 
But though Dr. Bull was very unwilling, for the reasons I have already men- 
tioned, to enter into the episcopal college; yet being importuned by his 
friends, who understood the distressed state and condition of his family; and 
what most prevailed, being earnestly solicited by several of the governors of the 
church, which he looked upon as the call of Providence, he was at last prevailed 
upon to accept of that elevated station which he never sought. ... . 

‘But, however difficult the employment might prove to Dr. Bull, in the 
decline of his strength and vigour, it certainly concerned the honour of the 
nation, not to suffer a person to die in an obscure retirement, who upon the 
account of his learned performances, had shined with so much lustre ina 
neighbouring nation, where he had received the united thanks of her bishops, 
for the great service he had done to the cause of Christianity, Accordingly 
he was consecrated Bishop of St. David’s, in Lambeth Chapel, the 29th of 
April, 1705 ; — which occasion there was a very good sermon preached by 
the rector of St. Peter’s Cornhill, Dr. Waugh. . . . . This worthy clergy- 
man succeeded Bishop Beveridge in the care of that parish ;f and, among his 
other excellences, it may be mentioned with honour, that he treadeth in the 
steps of that pious prelate in the government of it; and that congregation 
continueth still distinguished, as exemplary for devotion in the city of 
London.” 

. . . « “The queen had, a little before this, promoted Dr. Beveridge to the 
see of St. Asaph, who had shewed himself very learned in ecclesiastical know- 
ledge. They were both [Bull and Beveridge] pious and devout men, but 
were now declining; both of them being old, and not like to hold out long. 
Soon after this, the see of Lincoln became vacant by that bishop's death. Dr. 
Wake was, after some time, promoted to it; a man eminently learned, an 
excellent writer, a good preacher, and, which is above all, a man of an ex- 
emplary life.’’§ 


* Ibid. vol. ii. 
+ [In the gift of the crown by Beveridge’s appointment to a bishopric. ] 
t Nelson's Life of Bishop Bull, pp. 407—410. 
§ Burnet’s Own Time, vol. iv. p. 78. (ed, 1818.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 





ON THE NONJURING BISHOPS. 


Sir,—-In the last Number of “ Fraser's Magazine” appears an article 
entitled “ The Oxford Nonjurors,” which the author at least considers 
to demand an answer. His estimate of it may be gathered from some 
of his concluding words :—« In this dilemma we now leave them,” (the 
Oxford divines;) “ let them extricate themselves if they are able. No; 
they cannot extricate themselves. It will require more jesuitism and 
sophistry than even they possess to extricate them. We have un- 
masked their pretences, and the effects will not soon be forgotten.’ 
This quotation will prepare those who have not read the article for 
the announcement that it is a very angry one. Indeed, there is little 
conceivable or inconceivable folly and wickedness of which the author 
does not imagine his Oxford nonjurors to be capable. 

And what is his charge against them? It is even this, that in some 
of their catene patrum they have designated Drs. Hickes and Collier 
as bishops, which office they held and exercised among that division 
of the nonjurors which continued in separation from the great body of 
the Anglican church. Start not at the apparent smallness of the 
offence. The author has a train of dire consequences which he con- 
siders necessarily to follow from such ascription of dignity to those 
learned and pious doctors. For he argues, that if they were other 
than schismatic, then that imputation must belong to the established 
bishops, as there cannot be two Catholic churches in the same place ; 
that, consequently, the ordinations of these latter were null and void, 
and that, the nonjuring succession having ceased, there is no legitimate 
ministry at present in the English church. 

Let me first set this writer’s mind at ease about myself. I would 
not, I confess, have bestowed the titles of bishop and confessor on 
Hickes and Collier, because their conduct, viewed as an historical 
question, seems to me one of great difficulty; and I have a strong 
objection to startling the public by usages to which they are not ac- 
customed, unless I am confident of the strict propriety of such usages. 
But this is beside our main business. I proceed to shew that the Ox- 
ford catene patrum do not, by their practice, leave the existing church 
in the gloomy condition our author imagines. 

Throughout his essay, which he must excuse my telling is written 
in a style of pretension in no way justified by the performance, he 
overlooks the important distinction between mission and orders. Both 
are requisite to the due exercise, but not both to the very existence, 
of the ministerial office. Thus, if I, asa duly ordained priest, officiate 
in my own parish, and in strict subordination to my diocesan, my acts 
are guaranteed both by orders and mission. If I intrude into the 
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vineyard of another, 1 have orders, but not mission—i. e., I am ca- 
pable of performing ministerial acts, but have no right to perform 
them then and there. ‘The same principle applies to a bishop admi- 
nistering ordination. If he ordain in the diocese of another, without 
that other’s authority, he acts schismatically, and the ordination is 
uncanonical, Similarly, a bishop consecrated to a see canonically 
tilled (which is not precisely the case of Hickes or Collier) is un- 
lawfully consecrated. But it will not follow that such ordinations and 
consecrations are mere nullities. ‘To make this out, 1 apprehend that 
it would be requisite to prove that the persons who performed them 
were not bishops. No doubt the language of some of the canons 
quoted in Fraser’s seems at first sight to pronounce uncanonical and 
schismatical erdinations, performed even by a true bishop, to be alto- 
gether invalid. But this must be understood in point of church law, 
not in the nature of the thing; and this, Ist, because the canons could 
only regulate, not constitute ordination, which derives its essence 
from the Saviour’s ordinance. But they might for the good of the 
church for ever debar certain persons from the exercise of an office 
which had been impressed upon them in true form, in form so true as 
ouly to stand in need of the church's approbation to be quickened and 
made effective ; 2ndly, because the church made exceptions as she 
caw fit. No cases come more clearly under the canons quoted than 
those of the Novatians and Donatists. And yet their clergy on 
coming over to the Catholic church were received as such without any 
fresh ordination. Again, the patriarchate of Antioch was kept in a 
state of melancholy schism by the rival pretensions of the Kustathians 
and Meletians, which terminated, through the instrumentality of St. 
Chrysostom, in the occupation of Flavian, notwithstanding that his 
orders came to him by the less canonical succession of the two. I 
will venture to say that our case in respect of succession is far more 
endangered by our author's principles than by the practice on which 
he is so severe; for, while there is no reason to think that the line of 
bishops has been broken, we know that the canons have been conti- 
nually violated: and probably were so by the consecration of ‘Tillot- 
son and his associates. 

It thus appears that an uncanonically ordained bishop is not there- 
fore no bishop, and that the church has never considered herself so 
strictly bound by her own canons as by the Saviour’s ordinance. She 
has not serupled in case of need to violate the one, so long as the es- 
sentials of the other were carefully preserved. She has often received 
men as bishops and priests who were made so in schism, but were, 
notwithstanding, made so in true descent from the apostles. 

From this, two things will follow, fatal to our author’s unconcealed 
exultation :— 

Ist. That one who believes Hickes and his coadjutors to have acted 
schismatically may, notwithstanding, quite innocently call the former 
a bishop. . 

2ndly. That another, considering Tillotson and his associates to 
have been the schismatics, or thinking the question between the two 
parties to be one of great difficulty, may yet, now that the one suc- 
cession has died off, and the other remains, have no scruple in adher- 
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ing to the latter, being fuliy persuaded of its essential validity, what- 
ever canonical shade may rest on a portion of its history. Under 
which head the Oxford writers may class themselves in regard to the 
historical question is a matter of little moment, so long as they do 
adhere in a spirit of obedience and faith to the present church of 
England, a duty which I believe they perform themselves not less 
fully than they preach it to others. I believe this myself, and what 
is of much more consequence, their ecclesiastical superiors believe it 
too. 

Amid all his wrath at their conduct in regard to Hickes, our author 
has a tolerable stock to expend on another enormity,—a deed, according 
to him, of foul dishonour and deceit, though to what purpose directed 
I am unable to discover. They have styled the bishops of Edinburgh, 
and of Ross, and Argyle, as the “ Lord’’ bishops of their respective 
dioceses ; and their opponent imagines (with abundance of company 
in his error I allow) that our bishops take the title of “ Lord” only in 
virtue of their temporal baronies, which source of honour the Scottish 
bishops are plainly without. He will find, however, that the title of 
Acorornc, Dominus, or Lord, has appertained to the office of bishop 
from the earliest times ; and that, accordingly, it is given as readily to 
our colonial prelates who have no baronies, as to our native ones who 
have. 

With three pieces of advice, I will bid farewell to this writer of an 
article of which ‘the effects will not soon be forgotten.” 

One is, that while literature is sufficiently dishonoured by the mo- 
dern spirit of personality and gossip, theology altogether revolts from 
the contact. Among the objects of his ire and suspicion (for he seems 
full of suspicions) is an article in a recent number of the “ Quarterly 
Review” on Oxford Theology. Here, too, he has found the obnoxious 
phrase “Bishop Hickes,” and therefore, in true newspaper spirit, he infers 
that it proceeds from one of the Oxford divines, that they have taken 
to reviewing themselves, &e. What does it signify who wrote it, toa 
mind really in search of truth ? That it is the work of one who does 
not in all things coincide with the leaders of what is called the Oxford 
Tract party, is evident from its contents ; and rnmour assigns it to one 
of the most valuable contributors to the “ Quarterly,” who has never, 
so far as I know, been more mixed up with the writers of the Tracts 
than any one else who gives them his general approbation. 

2ndly. A man should be cautious of thinking that he has made a 
discovery. Had our author, when the question “ which were the 
schismatics ?”’ dawned upon his mind, but reflected on the circumstance 
that he was not the first to consider it,—that the consequences which 
seemed to him to hang upon it must therefore have probably presented 
themselves tothe attention of those who had been beforehand with him, 
—that it was of all things the most unlikely that they should have 
escaped the notice of the learned and acute divines against whom his 
attack is directed, or that such zealous advocates of the Anglican suc- 
cession should have failed to provide against them, it is probable that 
we should have been spared his lucubrations. 

srdiy. Let him remember the invaluable rule, “in necessariis 
unitas, in dubiis libertas, et in omnibus caritas.”’ Dare he affirm 
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that any aceredited high-church writer, whether in Oxford or out of 
it, has contradicted a single clause of a catholic creed, or a single ar- 
ticle of the Anglican church? If not, then surely we may be satisfied 
as to the first article in the rule. Under the second head may well 
be ranged such points as the precise amount of esteem due to the 
primitive ages, the value of some early practices now discontinued, 
(the discontinuance being obediently submitted to,) nay more, by way 
of climax, whether or not Hickes and Collier should be designated as 
bishops. It remains for our author, and others like him, to remember 
the third point. Has he done so? Not most assuredly in the paper 
before us. Does he not know that it is sin to bring rash accusations 
against, or indulge in causeless anger with, a Christian brother? 
And if that brother be in the grace and favour of God, then may not 
the man who helps to swell a popular outery against him be haply 
found to be “ fighting against God ’’? I. G. 


THOUGHTS ON MISSIONS.—No. L«* 


ReVEREND Sir,—Among the many evils which have taken their rise 
from the decay of a godly discipline and self-regulating power in the 
Anglican church, that is not the least whereby efforts to extend her 
boundaries, however well intended, have not been in unison either 
with our own church’s principles or in imitation of the practice of 
antiquity. 

This is a grave charge, involving, as it does, both of our so-called 
church societies in the imputation of unfaithfulness to the church which 
they profess to represent. I believe, however, it is too well founded, 

In the first place, what is the object proposed by the Church Mis- 
sionary Society and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
leaving out of the question the various other societies not connected 
with the church, with whom of course I have nothing to do? I will 
limit the question to India, since with that country my duty lies con- 
nected ; what, then, is the design of these two societies with respect to 
India? The name of one suggests an answer for both — “ the 
propagation of the gospel.” ‘The name is good, the design bene- 
volent, the object transcendently glorious. But this is no novelty, as 
some persons seem disposed to imagine; it is no invention of the 

nineteenth, nor yet of the seventeenth, century ; it is coetaneous with 
the commencement, and will be coincident with the duration, of the ~ 
gospel itself. ‘The first efforts were of an extraordinary kind, and 
assisted by means which we now can barely hope for. Still, how- 
ever, much was left for human agency to effect after the withdrawal 
of the miraculous gifts. 

Missions have been conducted by men of like passions with our- 
selves, assisted as we are, or may be, with the ordinary operations of 


* The Editor inserts this letter under the impression that it may be both interest- 
ing and useful to his readers in Great Britain to see the views entertained by a 
clergyman resident in India, though they may not entirely concur in them. 
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the Holy Ghost. One would imagine, then, that to these patterns 
5 regard would be paid, and that some little trouble would be taken by 
dee those interested in the matter to ascertain what were the means by 

| which so much was effected; but, no! regard is more kindly given 
to modern and untried inventions than to ancient and approved prac- 





4 i* tice ; and even when tried and found wanting, there seems no looking 
HE back if haply they may light on first principles, but rather a throwing 
| | the blame on the all but reprobate condition of the heathen, as if no 
BB case of parallel difficulty had been presented to early propagators of 
i the faith, and had been treated with success. 


Now, so far from the natives of India being of a different or more 

y Bae degraded stamp than many of those who were brought into the early 

/ & : church, as might be urged by some, I conceive, and | believe I shall 

| be borne out by every one conversant with ancient and ecclesiastical 

history when I state my conviction, that they were similar people, 

under very similar circumstances. a 

It should be borne in mind that we have to do with a people who, = 

in the mass, are a very simple minded race, with but few ideas, which, a 

| with their habits and customs, have been handed down from remote Fr. 

yl ages with a kind of religious tenacity of observance. Let the case be 

| supposed of conversion to Christianity from among such a people ; is 

a it in the abstract to be expected that they will at once throw aside as 

foolish and vain all that they have learned from their forefathers, and 

at once adopt our customs, and with a tremendous effort raise their 

habits of thought and mental attainment to a level with ours, which 

‘ have been the growth of ages of Christianity and philosophy ? Surely a 

; not. 4 

Leaving the abstract question, which, thanks be to the Head of the 4 

church, we may, what do we find in the actual state of native Chris- | 

‘ tians? Why, that they are generally, save where pains have been ig 

| taken to dispossess them of many of the laudable and excellent prin- 

ciples of nature, the fair traces of a primitive faith, surviving even the 

degeneracy of successive generations, and thus turning them adrift on 

: | the wide sea of error and infidelity without chart or compass,—gene- “* 

ian rally, | say, they are very attentive and regular in their acts of wor- = 

3 ship, but having a great inaptitude for learning bare explanations and 3 

definitions without something tangible and real to serve as helps, and 

retaining, in a great degree, their social and civil distinctions, and 

attached to many of their former customs. Now, let those who, in 

utter neglect of their many positive acts of piety, would question the Ee 

, Christianity of such a people merely because their habits and other a 

f peculiarities do not accord with those generally received in western 

climes as fit and proper,—let such, I say, examine into many of their 

own allowed customs, their approved systems of etiquette and cour- 

; tesy, then let them candidly consider, on the one hand, the real dis- 4 

| | advantages of the native Christians of India, and their own superior if 

| education, with the no small advantage of the progressive civilization 

of some centuries on the other; and if the improvement of Christian 

privileges on the part of the Hindoo be not much greater than that 
of many who are loud on the subject, Lam greatly mistaken. 

Seeing, then, that the natives of India are not on the same footing, 
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and by justice should not be so treated, as the present race of British 
or other European Christians in respect of previous acquirements and 
freedom from bias against, and imperfection in the practice of, Chris- 
tianity; it is worthy of inquiry whether the church has ever had to 
do with similar cases. ‘There can be little doubt of this; our own 
land presented to the early apostle, whoever he was, a picture per- 
haps not very dissimilar to that which in India now greets the eye of 
the English missionary—a people wedded to the customs of their fore- 
fathers, having a sort of natural religion warped from its pristine 
form ; and yet these and other obstacles as mighty were overcome. 
The cross triumphed, and the little band felt that their Lord’s promise 

Matt. xxviii. 20) was no idle nor unmeaning one, but a promise of 
actual fulfilment. And why should it not be so now? Has the 
church quite lost the spirit and the vigour of the early ages? Is 
there none among all the sons whom she hath nourished who can be 
content to lay himself out for this work, and become all things to all 
men in order to gain some? ‘I'wo societies, it is answered, have 
arisen within the church of England to supply the church’s place in 
this undertaking. But, alas! how are their efforts made often to jar, 
and seldom to work in unison. We have no grand rallying point. We 
are all aiming, it is true, at one object; and this might be thought 
sufficient to ensure unity and harmony of action, but it has not hither- 
to been so; each takes his own view of things and acts accordingly, 
the sum therefore of the varying acts being equal to the sum of the 
acts themselves. 

The cause of all this, in my opinion, is the novel institution of so- 
cieties, and the novel principles and practices adopted and sanctioned 
by them ; and all this again has resulted from an imperfect acquaint- 
ance with, or proud rejection of, ancient practice. 

The only proper missionary society is that holy body instituted by 
Christ himself, even his church. The only proper principles by which 
its practice should be regulated are the sacred scriptures, with what 
may be gathered from the holy men who managed its concerns for 
the first four or five centuries. All other institutions are intrusions; 
all efforts for the conversion of the heathen should emanate from the 
church as a body, and not from a few individuals in that church. I 
mean not to say that it is not the duty of private Christians to attempt 
the instruction of the ignorant; but | mean, to be effectual, the grand 
effort must be made by the church; it is nothing but the machinery 
of the church which can cope with or prevail against the powers of 
darkness, To say that a society self-originated has the authority to 
represent itself as the champion of Christ in a heathen country is al- 
most as little reasonable as that a party of Hindoos should associate 
for the quelling, in the name of the queen, the Canadian revolt. 

There seems to be quite a monomania on the subject of societies 
and committees in the present day, all too Jamentably proving our 
unhealthy and precarious condition ; instead of the ancient mode of 
reducing the nations to the obedience of the faith, which in our own 
land we at this day thankfully acknowledge not to have been par- 
tially successful, in a district among a few villages, nor yet superficially 
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so as not to outlive the generation, but we have seen every nook and 
corner successively permeated by Christian doctrine, and united by 
Christian fellowship, and we at this day reap the benefit and enjoy 
the comfort of the hope which was then enjoyed. Instead of this, a 
novel scheme has been adopted, the effects of which are but too well 
seen in the disorders in its actual working out, in the squabbles be- 
tween societies and between the managers of the same society, and in 
the contempt and disregard of episcopal authority, besides the pro- 
duction among laymen of a desire for the attrectation of sacred things, 
with, moreover, the manifold evils produced in parishes at home, 
which are growing rifer and more pernicious every year,—I mean the 
running after preachers who are invited to town or elsewhere to plead, 
as it is termed, the cause of this or that society, rendering parochial 
distinctions null and void, and the pastoral relation abortive,—a 
similar state of things, in fact, to that which preceded the Reformation, 
when the mendicant orders itinerated through every parish, bringing 
disorder and discord in their train, between whom and certain itine- 
rants of the present day there exists more than a fancied resem- 
blance. 

Now, as regards India, my remedy would be this in outline: that 
country is civilly divided into four presidencies, over three of which 
there is already a bishop, sent out for the European clergy, or those 
who minister to European Christians. I would subdivide each pre- 
sent see (as far only as the native or indigenous church is concerned) 
into suffragan sees, making the present bishop of each presidency or 
province archbishop or metropolitan, and the Bishop of Calcutta pa- 
triarch of the whole Indian church. I would recommend a general 
synod of the whole church to regulate the liturgy, offices, canons, and 
constitutions, all of which (though based of course upon our own 
Anglican model) to be modified according to the climate, customs, 
languages, and other circumstances of the people for whose use and 
edification they were intended; for nothing can be more absurd or 
contrary to the church’s meaning than that the same liturgy and cere- 
monies will be suitable for all places, as may be gathered not only 
from a little reflection, but also from the Preface to the Book of Com- 
mon-prayer, on Ceremonies, where | find it stated—“ We think it 
convenient that every country should use such ceremonies as they 
shall think best to the setting forth of God’s honour and glory, and to 
the reducing of the people to a most perfect and godly living.” And 
again, the language of the 34th Article is, that “ It is not necessary 
that traditions and ceremonies be in all places one and utterly like ; 
for at all times they have been divers, and may be changed according 
to the diversities of countries, times, and men’s manners, so that no- 
thing be ordained against God's word.” And, “ every particular and 
national church hath authority to ordain, change, and abolish cere- 
monies or rites of the church ordained only by man’s authority, so 
that all things be done to edifying.” 

To proceed, however, somewhat more in detail, we will take the 
Madras presidency for an example; and it is well suited to our pur- 
pose, seeing that the southern portion of it at least is studded pretty 
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equally with mission stations, at each of which we have a nucleus of 
a few Christian natives. I would then make each mission station of 
the two societies the centre of a diocese, consecrate the European 
missionary bishop, and give him a certain range within which to ex- 
ercise his episcopal functions. Let us take the Tanjoor mission, 
which is the eldest, as an illustration. There are in that mission 
about forty or fifty villages or parishes, inhabited by a few Christians, 
each of which is under the care of a lay catechist or reader ; these 
the missionaries, who are placed centrally, visit perhaps four times a 
year. The whole mission occupies a circle having a radius of per- 
haps forty or fifty miles. ‘The missionaries have of course full con- 
trol over the catechists, and their visits to each parish are now more 
like episcopal visitations than aught else, save that confirmation and 
orders are not administered. 

I would abolish the modern order of lay catechists, and would or- 
dain them deacons; on those who by their piety and attainments pur- 
chased it I would confer the good degree of the priesthood, and let 
the rest remain deacons; for if natives are fit as catechists to instruct 
their fellow-countrymen, expound the word of God, and perform 
divine service in the house of God, which they now do, they are 
surely fit to be deacons and priests. ‘Thus should we not expose our- 
selves to the charge of instituting a new order, or rather of admitting 
unordered persons to perform sacred offices. 

Kach bishop, then, in his diocese, (which would be quite a suffi- 
cient employ for a faithful administration of its affairs,) would rule his 
clergy by the church's canons, counsel them, exhort, rebuke them, 
urge them and their people to holiness of heart and consistency of 
life, and, in short, perform all things requisite as well for the building 
up of the native Christians as for extending the church's blessings 
among the native heathen. 

This is as much of the plan as shall be laid open on this oceasion ; 
and it is hoped that enough may have been said to serve towards the 
rectification of our former mistakes. Before, however, this paper is 
closed, it may be well ta state some of the advantages which are likely 
to attend an improved ecclesiastical mission system, 

By some such plan as this we shall act on the ancient model so 
well adapted for ensuring unity of purpose and action; we shall be 
sure that we present the same front to the natives of Bengal as to 
those of southern India ; our worship will be conducted in an uniform 
way ; and the taunt of both heathen and Romanists will fall harmless, 
which have at present much force, when they ridicule the many and 
great discrepancies in our public worship, and, with a serio-comic 
countenance, inquire what our church really believes and holds, or 
whether we have a church at all. 

If we value union, have any mind to fulfil the Saviour’s express 
wish, (John, xiv. 20—23,) we shall have a powerful engine in this 
system; we shall thus take our stand on ancient and acknowledged 
principles, which will give us a claim to be heard by all the eastern 
churches, and we shall have so pure and holy a faith and worship as 
may not fail to do good to the decayed churches of Christ. Once 


Vor. XVII.—Jan. 1840. P 
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get the church of India well organized, and a standard church is 
raised which will have a similar effect on the surrounding weak and 
decayed churches to that which Rome exercised in her best days. 
England occupies the same vantage ground now in Christendom 
which was early and usefully possessed by imperial Rome. Let the 
Anglican church in the west, and her daughter, the Indian, in the 
east, exert herself, not only among those where Christ is not named, 
but let them seek to restore to their ancient standing those churches 
which have long drooped, and retrim, or cause to be retrimmed, the 
flame of piety which has well nigh gone out upon their altars. Oh, 
there is a great work for our Indian church to achieve; great events 
are before her. It remains only that she array her own forces, and 
buckle on her armour to the conflict. In the south-western border of 
South India there is, as is known to most Christians, a church which 
anciently had no connexion with Rome, but which has ever had com- 
munion with one of the chief oriental churches, now professedly with 
Antioch. There have been for some years attempts made by a body 
of English presbyters (in connexion with the Church Missionary So- 
ciety) in order to restore this church to a scriptural practice, and to 
induce the metran, or bishop, to change some customs which by us 
are looked upon as superstitious and vain. ‘The experiment has not 
succeeded, I will not say from the fault of the agents themselves, for 
with this I have no wish to meddle, but the great reason seems to me 
to be that they were out of their place. They had no authority dele- 
gated to them from the church to treat with another church, and with- 
out this their interference in rites and ceremonies would very naturally 
be regarded by the Syrian bishop as unjustifiable; to say they were 
ministers of the church of England is nothing to the purpose, as the 
cortanen, or native priests, might with as good reason visit England 
and remonstrate with our venerated primate on the alleged simplicity 
of our worship. 

“No change,” say the Syrians, “ can be effected in our customs 
without the sanction of the patriarch of Antioch, to whom we owe 
subjection ; what he says, we say.” Now, on a more ecclesiastical 
footing, the Indian church would, as a sister, use her influence with 
the Bishop of Antioch; and thus through that quarter we might 
better raise the Syrians of Travancore, and by this means do no vio- 
lence to their reverence for authority, which can never be regarded 
otherwise than as a step fraught with danger, and one which never 
las issued in good to the church, but has often introduced anarchy 
and schism, and every evil work. 

With respect to India generally, or those inhabitants of it by 
intercourse with whom I have been led to form my opinion I would 
say, if the conversion of this country be wished, it must be by a 
‘-hurch well detailed and organized, so as fitly and advantageously to 
supplant Hindooism. ‘Those who have observed and mingled much 
with natives of India, know full well their timidity of character, how 
they dread being cast out of all intercourse with their fellows, how 
they cling to what has the sacred stamp of antiquity, how entwined 
with their every-day habits and social intercourse are their present 
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ideas of religion. Can we then hope by a few isolated attacks to 
shake this compact fabric? Were it wise to do so, unless we were 
able to give them a fair equivalent for their faith by the shade and 
stream endeared, unless we had a well-arranged and holy system to 
offer them—a protecting, a fostering and a hallowing ministry ? Alas ! 
i fear we have treated these people wrong; we have dealt with them 
as we would with the peasant of Christian England, and have won- 
dered that the gospel call has not been heard with equal avidity in 
the one case as in the other, whereas the dullest plough-boy at home 
knows more of the gospel by tradition than can be learned by the 
Hindoo in many years ; besides, the one in a Christian country, bap- 
tized into the Christian church, has moreover every day something to 
remind him of his Christian calling, some church spire to point him 
to heaven, some opening grave with the solemn service over one of 
his fellows, the temple of God open for prayer, and praise, and teach- 
ing, with many a sacred truth vested in traditional tales. We might 
almost as reasonably look for the success of a few isolated Brahmins 
in Britain in shaking this faith of the olden time which yet is pos- 
sessed by our community, as for the success of our past and present 
essays towards the shaking the Hindoo out of his deeply-rooted and 
early-acquired notions. I know there is a promise of success at- 
tached to missionary work; I know and joyfully acknowledge this 
truth; but does not God bless well adapted means? Are we not 
bound to use the best means? Was not the promise and exhortation 
(Matt. xxviii. 19, 20) addressed to the church as such? And is God 
bound to bless the exertions of those whom he never commissioned ? 
These are considerations which I hope will receive their due regard ; 
and in humble trust that the subject may be taken up by those in 
authority, I remain, Rey. Sir, yours obediently, 
PressytTer [Noicus, 


ON THE SCOTTISH PRESBYTERIAL CHURCH. 


Dear Sir,—I avail myself of the permission which you offer in your 
note to make a few remarks upon Mr. Cumming’s letter, printed in 
the last (the November) Number of the British Magazine. 

There seem to have been three periods in the existence of the pres- 
byterial heresy, from its outset, in Geneva and Scotland, to our own 
days. In the first, men’s minds were so distracted by the varieties of 
opinion then held—namely, by that in favour of the immediately pre- 
ceding form of the Catholic faith, in subjection to Rome ; by that tn 
favour of keeping the Catholic faith and discipline, and of reforming 
the church; and lastly, by that which proposed to keep neither, and 
to change church government into the new “ platform’’—that the ge- 
nerality of people were at a gaze, scarce knowing which way to go. 
And as the leaders in the new religion and “ platform’’ were vehe- 
ment in behalf of what they asseverated to be truth, and denied the 
lawfulness of any other “ discipline’ than their own; so, in the 
amazement ensuing upon their hitherto unparalleled attempt, it came 
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to pass that men did actually debate whether it were justifiable or no, 
who by their own lives nevertheless shewed that it was one in which 
they could take no part. In this we find the bold invention, the 
amazement of the world at it, great violence to carry it into practice, 
and great tyranny to keep its practice in a state of establishment. 
This first period may be considered to end with the dis-establishment 
and final oppression of the church of Scotland, by the state, at the 
accession of William of Orange. The second period has continued 
from that time, it would seem, to a very recent date. In it, pres- 
byterianism having succeeded in occupying the churches, and enjoy- 
ing the revenues, of the church of Scotland, has been gradually sink- 
ing into the decency of an established religion, has been acquiring a 
strong national influence, and has harmonized the minds of a once 
Catholic people to itself. All trace of its original turbulent and 
anarchical spirit has of course long since disappeared; unless we 
choose to trace it in the persecutions of the clergy of the church of 
Scotland during the last century. But that irregular spirit which de- 
veloped itself in presbyterianism, in independency, in fifth-monarchism, 
in Wesleyanism, and is still fruitfully developing itself in yearly ad- 
ditions to the catalogue of sects, needs excitement and agitation against 
the true church to keep up the vitality of its developments. While, 
therefore, the true church was even likely to be a competitor with the 
kirk for state establishment, the energy of the kirk wasalive, But all 
hope of such competition passed away long since ; and the kirk has 
arrived, it would seem, at its third period—the arrival of which was 
certain in the ordinary course of events ; and should we be mistaken in 
supposing it to have begun already, churchmen will nevertheless con- 
tinue to expect its coming. And whether it has begun or not, so as 
to claim general attention, the feeling exhibited by Mr. Cumming is 
that by which 1 am now supposing that it will be distinguished. 

Presbyterianism having now had time to examine its own working 
in a religious state establishment, and to compare itself with the Ca- 
tholic faith as held and taught by the church of Scotland and Eng- 
land, begins, it would seem, to have some doubts whether all is well. 
Whence is this kindly anxiety on Mr. Cumming’s part? Why is he 
so anxious to let us know that the “old Scottish divines held aposto- 
lical succession not only to be the possession but the high and happy 
privilege of our [the Scottish kirk] presbyters” ? We have not dis- 
covered airy circumstance which should lead us to forget who are our 
brethren in Christ on the north of the Tweed—namely, the bishops, 
clergy, and laity of the true Catholic and apostolic church of that 
land. Nor have we invited the Scottish kirk “ presbyters” to an 
union. Mr. Cumming must have some doubts of his being really a 
presbyter, as in this third period of the kirk many will have, to in- 
duce him to address to the English clergy through the British Maga- 
zine such a letter as that which now lies before me. But I will set 
down very brietly a few reasons against our admitting what he calls 
the “orders” of the Scottish kirk, and against union with it in any 
other way. 


1. We hold that we differ irreconcileably “ about succession ;" and 
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that it is not “just possible,’ but certainly not the fact “ that presby- 
ters may be the line, and bishops merely presbyters elevated and 
raised,” i. e., 80 raised as not to have any new and distinct power in- 
herent in the office of bishop, jure divino. 

2. We hold it quite impossible that any one can shew “ that pres- 
byters not only originally ordained, but that orders conferred without 
them were invalid ;”’ and on the contrary, that although, at the ordi- 
nation of priests, as directed by the Council of Carthage, A.p. 398, the 
priests who are present are to lay on their hands while the bishop 
ordains the candidate, yet that no instance previous to the 16th cen- 
tury can be shewn in which priests were allowed to assist in ordain- 
ing, as of their own authority, without the bishop. 

3. The churches of Scotland and England are not tied by the 
statements of Hooker or of any of their priests; and in particular 
where any statements of their priests are in opposition to their rituals 
and canons they are of no value whatever as proving anything either 
for or against them, inasmuch as such statements are obviously not 
commentaries upon their teaching, but rather refutations of it. Ac- 
cordingly, if Hooker and others can be shewn to have expressed 
their conviction, “ by implication or totidem verbis, of the validity of 
presbyterian orders,” still the ordinal at once nullifies any unguarded 
admission, in having always forbidden, as it now forbids, any ordina- 
tion but the catholic. ‘ 

4. A very few “ Scotch and Genevese presbyters” were admitted 
to officiate in English churches in that which | have described as the 
first period of presbyterianism, But that this was not with the sanc- 
tion of the church, but in direct violation of her polity, is demonstra- 
tively shewn by the exclusion of the intruding Travers from the 
‘Temple, on the ground of his not being in holy orders; and by the 
fact that the puritan Whittingham, the intruded dean of Durham, 
would also for the same reason have been removed had he not died 
before the steps for his removal were completed. The ejection of 
many of the puritan intruders on S. Bartholomew’s-day, 1662, for 
the reason that they were not, and would not be, ordained, is so preg- 
nant a proof of the mind of the church of England as to the nullity 
of all but catholic ordination, that the memory of that day is held in 
great abhorrence by all who pretend to any other sort. 

But granting that, in the early part of the presbyterian schism in 
England certain intruders unordained, as Travers and Whittingham, 
did officiate, their officiating, though in them a sacrilegious act, yet 
does not affect the English catholic succession, for the plain reason 
that none of them were intruded unconsecrated upon bishoprics, nor 
even so much as pretended to ordain as bishops. 

o. Supposing a bishop ever so well inclined* (as there is of course 
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* In the Notices to Correspondents (p.600) in the November Number of the Bri- 
tish Magazine, I see the astonishing statement that in a cathedral city “ divine service 
had been performed in one of the churches on the Sunday morning and evening by 
a dissenting minister according to his own mode, and in the intervening afternoon 
by a clergyman of the church of England according to its rites.” But I confess I 
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no reason to suppose any are inclined) to license a presbyterian 
teacher in a diocese, yet were he to do so without previously ordain- 
ing him, his licence would be absolutely null and void, and he himself 
in schism for pretending to grant one; and it would be the duty of 
all to refuse communion with him, and of candidates to refuse orders 
from him till he was reconciled to the church. 

6. Finally, we hold that nothing sacramental could be received 
from presbyterian ‘ presbyters,’’ beeause they have nothing to give, 
having received nothing, neither the power of giving orders, nor of 
absolution, nor of retaining sins, nor of celebrating the holy com- 
munion, or any other divine office. 

And now in relation to Mr. Cumming’s question, “ May it not be 
just possible that presbyters may be the line, and bishops merely 
presbyters raised and elevated, &c.?” Here is an argument ad vene- 
cundiam, which, if he wi/l overlook, we cannot. What have we 
churchmen been doing in Scotland ever since 1688? Have we not 
been “ confessing” against this “ possibility” to this very hour? Is it 
nothing that we have suffered the loss of all things in that kingdom, 
that our bishops have exchanged their inalienable temporalities for a 
bare subsistence, that they have been imprisoned for acting on their 
denial of this “ possibility’ ? And, on the other hand, is there any 
meaning in the words found in the confession of faith and solemn 
league and covenant, still sanctioned and from time to time republished 
by the Scotch kirk, in which the government by bishops is expressly 
denounced as a thing to be extirpated, or any meaning in the position 
of the presbyterian kirk in relation to the church of Scotland at this 
moment? The mind of both parties, the catholic church of Christ, 
and the presbyterian establishment, have been long openly declared to 
all Christendom. Does Mr. Cumming suppose that we, the successors 
of the apostles, are now, while shewing by our untiring confessorship 
in Scotland our unchanged faith, to suffer to be brought down and 
made the subject matter of private compromising literary debate the 
inestimable treasures of our catholic birthright ? 


Your faithful servant, D. P. 





ON 1 TIM. iv. 14, & 2 TIM. 1. 6. 


Sirn,—I do not remember to have seen the argument which arises 
from a critical analysis of the passages, 1 Tim. iv. 14, and 2 Tim. i. 
G, fully drawn out in any work upon the presbyterian controversy. 
Any one who attends to the force of the prepositions Ga and pera will, 








venture with great deference to differ from you in the view of that statement. I 
quite disbelieve that the sacrilege was “ sanctioned by the head of the church” in 
that cathedral city, whichever it was, for these reasons :—Ist, Because I think we 
cannot believe that any English bishop would, in his own city, overlook schism and 
sacrilege. 2ndly, Because, supposing such an event to have occurred, it is not cre- 
dible that the papists should have failed to ask and obtain a similar indulgence for the 
Roman mass. Should my view not be the correct one, I must leave my remarks 
in the paragraph to which this note is appended to be appropriated according to the 
circumstances. [See the Notices to Correspondents in this Number.—Eb.]} 
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I think, perceive (on taking the passages together) four things to be 
expressly distinguished in them—First, the gift; expressed by the 
same word, and evidently meaning the same thing, in both. Secondly, 
the giver ; not expressed in the former, but in the latter passage stated 
to be God. Thirdly, the means by which the gift was given ; expressed 
in the former passage to be “ prophecy,” in the latter, “ the putting 
on of My hands.” In both places the preposition da is used. And, 
lastly, the accompaniment of those means; mentioned in the former 
passage to be “the laying on of the hands of the presbytery ;” in the 
latter not mentioned at all. The preposition here is pera. 

I need not draw the inference, which seems to me as inevitable as 
it is important ; and I can hardly suppose it has been overlooked in 
the long controversies on this subject. My reading, however, has 
fallen chiefly among writers who have been contented to assume a 
defensive position in the discussion of these two passages. Perhaps 
others of your readers may be in the same predicament. 

With regard to the word translated “ prophecy,” am I wrong in 
supposing that it means the authoritative declaration of God’s will 
concerning Timothy from the apostle’s mouth ? Such an interpreta- 
tion is obviously suggested by a comparison of the two passages, and 
seems to be supported by the use of the word “ prophet’’ in various 
passages of the New Testament, especially Acts, xiii. 1, 2. 

1 am, Sir, yours, &c. DiscipuLus EccLEsi&. 


ON READING PRAYERS FROM THE ALTAR RAILS. 


Rev. Sin,—Perhaps you or some of your correspondents can inform 
me as to the propriety of reading the prayers from the rails or steps 
of the altar. Is there any authoritative decision of our church for- 
bidding such a practice, which may be set against the sanction of 
ancient custom, and the manifest advantage which would in many 
cases follow from its restoration ? For instance, in this parish in which 
the festivals and fasts of the church are duly observed, the building 
would contain from 1500 to 1600 persons, and our congregation on 
these occasions seldom exceeds ]50 or 200. So small a number seem 
lost when scattered about in so large a place; and, setting aside the 
difficulty some have in hearing, does not the cold and comfortless ap- 
pearance of the church, and the chilling effect it is calculated to pro- 
duce on the devotions of the most sincere worshipper, afford sufficient 
plea for a return to the old ways, where the chancel will accommodate 
the congregation ? 

The chief objection in my own mind, which arose from a fear of 
making the altar too common, has been removed by some remarks of 
your correspondent of this month on “ Anglo-Protestant Church 
Architecture,” from which it appears that the old custom was laid 
aside at the instance of the Genevan Reformer, and Hooper, his dis- 
ciple, who thought it was making too much of the altar. Another 
objection might be, that many who are not communicants would be 
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brought within the chancel, and its peculiar use might thus be lost 
sight of; but I apprehend the congregations on the saints’ days con- 
sist chiefly, if not entirely, of such as value all the institutions of the 
church, and are at least frequent, if not constant communicants. 
Our church seems to sanction the usage when she calls our prayers 
and praises a sacrifice. (See the first prayer in our Post-Communion 
Service.) May not that passage in Psalm clxi. 2, be urged in its sup- 
port, “Let my prayer be set forth before thee as incense ; and the 
lifting up of my hands as the evening sacrifice’? Whence should our 
incense ascend but from the holy place? Where the sacrifice of our 
prayer be offered but at the altar ? 

Any information on this subject will much oblige, Rey. Sir, your 
obedient servant, XXX. 


ON THE COLLECTS FOR THE TWENTY-SIXTH AND TWENTY- 
SEVENTH SUNDAYS AFTER TRINITY. 


Sir,—There is an indefiniteness in the rubric immediately after the 
gospel for the 25th Sunday after Trinity that is likely to mislead 
those who wish to comply with it, or at least to occasion a want of 
uniformity in the performance of their liturgical duty. The rubric 
enjoins “If there be any more Sundays before Advent-Sunday, the 
service Of some of those Sundays that were omitted after the Epiphany 
shall be taken in to supply so many as are here wanting.” Now in 
this year four Sundays after the Epiphany were omitted ; and I should 
be thankful to any of your correspondents who will inform me what 
course a clergyman ought to have pursued on November 17th, and 
what he ought to pursue on November 16th and 23rd in the year 
1845, when there will be twenty-seven Sundays after Trinity. ‘That 
the rubric is not understood is plain from what 1 witnessed yesterday. 
One clergyman read the collect for the sixth Sunday after the Epi- 
pbhany, and Proverbs, xv. xvi., for the lessons; another, the collect for 
the ¢éhird Sunday after Epiphany, and for lessons, Isa. lv. lvi.;* whe- 
ther of the two was right, or were they both wrong ? 

My own opinion, which I offer with much deference to better judg- 
ment, is, that when one or more collects for the Sundays after the 
Epiphany are to supply the place of those for the 25th and 26th Sun- 
days after Trinity, as will be the case in 1845, the collect for the 
sixth Sunday after the Epiphany, with its epistle and gospel, should 
immediately precede the collect for the 27th Sunday after Trinity, 
(i.e., the 25th in our prayer-book,) as having the same object in 
view—viz., indicating the coming of Christ, the purport of his coming, 
and the purity of heart and mind necessary to enable us to meet him 
hereafter “ with joy and not with grief.” 

Nov. 18, 1899. I am, Sir, yours most respectfully, EREUNETEs. 
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* While another read the collect for the fifth Sunday after the Epiphany, and 
Isa. lx. for the lesson. 
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ON BISHOP JEWELL’S APOLOGY. 


Sir,—I rejoice to see the good Bishop Jewell’s “ Apologia Ecclesie 
Anglicane’’ admitted, both in Latin and English, upon the list of 
books put forth by the venerable Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and to find that numerous other editions have lately been 
published. This looks well; but I want a little more. This excel- 
lent book is now received into some of our public schools; and I 
would have a little assistance given both to the masters and the boys, 
by supplying a few notes explanatory of some particular passages, and 
more especially of the bishop’s references. For instance, on the words 
«“ Amos ad vectem,” (p. 2, 1. 4 ab ima, edit. 1617,) it is not every 
master who can immediately recollect that this tradition is to be found 
in Epiphan. de Vitis Prophet. c. 12; and it is no disgrace to any 
master that he cannot quote off-hand to his boys, “ Dist. 36, Lector 
in Glossa. Dist. 82. Presbyter.’’ (p. 18,) or, “3. quest. 7. late 
Extra. de Bigamis Quia circa.” (p.23.) In these and similar in- 
stances, where reference is made to the schoolmen, or the decretals, 
&c., I want a short extract, just sufficient to verify the bishop's asser- 
tion, and no more.* It might give some canonist a great deal of 
trouble, but he would do a great deal of good. 
Yours, with much respect, P XDAGOGUS. 
Derby. 


en 


ON CHURCH ARCHITECTURE, 


Sir,—Allow me to notice one or two points in Mr. Coddington’s letter 
on church architecture. I scarcely agree with him in thinking that 
our own country does not supply sufficient information as to the form 
of ancient places of worship. The old Saxon church at Perranporth, 
for instance, retaining its stone seats round three sides of the wall, 
and its original altar, seems the very thing he inquires for. It has 
been made the subject of a small volume (Peranzabuloe), full of 
curious facts and fancies. The font in this case appears to have been 
removed to the more recent Norman building; but, judging by the ela- 
borate work usually bestowed upon those vessels, the nonconformists 
of 1660 were not the first who desired that they should occupy a con- 
spicuous place. 

Neither am I prepared to desire the abolition of pulpits, together _ 
with those excrescences which have grown out of them since the Refor- 
mation, (who could look on that in Milan cathedral and wish it away ?) 
nor to think that Polycarp or Chrysostom would not have felt them- 
seives at home in a church so furnished. My impression is that the 
latter father introduced the use of pulpits by preaching from the 
reader’s ambon in the nave instead of his own chair behind the altar, 
on which he thus turned his back. In the western churches, how- 
ever, two ambons were placed by the pillars at the east end of the 
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_* To these might be advantageously added a few chronological dates, and a few 
biographical and geographical notes, thus combining entertainment with instruction. 


Vou, XVII.—Jan. 1840, . 
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nave, one of which might be, and I should¥imagine was, used as a 
pulpit, as at Santa Maria, in Cosmedin, at Rome. Now supposing 
the second ambon suitably constructed, there seems to be no better 





4 : position for the priest who desires at once to fulfil all catholic con- 
: | ditions and to be heard distinctly by the people. This would create 
; no outcry, as the other assuredly would, and to the lover of peace 


that is no small object. 


As to seating a congregation, your correspondent’s difficulties have 

been felt by many. Very pretty rood-lofts exist in various places, 

(one at Exeter I remember especially,) which would furnish every 

' detail for galleries in late Gothic. For the nave and aisles, the more 
nearly any permanent seats range as ellipses, of which the desk and 

pulpit are the foci, the better; but it is hard to manage this matter 

practically. The continental mode of attending divine worship is 

very preferable—each has a separate chair and cushion; a matting 

spread on the floor prevents noise, and the earliest comers have the 


best situations. I could never observe one real inconvenience which 
this method occasioned. 
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But although | may not entirely join in the architectural views of 
your correspondent, | feel the full force of those observations which 
conclude his letter. 

Neither you nor he will misinterpret me when I ask him how it 
was that when Baxter, Calamy, and Ash, said the very same things 
to Sheldon, Gunning, Sparrow, Pierson, &c., they received no answer 
worthy of the name, but observed a full determination to hold by 
practices which could not be defended, and to tyrannize over con- 
sciences which they did not go the way to satisfy ? How is it that, with 
so much professed respect for the qualification given by the apostles 

’ to their successors, so few seem to feel the want of a large and efficient 
body of suffragans to carry out the principles of episcopal discipline, and 
of deacons, who should not become such only with a view of dropping 
that character at the earliest possible moment? It is no excuse for 
being wrong in practice that we are right in theory. And every 
argument for subordination comes from us with diminished force when 
our churches scarcely give the shadow of it. S. 1. EK. 








THE HOUR OF TEMPTATION, 


Dear Sik,—In my last letter I attempted to prove that the scriptures 
hold out to the church of Christ a miraculous deliverance, a transla- 
tion, amidst the last troubles. T'o attempt to prove that such troublous 
4 times will come were an unnecessary task ; for scarcely any writer of 


weight upon the subject of prophecy questions the fact. But from the 


mass of particulars that 1 venture to think the scripture gives us I 
would select two, aud with the statement of these, and a word upon 

our standing to the nation chiefly prophesied of, leave the subject. 
1. The tear approach of « the days of vengeance” is, I apprehend, 
‘This is a delicate subject, because the last troubles 


clearly rade out. 
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are connected with that great end of Christian hope of which it be- 
comes us to think more than to speak, and for the arrival of which it 
is our duty to prepare by faith and obedience, and also by the sinking 
of unprofitable speculations upon things sacred. Yet, as among those 
who have been enabled to receive the catholic doctrine that Anti- 
christ is to be a person, and that his reign is to be limited to the spéfce 
of twelve hundred and sixty natural days, an impression prevails that 
it is presumptuous to affirm aught concerning the probable duration 
of the interval between our day and those events which are in serip- 
ture linked with the return of our blessed Saviour,—as this impression 
is certainly entertained by a writer who ranks very high among the 
advocates of the literal interpretation of prophecy,* and has been by 
him expressed in one of his excellent Advent Lectures, I cannot en- 
tirely avoid touching this part of our subject. My friend Mr. Pym has 
provedt that the 2800 days of Daniel have the same commencement 
as the 70 weeks; now the latter have had a fulfilment in years,t 
therefore so must the former. If we take the probable date of 
8. c. 453 as the commencement of both periods, the cleansing of 
the Jewish sanctuary must, according to our received reading of 
Daniel's numbers, occur in the year A.p. 1847. This would not give 
time for the many events spoken of in holy scripture as previous to 
the cleansing of the desecrated place; and I am consequently led to 
differ from Mr, Pym, and to prefer the reading of the LXX, who have 
followed a copy in which the number was 2400.§ © Without venturing 
to dogmatize, I, on these data, mention the result of my own inquiries 
to be, that the fearful troubles recorded in the 24th chapter of Isaiah, 
and elsewhere, will have commenced ere A.p. 1947, 

Il. ‘The second point to which I seek to call your attention is the 
discrimination which is promised in the yet future perils of the Gentile 
nations. It is clear that an especial judgment awaits all who have 
oppressed the chosen people of Israel. For the evidence of this I 
refer to the following texts, which however give a very imperfect 
notion of the cumulative proof which the Bible affords to the position 
before us: Numbers, xxiv. 9; Isaiah, li. 22, 23; Jeremiah, xxx. 16, 
and lii. 85; Obadiah, x. 17; Micah, iv. 11, 12, and v.9; Zephaniah, 
iii. 19; Zechariah, i. 11, 15, and ii. 8,9. The whole of the striking 
introduction to the prophecy of Amos teaches by implication the same 
truth, 

That we are not at present oppressing the Jews will be at once 
conceded. But what are we doing as a nation, as a church, for 
them? It is the result of true repentance to bring forth good works ; 
and is it enough for us to have ceased from overt hostility without 
doing, as a body, some moral benefit to those who are in darkness 


* The Rev. William Dodsworth. + [Query.—Ep. } 

t Possibly another fulfilment in natural days awaits the seventy weeks; at least, 
the careful biblical student will not be ready to admit that the words “ cut off, but 
not for himself,” are limited to the idea of the finished work of sacrificial atonement. 
$ Ihave the more confidence in this step, because Mr. Cuninghame, of Lains- 
ham, (fus est ab hoste doceri,) has successfully argued, as to other instances, the 
greater safety of the Septuagintal chronology. 
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which may be felt—darkness, too, on the most important of all subjects, _ 
the only one upon the right decision of which depends each man’s 
eternal welfare? Or is the effort of modern liberalism to teach the 
' Jews the accents of « the mouth speaking great things,” and to intro- 
i duce them into our legislative assemblies, (efforts which have met 
with too much acceptance in the Israelitish family,) a worthy recom- 
pence for the preservation of those oracles of God from the study of 
which alone can we attain to that highest wisdom only aimed at from 
a distance by philosophers? Have we in these days of boasted in- 
tellectualism forgotten that our learned University of Oxford, though 
founded by Alfred, derives its teachership of natural science from the 
Jewish schools set up in Beauclerc’s reign? Every consideration 
seems to move us to a more generous course than is as yet pursued 
towards God’s ancient people. Christian love sees in them the kins- 
men of our Saviour according to the flesh; Christian hope con- 
templates them as “ a dew from the Lord, as the showers upon the 


grass,’* that shall yet restore this desolated earth to paradisiacal 
loveliness. 
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rt Again, shall we leave it to a churcht which has lost many of the 
elements of catholicity to stand by herself in the honour of really 
taking steps for the conversion of Israel? Noble have been the 


efforts of the Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews, and 

to the operations of that society most of those who are waiting for 

the redemption of Israel will wish God speed, although it, alas 

é labours, in common with its sister institution, the Church Missionary 
Society, under a defective constitution ; but when shall we see the 

united church of England and Ireland arise to her true and glorious 

position as the promulgator, under God, of the saving faith to the 

nations which the Lord hath himself set apart for the promulgation 
of it afterwards to the world at large ? Granting that the eventual con- 

version of Israel will be miraculous, we must not forget the apostle’s 

words, * Even so then at this present time also there is a remnant 

according to the election of grace.”"{ Already a Neander, a Capa- 

dose, a Wolf, shew to the church of Christ what goodly fruit may be 

gathered in this department of the missionary field. God grant that 

the Anglican branch of the catholic church may take good heed to 

occupy it under the guidance of our beloved prelates and the en- 
couragement afforded by the signs of the times, ere the night come, 

when no man can work. Faithfully yours, 


Packwood, 


Rh. W. JouHnson. 


ON THE PERPETUITY OF DOMESTIC RELATIONS. 
Sir,—The perpetuity of domestic relations and charities, and that 
they continue beyond death, and rise again in their perfection at the 
general rising, is undoubtedly a notion cherished by many ; but it may 
be observed that, with a large proportion, it is rather cherished as a 


——— 








® Micah, viii. 7. 


| + The Scotch presbyterian body. 
{t Romans iii, 3. 
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pleasing and probable speculation, than as a dogma of that hope 
which is united to true faith and charity. It is apt to fasten itself on 
the mind as a pleasurable and consolatory excitement to its imagina- 
tion, and as a portion of our sentimental and ideal workings; while 
its hold upon the religious faith, by which are suppressed, or into 
which are absorbed, all creatures of imagination, is at best very inse- 
cure. It is of some considerable importance that these tenets should 
obtain (or, if they have possessed it, recover) their lawful place, as 
articles of dogmatic faith and hope worthy of all acceptance. 

The definiteness of any object of our future hopes, though in itself 
different, is in our mind’s infirmity by no means unconnected with the 
stability and firm affiance of those hopes. How far such interpreta- 
tions as are styled spiritual (that is, interpretations by means of which 
promises are divested of their plain apparent meaning, to receive some 
other, but no man can expound what other meaning) when applied to 
the kingdom that is to come for the doing of God’s will in earth as in 
heaven, and to the ulterior dispensations of the new heaven and new 
earth, may tend to enervate faith and hope, and make their grasp of 
the things unseen more acataleptic, is a question not directly belong- 
ing to this time or occasion. But | believe the general tendencies of 
human nature are such. It not only most desires, but most believes 
what it is acquainted with, and has partly learnt to appreciate. We 
take firmer hold of a persuasion as we succeed in impressing the ob- 
ject of it on our conception, which it is hard to do when that object is 
a mere something, to be enjoyed somewhere, and recommended to us 
by epithets of general praise. If it is meet that the things pre- 
pared for him should exceed all the present conceptions of a man’s 
heart, in order that it may be lifted up from the world, it seems 
scarcely less needful that they should keep some measure of analogy, 
some bond of connexion, with those which we have already known, 
and are able to understand. 

By exaggerating without call the degree of difference that exists 
between mortal life and the state of futurity, we obviously contribute 
to the difficulties that stand in the way of full and practical faith. 
And the desire with which its promises should be desired cannot fail 
to be weakened and perplexed by the introduction of doubts that carry 
alarm not only into the midst of our most natural, but of our most 
holy and virtuous sensibilities. ‘The commandment given to the 
Christian people to hate—i.e., toset at nought—* their fathers, mothers, 
wives, children, brethren, and sisters, yea, and their own lives also,” 
would thus become almost too strong a trial for human faith and 
obedience ; and although the understanding bows to it in any case, 
the repugnance of the heart seems to be of a more venial kind than is 
the usual reluctance of the carnal mind against spiritual discipline. 
Not only would he who gave appear to us to be taking away, as right 
is that he should, but he would seem to be severing bonds which he 
had not merely made, but had blessed and hallowed, and desecrating 
those ordinances which he had from the beginning consecrated above 

all other earthly things—the paternity, which is the image of God’s 
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relation to his creatures, as well as to himself, in the unapproachable 
mysteries—the union, which represents that of the Son of man to his 
apostolic church—and the brotherhood, in the likeness of which the 
members of the invisible church are united to each other, and to their 
Founder. ‘The imposed burthen will appear much lighter if we be 
wholly and once for all convinced that the required sacrifice of their 
kindred, like that of “their own lives also,’’ was but the surrender for 
a little time of gifts, soon to be restored to them as an everlasting pos- 


session, and as the reward of having renounced and conquered the 
world. 


Such was the persuasion of the blessed St. Cyprian, bishop of 


Carthage, and those were the conditions under which he was found 
willing to relinquish all things, and, lastly, his life. ‘* Magnus illic 
nos carorum numerus expectat. Parentum, fratrum, filiorum frequens 
nos et copiosa turba desiderat, jam de sua incolumitate secura, et 
adhue de nostra salute sollicita. Ad horuam conspectum et complexum 
venire, Guanta et illis et nobis in commune letitia est.”"* Cyprian, in his 
sublime peroration, Was not merely resorting to a rhetorical topic, by 
which to strengthen the minds of the faithful against the prevailing 
mortality, but was expressing a firm conviction. “ Scimus” (he had be- 
fore st id) “scimus eos non amitti sed preemitti.”+ It may be made to 
appear from higher authority than his that the expectations of this 
victorious athlete had far more solid and certain grounds than imagi- 
nation, or se ntiment, or even moral fitness and analogy. 

Great deference is due to the positive and solemn words of King 
David, saying of his departed babe, “ J shall-go to him, but he shall 
not return to me.” He may not indeed have spoken these words in 
any prophe tic power; but the ‘y are the words of one who was enabled 
to say in his last retrospect of life, “ The Spirit of the Lord spake by 
me, and his word was in my tongue,” and who fully understood all 
that was then revealed of the great dispensation. 

But we shall take up higher argument from the fountain of truth, 
from the word that has spoken ever since the world began. “ That the 
dead are raised” (saith the Lord himself) « even Moses shewed at the 
bush when he called the Lord, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob. For he is not a God of the dead, but of the 
living; for all ive unto him.” This is a saying decisive of the point. 
lew, L think, would refuse to infer from these words, not only a per- 
sisting relation between God and the three patriarchs, but also 
similar relation between those venerable persons themselves. W ae 
the elect of the Gentiles shall sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, in the kingdom of God, it cannot be credited that we shall be- 
hold them otherwise than as father, son, and grandson, still being such, 


* «* Very many of those who are dear to us are there expecting us. The numerous 


troop of parents, brethren, and children, already secure from all danger themselves, 


but still anxious for our salvation, regret our absence. How great is the common 


joy tothem : and to us In arriving there, where again we may see wea embrace them !" 
De Mortalitate, c. 


+ ** We know tha ut they are not lost to us, but sent before us.” 
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perceptibly such, and such both consciously and lovingly. Father, 
son, and grandson, are thus grouped together in acknowledgment of 
their undying domestic union, and of the truth that “all living unto 
Him” live also in Him unto each other. But this will rise into 
stronger proof when we proceed from its mere words to examine the 
interior signification of this somewhat obscure effatum. 

It is not an obvious thing to every reader that our Lord was arguing 
aright. England is the land of Egbert, Alfred, and Elizabeth, which 
nowise demonstrates those persons to be now living. ‘The force of 
this divine argumentation lies in the topic of promise or compact. 
The God, it may be paraphrased, of [the covenant with| Abraham 
Xe. cannot be the God of |a covenant with| the dead. Whatever was 
done by God for the Israe ‘lites, and by means of the Israelites, in pre- 
ference to others, was done in his fidelity and justice to the three 
patriarchs with whom he had made his covenant. ‘ Unto thy seed” 
(said the word unto Abraham) “willl give this land.” “Unto thee, and 
unto thy seed” (He said to Isaac) “1 will give all these countries, and I 
will perform the oath I sware unto Abraham thy father... and in thy 
seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.’ And to Jacob it was 
said in a dream, “I am the Lord God of Abraham thy father, and the 
God of Isaac ... the land whereon thou liest, to thee will I give it, and 
to thy seed ... and in thee and in thy seed shall all the families of 
the earth be blessed,” &e. And when Moses beheld the land of pro- 
mise from Mount Nebo, the Lord said to him, “ ‘This is the land which 
I sware unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, saying, I will give 
it unto thy seed.” The style assumed by the Lord in the burning 
bush, and cited by himself to the Sadducees, is one solely relating to 
his covenant with the Hebrew fathers. ‘Therein lies the whole of “the 
argument. A covenant is with one that exists; and the cessation of 
existence annuls it beyond all casuistry. Ifthe three patriarchs were 
then no more, they could have no interest in the fulfilment of the 
promise, and could suffer no wrong in its non-performance. For 
covenant is but a sort of relation between two; and all such relation 
must necessarily be inter exsistentes. Therefore, if God hath placed 
himself in such relation to the three patriare hs, if he owes thema duty, 
and if they look to him for his promise, (as God virtually declared to 
Moses,) then it must needs be those men are yet e wisting. That they 
will again be living, and “that the dead are raised,” is a further con- 
sequence which the Sadducees, if they had been willing, might have 
reasonably deduced from the small portion of holy writ which they 
rec ognised. For the oath sworn by God to Isaac and Jacob, by virtue 
of which he became their God, was in these terms :—“ Unto Ture, and 
unto thy seed, I will give all these countries.” ‘That covenant was not 

performed of old, for neither of them have ever been possessors of 
those countries. Nor can they be so until the event foreshewn to 
Daniel, (xii. 2,) the resurrection of some of the just and some of 
the unjust, comes to pass; and till the promises conveyed with such 
clear distinctness in the last chapter of Ezekiel, and the last of 
Zechariah, are made good. The Sadducee, although he rejected 
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these prophets, had the means of learning that God was not the God 
of the faithful covenant with those three fathers unless he raised them 
up in the body, to sit down in the kingdom of the Lord, and possess 
the land of promise.* 

But the covenant and promise, the godship of the three patriarchs, 
had respect to their seed or posterity. The promise abides to them 
as to parents of an offspring—towards whom, consequently, they con- 
tinue to exist, not only as fellow-creatures, but as forefathers. And if 
that distant relation be still and ever precious in their eyes, how much 
rather those of father, son, and grandson! It results that Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob, shall never cease to love and bless those children 
whom they had blessed with imposition of hands in their first flesh. 

Nay, we were further enabled to deduce that in another life the 
domestic attachments will be extended and perfected beyond the 
limits which our brief mortality and circumscribed views now permit. 
The three patriarchs will see with delight and love the gathering of 
their promised seed around them. We are made aware that, even in 
hades, or the abode of souls before their resurrection, such (to us) 
remote affinities are in part renewed. The rich Jew (who died 
about the time of Lazarus’s first death) was not merely anxious 
for the amendment of his surviving brothers, ‘ de salute sollicitus,’’+ 
but he addressed his prayers to his “father Abraham ;” and Abra- 
ham’s mild reply was, “Son, remember,’ &c. Indeed, if our hopes 
look only for the restoration of so few and such feeble ties of love as 
now minister to an imperfect happiness, we should be undervaluing 
the promise of the resurrection. Let us rather say, in all the faith of 
the martyr, “ Patriam nostram paradisum computamus, parentes patri- 
archas habere jam coepimus.”’ The image of the one family reunited, 
and their awful father, in whom they all died, restored to his paternal 
rule, may be greater and brighter than our imagination can picture, 
yet the believing intellect will not the less admit it. 

The great truth in question was averred in the common phrase, 
“he was gathered to his fathers,” or “ to his people,” or simply 
“ gathered.’ It must be so, unless that form of expression may be 
referred to its only other possible meaning—that is to say, unless we 
may surmise that it gelates to the inhumation of the bodily remains 
in some domestic cemetery, and not to the detention of souls in 
hades. But the fact was otherwise; and that appears, not occa- 
sionally, but in so many and consecutive instances as will remove 


* “ Ye shall sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” (Luke, xxii. 30.) 
‘“* Unto which promise our twelve tribes, instantly serving God day and night, hope to 
come.” (Acts, xxv. 7.) “‘ After this (the Messiah's advent) Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
shall be raised up, and I and the princes, my brothers, shall be your sceptre in Israel.” 
( Testamentum Juda, c. xxv.) ‘* I shall rise again in the midst of you, a leader in the 
midst of my children, and be happy in the midst of my tribe.” (Testamentum 
Zabulonis, ¢. x. ; and see Testam, Benjamin, c. x.) There was always a civil power 
in the princes of the tribes distinct from the power ecclesiastic ; so that these very 
early apocrypha of the Judaizing Christians are not really at variance in the spirit of 
their anticipations with our Lord’s promise to the apostles, 

t See Cyprian above. 
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any doubt as to the force and application of the words. Nahor laid 





God his bones in Ur of the Chaldees, and Terah in Haran, whence Abra- 
them ~~ ham went forth and never returned; yet he received this promise, 
ISSESS “ « Thou shalt go to thy fathers in peace.’’ He was buried in the cave 
"of Mamre, in which only Sarah lay; “ and he was gathered to his 
rchs, - people.” If Sarah could be his people, she certainly was not his fa- 
them ——— thers. ~=Jacob died in Egypt, and commanded his sons to “ bury him 
con- with his fathers’ in the cave of Mamre, words of plain and une 
ndif — — equivocal sense. Having made an end of commanding them, “ he 
nuch- —_—yielded up the ghost, and was gathered to his people.” After he was 
ham, thus gathered, Joseph wept over his body, and had it embalmed. 
dren = ~—‘' The Egyptians mourned for him during the seventy days of embalm- 
h. - ment, and the ceremonies therewith connected, and then at last 
> the - Joseph set out with his remains, and interred him in the appointed 
the | spot in the land of Canaan. His gathering to his people was an 
rmit. event simultaneous with the departure of his ghost, and nearly three 
g of months anterior to his burial. This one quotation may be taken 
nin instar omnium, But we will proceed. Levi, Kohath, and Amram 
us) all died, and were interred in Egypt. Their descendants, Moses and 
died _ Aaron, left that country and became wanderers in the wilderness of 
ious _ Arabia. Yet the Lord spoke to them in Mount Hor, saying, “ Aaron 
» + _ shall be gathered to his people ;” and again, “ Aaron shall be gathered, 
bra- and shall die here.’ In these last words the gathering is put before 
pes the dying, which is not incorrect if they be synonymous, but is at 
2 as least a very unusual arrangement of ideas if the former means burial, 
ling ln Mount Abarim, Moses was gathered to his people (Num. xxvii. 13,) 
h of and yet “no man knoweth of his sepulebre.”” Miriam had been 
tri- ' buried alone at Sin; and the bones of all the three occupied separate 
‘ed, and lonely graves in the wilds of Sinai and Idumaa. “ David slept 
nal with his fathers, and was buried in the city of David, which he had 
Ire, _ himself conquered from the Jebusites, and where assuredly none of 
his fathers were interred. Jehoiakim slept with his fathers, yet he 
se, was buried outside the gates with the burial of an ass. There is 
ply ample ground for maintaining that the phrases of being gathered to, 
be or sleeping with, fathers or people, never allude in any instance to 
we the burial of the body, which latter is expressly mentioned when- 
ins soever it is meant. ‘This is one case of a most important truth having 
in fallen into doubt and vagueness, which had been once an object of 
sa- positive notoriety and embodied in the ordinary forms of discourse ; 
ve but not laid down in express rules of teaching, as matters known to 
ne | all, and doubted of by no one, seldom are. 
0.) The prevailing indistinctness of faith and hopes in these particulars 
4 may be very much ascribed to the faint degree of belief and mere 
e mouth acquiescence that is often obtained by that great dogma of our 
the church, the resurrection of the body. Our doctrine that the sub- 
im 3 stance called soul exists after death, and is kept whole, with a view to 
rer ; a future life in its body, has, from an early age, been popularly ex- 
a 3 pressed by the pagan and dangerously incorrect phrase, “ immortality 


of the soul.” People’s thoughts have thus imbibed from their language 
much of the vagueness of heathen philosophy, except at particular 
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moments when the words of their creed are pressed upon their recol- 
lection. Were they fully inoculated with the persuasion that they 
should again meet all men in the flesh, and behold their parents and 
children again, eye to eye, and with all the features of a glorified but 
unimpaired identity; did they believe this habitually and in the 
mind's practice, and not merely when forced back upon dogma, it would 
be morally impossible for them to dissociate from that persuasion their 
future recognition and renewed enjoyment of such connexions. 

Subordinate to the heathenish delusion of a soul metaphysically im- 
mortal, (in his treatment of which Tertullian has deserved well of 
mankind,) the discourse of our Lord concerning the husband of many 
wives has operated to breed perplexity and doubt. To superficial 
observers, and that is to most observers, it seems to exhibit death as 
an entire divorce, a vinculo matrimonii, than which nothing can be 
more discouraging in itself to the human heart, and more opposed in 
its analogical consequences to the general perpetuity of our domestic 
relations. It therefore requires to be briefly examined and disposed of. 
The woman whose case was then in question had had one husband, 
properly so called, and also six other men, appointed to raise up seed 
for him under the jus leviratus. The former would have been the 
father of his own offspring, had he begotten any; but any one of the 
latter would not have been so, but would have been as it were “ the 
father of Zebedee’s children.”’ This was not the union of which God 
prophesied by Adam; nor was it the mysterion or sacramentum of 
which Solomon sang and Paul taught ; but it was merely an expedient 
ordained in the Jewish theocracy for a purpose solely and purely 
carnal—viz., to raise up seed, or, in other words, beget a child. 
Therefore the question, “whose wife of the seven she should be in 
the resurrection ?”’ might, as I humbly surmise, have been fairly and 
truly answered by saying “ her husband’s,” his to whom holy matri- 
mony, and not the levirate, had joined her. But our Saviour was 
content to rebuke their grossness of apprehension in having supposed 
that marriages contrived merely as a mode of carnal procreation 
could form any part of that future existence in which the number of 
the elect is fixed and unincreasing like that of the angelic hosts; not, 
in fact, making answer to the formal terms of the inquiry, but to the 
mind and purview of the parties inquiring. 

Had the question been put in a less gross and revolting shape, had 
it been applied to cases of polygamy or deuterogamy, (and in that 
shape it seems better to merit an exact answer,) the like answer solves 
all the difficulty. Or it may be solved by putting this other question—- 
May not he that hath seven sisters in one life have seven in another ? 
For the wife in the life to come is, by our Lord’s explanation, brought 
down to the likeness of a sister, but not to that of a stranger. The 
divorce of continency, not unknown among the ancient saints, was of 
that character, except that their conscious frailty must have imposed 
a painful and unbrotherly restraint, which will be entirely removed 
hereafter from the confiding and innocent beatitude of the elect. If 
any one should be disposed to argue the dissolution of the holy 
union, once contracted, from the declaration that fresh marriages are 
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not contracted in the kingdom, he should carry = se pe | . 
its absurd results, and dissociate J acob from his 7 er ne - a 

who were “ gathered” from ¢heir fathers, unto whom wets — 
was, on the plea that sons are no longer begotten an rn in the 
Peer a 

"T pee superfluous to point out how great pleasure pos — 
lation these considerations are calculated to minister to pena on - 
minds, or to those in affliction. And it may —— lifficu A 
overrate the moral importance of the foregoing peg ea a y 
means of them (were they embraced in earnest) our omestic in o 
course, both in its formation and in its subsequent = woul 
be in some degree rescued from the impure motives , yeep tiene 
and ambition, and from the more specious but scarce fre — 
impulses of passion and sentimentality. No one Pie — 
appears to reign uncontrolled over those relations w le - accus- 
tom ourselves to consider as belonging to the world only, an pang 
away with the fashion thereof. , 





ON SCOTTISH PRESBYTERIANS. 


Sir,—The following canons may convince Mr. Cumming that the 8 
clusion of the Scotch presbyterian ministers from officiating in “* 
dioceses of the English branch of the catholic church rests not ep 
on civil enactment, as he seems to suppose, but on ecclesiastica ne 
may serve to verify the appeal to the canons which I ween 
as prohibiting us from receiving them until they are reconciled to 
Scottish bishops :— 

ANTE-NICENE CODF, 


isi is bi > rregation 
Canon 32. “ If any priest despising his bishop gather pres —— . 
and erect another altar, being not able to convict his bishop of eo se — es 
godliness and righteousness, let him be deposed as one that affects orn enn sito 
is an usurper, as also all the clergymen that are his accessories; and le y 
. ” 
be suspended from communion. 6 adie 
Cones 33. “ If any priest or deacon be suspended from a - nage oe 
. . . ° ‘ > > -eD t 12 ish . a 
let him not be received into communion by any other, except I 
oe 
pended him chance to die. ‘ia lila tliat 
Canon 34. ‘* Let no strange bishop, priest, or deacon be receive 
recommendatory.” 
POST-NICENE CODE. 


Canon 84. “ If any priest or deacon despising his bishop separate from nr se 
and hold a private assembly, and set up an altar, and disobey pantie : ” &e 
warning of his bishop, let him finally be deposed, and have no furt “ a . * Se: a 

Canon 85, ** If any one be excommunicated by his own bishop, let hit 
received by any but his own bishop,” &e. aiabiaiaiail ‘60 letters.” 

Canon 86. “ Let no foreigner be received without paci s. 

Canon 169 ‘© We call them heretics who have formerly wires, oa 

‘ we . . . . . S . _ . co e 
from the church and anathematized by us, and further those who sci set a 
fess the sound faith, but have separated themselves, and gathered congreg 

ee . . ” 
Opposition to the canonical bishops. , nn 

Canon 191. “ Foreign and unknown clergymen shall by no means be admitted 


i ir own 
officiate at all in any other place, without letters recommendatory from their 
bishop.” 
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ENGLISH CANONS (ANGLO-SAXON. ) 


A.D). 673. “ That no clerk leaving his own bishop go up and down at his own 
pleasure, nor be received without recommendatory letters of his bishop.” 

A.D. 816. “ That none of the Scottish extract be permitted to usurp to himself 
the sacred ministry in any one’s diocese, nor let it be allowed such an one to touch 
anything which belongs to those of the holy order, nor to receive anything from 
them in baptism, or in the celebration of the mass, or that they administer the 


eucharist to the people, because we are not certain how, or by whom they are or- 
dained,. . .” 


I cannot let so remarkable a canon pass without notice, made 
as it seems to have been for the very occasion; because I appre- 
hend that at the time it was made there was not the slightest 
reason to suspect the regularity of the episcopal orders among the 
Scots, who, from Bede's History, appear to have been as careful of 
the canonical regulations about ordination as any other nation. I 
believe the real ground of the canon to have been jealousy at the re- 
jection of the papal supremacy by the Scottish bishops and clergy. 
The ground assigned in the remainder of the canon—namely, that the 
Scotch had no metropolitans, was no good ground, because the case 
was the same in the church in Africa, where there was a primus and 
no metropolitan as there was in Scotland, till Rome got the dominion, 
and as there is now; and no one ever dreamed of questioning the 
African orders, 


ENGLISH CANONS (AFTER THE CONQUEST. ) 


A.D. 1071. “ That foreign clergymen be not received without reeommendatory 
letters.” 


A.D. 1076. “ That no clergyman be received without his bishop’s letters.” 
A.D. 1138. ‘* We inhibit clergymen who without letters from their proper 
bishop have been ordained by one that was not their bishop from the exercise of 


their office.” 

‘These may suffice to establish the principle. We cannot of course 
find in these times any canons meeting the exact case in point, and 
excluding professed presbyterians as such, for this simple reason— 
namely, that until the end of the fifteenth century, throughout the 
whole extent of Christendom, no such persons were in existence. But 
when this error had arisen and obtained, and that persons were to be 
found professing to be ministers of Christ who had not been appointed 
to that office by the apostles or bishops of the church, it became 
necessary to make provision for such a case. Accordingly, in the 
regulations of the sixteenth century, we find among the canons of the 
english church the following :— 


A.D, 1549. ... “* To the intent that these orders (bishops, priests, and deacons) 
should be continued and reverently used and esteemed in this church of England, it 
is requisite that no man (not being at this present, bishop, priest, nor deacon) shall 
execute any of them, except he be called, tried, and examined, and admitted accord- 
ing to the form hereafter following, [i. e., episcopal ordination. ]”’—( Preface to the 
Ordinal.) 

But because this canon, though directed only against unepiscopal 
orders, was so worded as to be capable of being applied against 
foreign episcopal orders also, unless conferred by an ordinal identi- 
cally the same with our own, which would have been a restriction of 
catholic liberty and communion, it was deemed proper three years 
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afterwards to make the restriction more distinct ; accordingly we have 
the following :— 

A.D. 1552. . . . §* To the intent that these orders (bishops, priests, and deacons) 
may be continued, and reverently used and esteemed in the church of England, no 
man shall be accounted or taken to be a lawful bishop, priest, or deacon in the 
church of England, or suffered to execute any of the said functions, except he be 
called, tried, examined, and admitted thereunto, according to the form hereafter 
following, or hath had formerly episcopal consecration or ordination.”—~( Preface to 
the Ordinal.) 

To which may be added the following canon, re-enacting that an- 
cient discipline which we have seen by the foregoing extracts to have 
obtained in the church from the very earliest ages :— 

A.D. 1603. Canon 48. “‘ No curate or minister shall be permitted to serve in 
any place without examination and admission of the bishop of the diocese, or or- 
dinary of the place having episcopal jurisdiction, in writing under his hand and seal, 
having respect to the greatness of the cure, and meetness of the party. And the 
said curates and ministers, if they remove from one diocese to another, shall not be 
by any means admitted to serve without testimony of the bishop of the diocese, or ordi- 
nary of the place aforesaid whence they came, in writing, of their honesty, ability, and 
conformity to the ecclesiastical laws of the church of England.” 

Irom all which it appears that, even if the Scottish ministers, for 
whom Mr. Cumming is interested, had been episcopally ordained, we 
could not admit them to officiate, except they came with the ap- 
proval, expressed or understood, of the Scottish bishops. ‘This being 
according to the universal discipline of the church from the beginning, 

which discipline, for 1500 years, only contemplated episcopal orders, 
none others being then pretended. And that our admission of them, 
seeing they have not been episcopally ordained, is still further barred 
by the provisions which, since the rise of the presbyterian error, the 
church catholic (in England at least) has expressly made to meet the 
same in her regulations of 1549 and 1552. All this being wholly 
irrespective of the subsequent statute of 1660, (13, 14, Car. LI. ¢. iv. 
§ 14,) which merely, to a certain extent, adds civil sanction to that 
which had already been determined by the church. 

When Mr. Cumming affirms that by this statute (Act of Uni- 
formity) the bishops of Ohio, Nova Scotia, and Vermont are ex- 
cluded from officiating in the English church, he says that for which 
I can find no warrant in the act, which merely prohibits any person 
jot in episcopal orders from holding ecclesiastical benefice, or ad- 
ministering the Lord’s Supper. 

That the bishops of the church in the United States are excluded, 
is very true, but not by the statute of Charles HW. They are excluded 
by the act which it was found necessary to pass to enable the English 
bishops to confer consecration on White, Provost, and Madison, with- 
out incurring a preemunire. 

The colonial bishops are also excluded, (unless specially licensed 
by the archbishop ;) but that also is by special acts, and not by the 
Act of Uniformity. 

The bishops of Edinburgh, and the rest of the Scottish bishops and 
clergy, are likewise excluded ; but that again is not by the Act of 

Uniformity, but by the statute of 1792, which released our brethren 
in Scotland from the persecution which their religion had endured on 
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account of the political attachment of its professors to the house of 
Stuart. There is, as I said before, reason to hope that this exclusion 
will shortly be withdrawn, as far as respects the simply occasional 
officiating. Has not Mr. Cumming confounded these different statutes 
with the Act of Uniformity ? 

To prevent misunderstanding, I will cite the clause in the Act of 
Uniformity to which I suppose him to allude. If I have overlooked 
any more “ express clauses’ bearing upon this case, I will thank him 
to correct me; if not, he will see, first, that this is a mere repetition 
of the canon prefixed to our ordinal ; and secondly, that the American 


bishops are not excluded by the clause which excludes the presby- 
terians :— 


13, 14, Car. II. ce. iv. § 14. ‘* And be it further enacted by the authority afore- 
said, that no person whatsoever shall thenceforth [i. e., after the feast of St. Bartho- 
lomew} be capable to be admitted to any parsonage, vicarage, benefice, or other 
ecclesiastical promotion or dignity whatsoever, nor shall presume to consecrate and 
administer the holy sacrament of the Lord’s Supper before such time as he be or- 
dained priest according to the form and manner in and by the said book [our Eng- 
lish Ordinal) prescribed, unless he have formerly been made priest by episcopal or- 


dination, upon pain to forfeit,” &c, 

I will only further submit to Mr. Cumming, that until he can shew 
that the church itself has rescinded the regulations cited above, no 
accumulation of instances that he can adduce of individual members 
of the church acting or speaking contrary to her directions can avail 
to do more than prove the inconsideration or inconsistency of those 
individuals—their inconsideration, if they acted in forgetfulness of the 
church’s rules; their inconsistency, if they acted in conscious vio- 
lation of them. J remain, Sir, yours very faithfully, AbpHa. 


THE LATE REY. THOMAS SIKES OF GUILSBOROUGH. 


Sir,—Your pages being liberally open to explanations or defences 
from living churchmen who may consider themselves misrepresented, 
I have no doubt you will afford me space for a few remarks on a 
charge that has been brought against an excellent clergyman deceased, 
who has now for many years been called from a life of mercy and 
almsdeeds to a better world. The charge was first pointed out to me 
in a journal too little respectable, and too notorious for its common 
slander of the dead, to admit of any direct reference in your pages; 
and there it would have remained without notice from me or any 
other friend of the late Mr, Sikes, had it not sought support from a 
late publication of a learned clergyman, the Rev. Dr. Nolan, of 
Prittlewell, Essex. 

The charge in brief is this. It is pretended, Ist, That the Hon. 
and Rev. George Spencer, lately a presbyter in the orders of the 
church of England, and now a convert to the church of Rome, in his 
“ Account of the Motives of his Conversion,” published early in this 
present year, alludes to the late Mr. Sikes, where he speaks of a“ pro- 
testant minister, by whose conversation he was prepared to come to a 
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right understanding of the true rule of Christian faith proposed by the 
{Roman | catholic church.”” 2nd, That at some earlier period the 
same hon. gentleman, in a letter to a friend, expressed himself as 
“ owing his conversion to the light which Mr. Sikes’s work on ¢ Pa- 
rochial Communion’ had let in upon his mind.” For this the autho- 
rity of the Rev. Dr. Nolan is alleged, who in a late publication has 
affirmed that he has seen this letter, in which Mr. Spencer “ imputes 
the merit of his conversion” to the work of Mr. Sikes. 

The whole aim of the above charge, I need scarcely explain, is to 
poiat out, by the valuable evidence of facts, how such principles as are 
now maintained in the “ Oxford Tracts” lead by plain consequence 
to the adoption of popery, the late Mr. Sikes being supposed to have 
held similar principles, It is at least true that the late Mr. Sikes was 
one of the first to point out to me the great ability and promise shewn in 
some of the earliest of those Parochial Sermons which the excellent 
vicar of St. Mary’s has since published, and which no longer need 
a herald for their praise. 

When this charge was first shewn to me, I determined to write to 
the Hon. and Rev. George Spencer, knowing that the effect ascribed 
to the arguments of Mr. Sikes, whether in his writings or conversation, 
was very different from that which I had been used to hear in his life-- 
time from himself, and of which other evidence may be adduced if 
necessary. Mr. Spencer, in his answer to me, has given in the main 
such an account as is not inconsistent with what | had heard; and in 
reference to the two parts of the charge above specified he has enabled 
me to state :— 

1. That the allusion to a “ protestant minister” in his “ Account of 
his Conversion’’ is not made to the late Rev. Thomas Sikes, but to 
another clergyman of very different sentiments, whose name is stated 
in Mr. Spencer’s letter, but which | do not publish, as my sole ob- 
ject is to ascertain and establish the truth as it regards the late Mr. 
Sikes. 

2. That as to what Dr. Nolan says about having seen a letter in 
which the merit of Mr. Spencer’s conversion is imputed to Mr, Sikes’s 
work on ** Parochial Communion,” Mr. Spencer remembers no letter 
in which he has said anything which could have been so interpreted ; 
and he is well assured he never intended to say what is there alleged, 
as, although he possessed Mr. Sikes’s work, he never read it through; 
and at that period of his life he used to read very little of any books 
except the scriptures. 

On receiving this very candid and satisfactory answer from the 
Hon. Mr. Spencer, I wrote to the Rev. Dr. Nolan, requesting to know 
“to whom the letter he referred to had been addressed, or, now that 
he had made the contents public, to be favoured with a sight of the 
original, or a copy ;’’ stating at the same time that I was in possession 
of information which made me to be of opinion that he must have 
been misinformed. 

Dr. Nolan tells me that the letter he has referred to was addressed 
to the late George Wharton Marriott, Esq., by whom it was shewn to 
him “ without any obligation to secrecy.” It does not appear that Dr. 
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Nolan thought it necessary to refer to the document before he printed 
his account of its contents; nor does it appear of how many years’ 
standing is his recollection of those contents; but I believe from re- 
ference to dates it will appear that Mr. G. W. Marriott’s death was ay 
event of more than five years ago. Dr, Nolan, however, adds, “ No- 
thing in your possession can invalidate the fact thaé I saw the letter.” 
This fact it was certainly never my intention to invalidate. As to his 
statement of the contents, and to the manner in which he has relied 
upon a long memory to fix a charge upon the doctrine of a deceased 
brother clergyman, there will possibly, after the above statement, be 
different opinions from his own. 


Crajhe. I an, Sir, yours, faithfully, Epw. Cuurton. 


P.S. Dr. Nolan states in his letter to me, that the letter of which 
he speaks “ conveyed a reflection upon two bishops, whose names he ts 
not at liberty to give up; to whom Mr. Spencer had applied without 
effect for satisfaction of the doubts which had been excited by the 
work of Mr. Sikes.” This is unfortunate: for Dr. Nolan must be 
aware that those two bishops, if now living, must be the most proper 
persons to substantiate his charge; if dead, still their names might 
assist to develope the case, and there seems no obvious reason why he 
should spare their memory, any more than he has that of the late Mr. 


Sikes. It is by no means likely, that at this late period the letter itself 


will be retrievable; though I have applied for this purpose to one of 
the representatives of the late Mr. G. Marriott. 





“ ANCIENT CHRISTIANITY.” 


Mr. Eriror,—With many of my brethren in the ministry with whom 
I happen to be acquainted, | have read the several numbers which 
have hitherto appeared of “ Ancient Christianity.” Most thankful 
am I to find that the subject is likely to be taken up by some of your 
able correspondents. I feel it to be one of paramount importance, as 
well as of absorbing interest ; and being much occupied by the duties of 
a large parish, [| am most grateful to my brethren who have the 
leisure and ability for the light which they are able to throw upon 
topics of interest to us as Christians and as churchmen. 

The author of “ Ancient Christianity” assuredly has startled me. 
Being perhaps somewhat less than “ mediocriter doctus’’ in patristical 
theology, I cannot pretend to decide upon the fairness and correctness 
of the author’s quotations, But this I must say, (and I am speaking 
the views of many of my brethren—men of no sectarian or party bias, ) 
that unless the accuracy of those quotations can be disproved, or any 
unfairness be proved against the writer, that he has done much to 
clear away a considerable amount of mistiness with which my vision 
was beginning to be clouded. I humbly trust that my assumed 
signature expresses the real state of my mind. I am really an 
‘inquirer after truth ;"’ and since I have read the work of which I 
am writing, I have been most anxious to arrive at the real state of the 
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case. Indeed I am resolved to examine the quotations for myself as 
soon as I can enjoy the opportunity of searching the ponderous 
volumes of a neighbouring library.* I perceive from your last Num- 
ber that a correspondent intends to favour your readers with a series 
of papers on the subject. Let me earnestly intreat him, if he wishes 
to convince, to direct his arguments to prove the inaccuracy of the 
translations of the passages referred to by the author of “ Ancient 
Christianity,” or at least to shew that they are unfairly quoted with 
reference to the context. Unless this be done, I must confess (again 
I speak the feeling of many brethren) that | am satisfied with the 
general force of the author's argument. 1 do not say that his style is 
not miserably out of taste. ‘There is a kind of self-conceit and cox- 
combry about all his writings; but this does not affect the force of 
his conclusions. It really will not do to endeavour to throw con- 
tempt upon the book, It will not satisfy my mind to be informed 
that the writer is scurrilous and profane, and to be classed with such 
writers as Gibbon, &e. I do not approve of many of his observations, 
and think his work would have been infinitely more effectual had he 
written less and more chastisedly. But it is simply a question of 
fact—does he or does he not misrepresent the words and spirit of the 
writers whom he quotes? Are the facts which he states untrue? 1 
am thoroughly convineed that unless the question be met by an open 
and candid investigation, “ Ancient Christianity” will carry con- 
viction to many minds, I shall feel obliged by your inserting this 
letter.+ 
I remain, Mr. Editor, yours, &c., 
AN INQUIRER AFTER TRUTH. 


* | The Editor sincerely wishes that all who have it in their power would do the 
same. It is because he is most deeply desirous to promote this that he ventures to 
add an expression of regret at the epithet here, and very frequently elsewhere, used, 
to the great terror of duodecimo-readers. ‘ ‘Take your Cyprian from the shelf” 
seems to be a challenge to some Herculean feat. No doubt there are big Bene- 
dictine editions, and they have not on earth a more enthusiastic admirer than he is, 
Every student would desire to possess them, on all accounts; but still he who wants 
to become acquainted with the works of any father without fighting out the details 
of every question of theology, history, geography, &c., which may have arisen on any 
part of them, can generally obtain the works on very moderate terms as to size and 
price. The edition of Cyprian which the Editor took from his shelf for this busi- 
ness is an old-fashioned book, printed before he was born, in a larger type than any 
used in this Magazine, swelled out by the addition of spurious works ascribed to 
Cyprian, and the genuine works of Novatian and Minucius Felix, and yet so far 
from being ponderous that, when placed in the scale, it was found that it weighed not 
quite half so much as the works of Sydney Smith. Whatever value they are to 
attach to them, it is most desirable that the clergy should be acquainted with the 
writings of the Fathers; and in order to this, that neither those who do, nor those 
who do not read them, should ascribe to them undue weight. ] 


t [The Editor does so with great pleasure, trusting that his reason for omitting 
one or two sentences will be apparent, and, on refiection, approved. The mode of 
meeting the work proposed in it is precisely that which he suggested when a gentle- 
man previously unknown to him expressed a wish to write on the subject. It will 
be seen by the letter which follows that it has been adopted ; and the Inquirer's way 
rs tion} leads the Editor to believe that he will read it with surprise and con- 

ction, 


VoL, XVIL.—Jan. 1840. 
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“ ANCIENT CHRISTIANITY” AND THE OXFORD TRACTS.—No, IIL. 


CYPRIAN'S LETTER TO POMPONIUS. 


Sir,—In my former letter | undertook to shew that the author of the 
work entitled « Ancient C hristianity”’ &e. had been guilty of shame- 
fully perverting the authorities which he has preter nded to quote, I 
now, with your permission, proceed to do so. 

I will begin with his citation of St. Cyprian’s letter to Pomponius,* 
not only because it happens to come first, but because it is one on 
which he has built a great deal, while it offers perhaps as gross an ex- 
ample of perversion as can be found in any book whatever. It is, 
moreover, a good spe cimen not only on these accounts, but because, 
though it may require some acquaintance with the subject fully to 
appreciate its extravagance, yet the fact of gross misrepresentation may 
be made apparent to all—such misrepresentation, too, as, once prove; d, 
whether ascribed to ignorance, want of understanding, or dishonesty, 
should at once drive a controversial writer from the field. He 


‘* At a time not more remote from the apostolic age, than we, of this generation, 


are from the times of Barrow, ‘Tillotson, Taylor, Baxter, we find all the elements ot 


the abuses of the twelfth century, and, not the elements only, but most of those 
abuses in a ripened, nay, in a putrescent condition, 

** Cyprian, and his presbyters, writes, in reply to Pomponius, a suffragan bishop, 
who had reported certain scandals, in treating which he needed direction and autho- 
ritative support. From this letter it appears that the rash and unwarrantable vow 
of perpetual celibacy, or virginity, taken, or foreed upon multitudes of young 
women, in some moment of artificial religious excitement, had been too late repented 
of by many of its victims, who, finding themselves cut off from the virtuous endear- 
ments of domestic life, had rushed into irregularities, loading their conscience at 
once with a real, and a supererogatory guilt, and had, under the colour of spiritual 
intercourse with the clergy to whose care they had been consigned, and who them- 
selves were galled by the same impious extravagance, admitted the grossest fami- 
liarities, and thus had diffused an extreme corruption of manners among the very 
men to whom were entrusted the moral and religious welfare of the people. So 
early had this false fervour produced its poisonous fruit, and had ulcerated, in its 
vitals, the body of the chureh! ‘ Concerning those,’ says Cyprian, ‘ who, after 
having solemnly devoted themselves to continence, have been found cohabiting with 
men—detecta in eodem lecto pariter mansisse cum masculis—yet professing them- 
selves inviolate—cum viris dormisse confess sint.. . . you have desired my ad- 
vice. You well know that we do not recede from the evangelic and apostolic tra- 
ditions . . .. and that, in regard to the welfare of all, church discipline is to be 
maintained . . .. wherefore it is by no means to be allowed that young women 
should (non dico simul dormire) live with men. If indeed they have cordially de- 
dicated themselves to Christ, let them modestly and chastely, and without subter- 
fuge, hold to their purpose, and, thus constant and firm, look for the reward of vir- 
ginity—premium virginitatis.— But if in fact they will not (vel non possunt) so per- 
severe, let them marry.”—( No, I. p. 72.) 


“ Take your Cyprian from the shelf,” our author goes on to say. 
1 do so, and hi aving read the epistle to Pomponius, my conviction is 
that nothing but the mastery of some preconceived opinion, or a deter- 
mination to make St. Cyprian help the author to prop up his own 
strange notions, could have produced such extravagance as that 


_—< ae - — — — - a 


* No. IV. Ed. Fell. In some editions, No. LN II. 
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above. In the note which you did me the favour to annex to my 
letter of last month, you observe that the language of « Ancient 
Christianity” reminds one of Gibbon. It will probably occur to your 
recollection that the subject of this epistle is actually touched upon 
by Gibbon. Two or three periods which his infidel pen has struck 
off may well be compared with the quotation just made. There is a 
family, perhaps it is a paternal, likeness :— 


“ The primitive church was filled with a great number of persons of either sex, who 
had devoted themselves to the profession of perpetual chastity . .. . . Some were 
insensible, and some were invincible against the assaults of the flesh. Disdaining 
an ignominious flight, the virgins of the warm climate of Africa encountered the 
enemy in the closest engagement ; they permitted priests and deacons to share their 
bed, and gloried amidst the flames in their unsullied purity. But insulted nature 
sometimes vindicated her rights, and this new species of martyrdom served only to 
introduce a new scandal into the chureh.’* 


Whether our author has taken Gibbon for his model, and, in the 
present instance, has attempted an improvement upon him, I must 
leave your readers to judge. But let him further speak for him. 
self :— 


* Take your Cyprian from the shelf, and tell me whether the passages, and the 
expressions I have omitted, do not make it certain, that this pretended £ apostolic 
institution,’ namely, of religious celibacy, or, as it was called, dedication or espousals 
to Christ, had not already, and even amidst the fires of persecution, become the im- 
mediate occasion, in a very extensive degree, to licentious practices, which must 
have been fatal to all piety, as well as frightful in themselves. In truth, if we are 
thinking of the preservation of morality at large, or of the purity of the chureh in 
particular, 1 could not for my own part, hesitate to prefer the tremendous irre- 
versible vows, and the dungeon monasteries of later times, to the loose fanatical pro- 
fligacy of the times of Cyprian. If we are to hear much more of the purity of the 
early church, there will be no choice left but to quote Cyprian and Tertullian, 
without retrenchment.”—Jbid. p. 73. 


Now, what is the history of this? What are the facts? They are, 
I believe, these :—In three different letters, and I believe nowhere else, 
Cyprian notices, with severe reprehension, a practice which had 
grown up in the church, and which, as we know it only by these 
notices of his, it is fairest to describe in his words :— 


** Doleo enim quando audio quosdam improbe et insolenter discurrere, et ad in- 
eptias vel ad diseordias vacare ; Christi membra et jam Christum confessa, per con- 
cubitus illicitos inquinare ; nee a diaconis aut presbyteris regi posse, sed id agere ut 
per paucorum pravos et malos mores, multorum et bonorum confessorum gloria 
honesta maculetur: quos vereri debent, ne ipsorum testimonio et judicio condemnati, 
ab eorum societate priventur. "—Zp. xiv. Ed. Fell. 





Gibbon's Decline and Fall, vol. i. chap. xv. p. 579, 4to. [The Editor had no 
recollection whatever of the passage here quoted from Gibbon. He is not ashamed 
to acknowledge his ignorance or forgetfulness of what the author of “ Ancient Chris- 
tianity” calls (and seems to have found) a “ seductive work,” or to confess that he 
has formed a different estimate of “ the splendour, the accuracy, the correct draw- 
ing, the vivid colouring, which are its charm and praise,” from that of the author, 
with whom, however, he agrees in saying, ‘‘ Well would it have been if some of the 
professed champions and historians of Christianity had been as thoroughly con- 
versant with the remains of Christian antiquity as was its most dangerous assailant ;” 
but he must add, ‘* Well would it be if uneducated and half-educated persons, espe- 
cially if they have a taste for authorship, would keep clear of a work, not so much 
characterized by any of these qualities which seem to have seduced this writer, as by 
its obscenity and infidelity.’ 
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The nature of the guilt which Cyprian intended to charge on these 
persons, and in particular what he meant by the words “ per con- 


cubitus illicitos,” will be apparent from a passage in the letter which 
precedes the above :— 


** Quid deinde illud? quam vobis execrandum debet videri, quod cum summo 
animi nostri gemitu et dolore cognovimus! non deesse, qui Dei templa, et post con- 
fessionem sanctificata et illustrata prius membra turpi et infami concubitu suo macu- 
lent, cubilia sua cum foeminis promiscua jungentes, quando etsi stuprum conscientia 
eorum desit, hoe ipso grande crimen est, quod illorum scandalo in aliorum ruinas 


exempla nascuntur.”—£p. xiii. 
‘The persons referred to in these letters I feel it necessary to intro- 
duce, in order to illustrate the state of affairs in the African church ; 


and having done so, I think I may dismiss them with three brief re- 
marks, w hich I beg the reader to bear in mind. 


Hirst, that they were few, as appears by the words “ paucorum” in 
one letter, and ** non deesse” in the other ; secondly, that Cyprian did 
not (and it does not appear that anybody did) suppose them to be guilty 
of adultery or fornication ; and thirdly, that, whether they were few or 
many, guilty or not guilty, there is not the least ground for supposing 
that they were, or pretended to be, virgins, or clergymen, or persons 
under any sort of vow, restriction, or limitation, or that their case does 
in any way whatever bear upon the question of constrained or votive 
celibacy. 

There is, however, another passage in which the matter is introduced 
by Cyprian; and it is the passage more particularly alluded to by 
Gibbon and the author of “ Ancient Christianity.” In this case the 
evil practice had infected some of the single women devoted to the 
service of the church ; and one of the men with whom this improper 
intimacy existed was a deacon. Pomponius, the bishop of the see in 
which this took place, wrote to Cyprian for advice. His letter is not 
extant, but we have the reply of Cyprian. I should gladly in this 

case (as in the other ~~ give every word relating to it; but the 
letter is too long to allow it, “and it is altogether unnecessary.* He 
says— 


‘We have read your letter, dearly beloved brother, which you have sent by our 
brother Paconius, and in which you request and desire us to tell you in reply what 
is our opinion concerning those virgins who, having resolved to abide in their con- 
dition, and firmly to maintain their. chastity, were afterwards found to have lain in 
the same bed with males, of whom, you say, one is a deacon ; and you add, that the 
same persons, who have acknowledged that they slept with men, positively affirm 
that they remain pure. Upon which subject, as you have wished for our advice, 
know that we adhere to the traditions of the gospel and the apostles, so that we may 
firmly and boldly consult the good of our brethren and sisters, and, by all the means 
of advantage and safety, take care that chureh discipline be maintained ; since the 


Lord speaketh and saith, ‘And I will give you pastors according to my ‘heart, and 
they shall feed you, feeding you with ‘discipline.’ 


‘ He who casteth off discipline i is unhappy ; 
admonisheth and teacheth, saying 


And since again it is written, 
and in the Psalms also the Holy Spirit 


‘ Hold fast discipline, lest the Lord be angry, and 
ye perish from the right way when his wrath is quickly kindled against you. In 


the first place, therefore, dearly beloved brother, both prelates and people must strive 





fer. x . . . . 
* To meet the absurd threat to quote Cyprian ‘ without retrenchment” it seems 
proper to give the whole of the original 


ginal. It will be found therefore appended to this 
letter. —Ep. | 
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for nothing else than that we, who fear God, do with the utmost attention to dis- 
cipline® hold the divine precepts, and not suffer our brethren to go astray, and to 
live according to their own will and lust, but faithfully consult the good of every one 
unto life ; that we suffer not virgins to dwell with males, I do not say to sleep, but 
not even to live, with them; because the weaker sex and an age as yet unsteadfast 
ought by all means to be checked and governed by us, lest the devil, in his lying in 
wait and lusting to rage, have opportunity given him to injure them ; since also the 
apostle saith, ‘ Give not place to the devil.’ The ship must be watchfully freed from 
dangerous places, lest it be wrecked among shelves and rocks. The goods must be 
cot out quickly from the fire before the flames come upon them and they be burnt. 
No one is long safe, if near to danger ; nor will the servant of God be able to eseape 
the devil, who has entangled himself in the snares of the devil. We must interpose 
speedily for such persons, while they may yet be separated innocent persons, because 
they will not hereafter be able to be parted by our interposition. In fine, we see 
how sad destruction to many arises from this source, and that by forbidden and dan- 
gerous connexions of this kind very many virgins are defiled to the utmost grief of 
our soul. But if by faith they have dedicated themselves to Christ, let them mo- 
destly and chastely persevere without any talk ; thus with courage and steadfastness 
let them look for the reward of virginity. If, however, they will not persevere, or 
cannot, it is better that they marry than fall into the fire by their crimes. Let them 
by no means cause offence to brothers or sisters, since it is written, ‘ If meat offends 
my brother, I will never eat flesh, lest I offend my brother.’” 

In the diocese of Pomponius then, it seems, some young women 
had voluntarily chosen to serve God in an unmarried state, and that 
in the midst of exposure to all the violence of heathen persecution. 
These young persons in their familiar intercourse with the Christian 
community in the duties of every day, without weighing the conse- 
quences of such proceedings, brought scandal upon their profession by 
the intimate footing on which they lived with persons of the other sex 
and even by sleeping with them, ‘They at the same time declared 
themselves free from the least stain of their purity; and shrunk not 
from a degrading test to prove their innocence. One of the men was 
a deacon, whom, with the laymen, Pomponius, in the exercise of his 
episcopal authority, had excommunicated ; thus visiting with severe 
ecclesiastical punishment an offence which no one knew to be more 
than the appearance of evil. Indeed it seems clear that he did not 
himself believe, or represent it, to be more; or Cyprian, who appa- 
rently knew the facts only by his representation, could scarcely have 
talked of separating the parties while as yet they were innocent. On 
occasion of this case being brought before them, St. Cyprian and his 
brethren took the opportunity to enjoin upon the clergy at large the 
obligation to cultivate every excellence, and so to afford the people 
an example worthy of imitation, and with confidence in their own 
iitegrity to punish offenders according to the laws of the church. As 
to the young women, upon proper evidence of their repentance, and 





* The Latin discipline I have retained in the translation, protesting at the same 
time against the author’s opinion that St. Cyprian uses the word in a technical sense, 
for the purpose “ of gaining an apparent scriptural warranty for a practice flagrantly 
contravening the spirit and meaning of scriptural morality!” p. 75. The meaning, 
which, I presume, any unprejudiced man would attach to disciplina is, the general 
instruction and training of disciples. 

t The very learned Henry Dodwell, following Bishop Fell, is of opinion that 
ese females were the same as were afterwards known by the name of cuve/caxre. 
Vhether Dodwell be right or wrong, I would refer your readers to the third of his 
Cyprianic Dissertations, as, in any case, supplying a solid refutation of this mon- 
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of their readiness to submit to their spiritual rulers, they were to be 
reinstated in their former position, but were to remain there only so 
long as they approved themselves to the same authorities, 

With regard to our author's representation, one hardly knows how 
to meet anything so wide of the truth, and so inapplicable e to the real 
facts of the case, except by referring the reader to his words already 
cited, and then plainly denying that from this letter of Cyprian there 
appear, or may be inte rred, any such things as the following :— 

1. That a rash and unwarrantable vow of perpetual virginity had 
been taken by, or forced upon, multitudes of young women, or any 
young women. 


. That any such persons had done anything in some moment of 
artificial religious excitement. 

That many, or any, of these virgins, ever repented of having 
dedicated themselves to Christ, or ever found themselves cut off from 
the virtuous endearments of domestic life, or did anything under 
colour of spiritual intercourse with the clergy. 

4. That the clergy were galled by any impious extravagance, or by 
anything else, or that any such young women had diffused an extreme 
corruption of manners among any men, to whom were intrusted the 
moral and religious welfare of the people. 

Of all these facts, which lie at the very foundation of his argu- 
ment, he has given, and 1 am convinced he can give, no proof; and 
until he does it, he must be considered as having (whether intention- 
ally or not) most grievously slandered the Christian church. — | shall 
not scruple to deny utterly, and I am persuaded that every unbiassed 

‘eader will join me in the denial, that there is in St. Cyprian’ s letter 

1 particle of evidence to give colour to any one of the statements 
which 1 have contradicted. 


——E ee - — ee ee eee Nn —— — 


strous vilifying of St. Cyprian and his fellow Christians. Gibbon, in a note to the 
passage quoted above from him, refers his readers to this same dissertation ; but cer- 
tainly without thinking of what he was doing, for it tells directly against him. {The 
Editor takes the liberty to say that Dodw ell’ s hypothesis appears to him entirely un- 
satisfactory, because it takes for granted a very principal fact without any ground 
whatever. He attempts to account for the practice in the following way :—* Venio 
igitur ut ostendam qua tandem illud origine emanavit. Erant enim apud ethnicos 
etiam feemine que philosophie pretextu, virorum familiaritati assuescerent, qualis 
illa fuit Ciceronis Cerellia,” Ne.—p. 25. But whence can we gather one hint that 
these African women pretended to learn philosophy or anything. else from the men, 
or that the men professed to be teachers of any kind? Indeed it seems clear that the 
men (except only this one unhappy deacon) were laymen, not merely because the 
fact of their being clergymen would surely have been noticed in aggravation of their 
guilt, but because it is expressly said that the priests and deacons did what they could 
to put a stop tothe practice. Of course the Editor does not mean to charge such a 
man as Dodwell with intentional injustice ; ; but really it does seem to him the most 
gratuitous thing in the world to assume in the very face of all probability that the 
men who were ‘doing wrong were the particular class whose business it was to teach 
others to do right. “Surely it is more natural, and nearer the fact, to think of them as 
asimple people more civilized in their hearts than in their manners, with strong feel- 
ings excited by common danger, going hand in hand to meet fierce persecution with 
the names of brother and sister ever on their lips, misconstruing the divine oracle 
which told them “there is neither male nor female, for ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus,” and carrying out to passionate and fanatic excess the law which bade them 
* love one another with a pure heart fervently.” |] 
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Roman-catholic writers explicitly acknowledge that these young 
women did not bind themselves by the vow of perpetual virginity.* 
“It does not hence appear that these virgins had made an irrevocable 
vow.”+ © We see hereby that these virgins had made no irrevoeable 
vow. ¢ 

‘T’o these testimonies of Romanists | may add that of an eminent 
Anglican divine :— 

“ Of which virgins St. Cyprian, with his brethren, pass this sentence :—‘ If 
they,’ saith he, ‘ have faithfully dedicated themselves unto Christ, let them, without 
all deceit, persevere in the course of chastity, and so courageously and constantly ex- 
pect the reward of their virginity. But if either they will not or cannot persevere, it 
is better that they marry than by their wantonness fall into the fire; let them give no 


seandal to their brethren and sisters.’ What could Luther or Calvin write more 
directiy 2? So that Erasmus notes in the margin, ‘ Etiam virginibus sacris permittit 
nubere.’ ‘ Here Cyprian permits even holy virgins to marry !’’’§ 

Let it be noticed that, as Gibbon has multiplied “ those virgins’ 
into “a great number of persons of either sex,” so our author has 
made them out to be “ multitudes of young women.” Likewise, the for- 
mer in a single hapless deacon saw the vision of ‘ priesfs and deacons,” 
and the latter discovered him to be “the clergy,” “clerical para- 
mours,’ &c.; whereas, with the exception of this one man, no allusion 
whatever is made to the clergy, except in incidentally mentioning their 
opposition to this practice. ‘he mode of speaking employed by St. 
Cyprian, “one of whom you say is a deacon,”’ seems to imply sur- 
prise that even an individual of the clergy, and he of the lowest order, 
and probably young, should have thus conducted himself. But 
whatever was his guilt,|| the great point is, that he was one single in- 
dividual who has been magnified and multiplied into “the clergy.” 
This cannot be too often repeated, for your readers will scarcely re- 
ceive the idea at the first hearing that so great a superstructure has 
been raised on so weak and narrow a foundation. 

I cannot follow the author through all the inventions of his per- 
verted imagination; but I would ask whether, upon the supposition 
that he is right in regard to these “ loose ladies” and “ their clerical 
paramours,” this is an argument for universality 2 He stoutly affirms 
that it is, and that such a state of things prevailed at this time not 
merely in a corner of the church in Roman Africa, but in the church 
throughout all the world! Such affirmation I will leave for the pre- 
sent, and look for a moment at one particular assumption of the 
author's. He all along takes it for granted that these virgins 
were a distinct class, divided by strong barriers from the rest of the 








* See Pamelius upon the passage beginning with “ Quod si ex fide se, Christo 
dicaverunt ;” and Rigaltius as quoted by Fell. 

t Fleury, b. vii. s. xxv. t Ceillier, vol. iii. p. 69. 

§ Bishop Hall’s “ Honour of the Married Clergy,” b. i. s.ix. He further shews 
how ridiculous is the attempt of Bellarmine to explain away St. Cyprian’s words, the 
force of which he perceived to tell against him. 

Charity might hope that the deacon was less indiscreet and indelicate than the 
rest. It is true that he is included with the other offenders at the beginning of 
Cyprian’s letter; but when he is afterwards mentioned, it is with a marked dis- 
tinction, which would, taken by itself, lead us to suppose that his offence extended 
only to frequent visiting and associating with one of the virgins, as contradistinguished 
from the more dangerous and scandalous conduct of the others. ‘ Diaconum, qui 
cum Virgine sepe mansit, sed et cxteros qui cum virginibus dormire consueverunt.” 
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Christian community. Where do we learn this? All that we know 
is, that they were members of the church. For aught that appears in 
St. Cyprian, they were as much under the care of parents,* and 
perhaps as free from real impurity, as are the female Sunday-school 
teachers, with young men for their associates, in England or America, 

The readers of St. Cyprian will observe that among his correspond. 
ents was Cornelius, Bishop of Rome. Besides two letters written to 
St. Cyprian, contained in his works, Eusebius has given a large 
fragment of one to Fabius, Bishop of Antioch. In this letter Cornelius 
enumerates several ranks of persons composing his own church at the 
time when the Novatian heresy arose :—* Novatian was not igno- 
rant,” he says, “ that there were [in this church] 46  presbyters ; 
7 deacons; 7 subdeacons; 42 acolytes; exorcists, readers, and door- 
keepers, 52 ; widows and poor people, more than 1500; and in adding 
a few more words, he speaks of a very great multitude of people.”’+ 

Now is it not wholly inconceivable that Cornelius should so 
minutely specify the persons of whom the church at Rome then con- 
sisted, and pass over in silence the virgins or ascetics, marked off from 
the rest by some peculiar distinction, if any such were in being? 
Nay, we should have expected to find them not only mentioned, but 
set off in the highest strain of eulogy by their bishop, as endued with 
the greatest of all merits, and as by far the most important division of 
the whole church, if we could have believed our author’s assumption 
to be founded in truth. But there is not the shadow of a reason to 
suppose that at this time, either at Rome or in any other part of 
Christendom, any distinct societies of virgins were formed in the 
church. The separation of which St. Cyprian’s letter speaks is plainly 
nothing more or less than from the “evil communications” which 
“ corrupt good manners.’ Cave tells us in his Primitive Chris- 
tianity— 

“ They who persevered in the cause of celibate did not combine themselves into 
distinct societies, and bind themselves under an oath of perpetual virginity, as the 
humour was in after ages, for of this not the least shadow appears in any of the writings 
of those times ; they lived promiscuously till towards the end of the third century, 
applying themselves to the business of their place and station, and only lived single that 
in those troublesome and hazardous times of persecution they might be less en- 
snared with the entanglements of the world, and be more free for the exercise of 
religion.” $ 


One would imagine that primitive could not be far different from 
ancient in application to Christianity; but Dr. Cave’s work and our 
author’s are in all respects the opposites of each other. Which is the 
safest guide? and indeed what confidence can we place in a writer 
who could be guilty of any one such perversion as I have here 
exposed? I remain, Sir, @iArdKaXoc. 


* See Bingham, b. vii. c. iv. 
+ Euseb. Hist. b. vi. c. xliii. Routh’s Reliq. Sae, v. iii. 
¢ Cave’s Prim. Christianity, Part ii. cv. 
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Cyprian’s Letler to Pomponius, according to the text of Bishop Fell. 
(‘* Cyprianus, Cecilius, Victor, Scdatus, Tertullus, cum presbyteris qui prasentes aderant, 
Pomponio fratri, salutem. 


** Legimus litteras tuas, frater carissime, quas per Paconium fratrem nostrum misisti, pos 
tulans et desiderans, ut tibi rescriberemus, quid nobis de iis virginibusvideatur, que cum in statu 
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MEDICAL STUDENTS. 


My pear Str,—If not too late, nay I beg a corner in the British 
Magazine for the enclosed paper, which refers to a very important 
object connected with our King’s College Medical school :— 


« Proposal for enlarging the accommodation for resident Medical Students in 
King’s College, London. 


«« As that alone can be called education which combines with instruction in 
useful knowledge, the formation of religious and moral habits by both precept 
and example, so any system for the education of professional men must be 
considered incomplete which does not, in addition to the best opportunities for 
acquiring professional information, likewise provide the means of inculcating 
and encouraging the knowledge and practice of Christian duty. 

“The great defect in the system of medical education in London consists 
in the absence of any machinery for the religious and moral guidance of the 
students. Every year affords too many instances of young men, whose pros- 
pects in life have been blasted, and their health undermined, by evil courses 
into which they have been led by the baneful influence of bad company, un- 
opposed by either advice or warning. Nor is ittoo much to say that neglect of 
religious duties, contempt for all that is sacred, an habitual desecration of the 
Sabbath, accompanied by many of the vices which follow in the train of dis- 
sipation, prevail to a fearful extent among the medical students of the me- 
tropolis. 

“ The merit of having first attempted to provide a remedy for this evil be- 
longs to the founders of King’s College ; but hitherto their efforts have been 
greatly impeded in consequence of the want of an hospital in connexion with 
the college. This want rendered it impossible for the education of the me- 


suo esse et continentiam firmiter tenere decreverint, detect sint postea in eodem lecto pariter 
mansisse cum masculis, ex quibus unum diaconum esse dicis: plane easdem, que se cum viris 
dormisse confess sint, asseverare se integras esse. Circa quam rem, quoniam consilium 
nostrum desiderasti, scias nos ab evangelicis et apostolicis traditionibus non recedcre, quo 
minus fratribus et sororibus nostris constanter et fortiter consulatur, et per.omnes utilitatis et 
salutis vias, ecclesiastica disciplina servetur; cum Dominus loquatur et dicat: ‘Et dabo vobis 
pastores secundum cor meum, et pascent vos pascentes cum disciplina :’ et iterum scriptum sit : 
‘Disciplinam qui abjicit, infelix est:’ et in Psalmis quoque Spiritus Sanctus admoneat, et 
instruat dicens; ‘ Contivete disciplinam, ne forte irascatur Dominus, et pereatis a via recta, cum 
exarserit cito ira ejus super vos.’ Primo igitur in loco, frater carissime, et praepositis et plebi 
nihil aliud elaborandum est, quam ut qui Deum timemus, cum omni observatione discipline 
divina preecepta teneamus, nec patiamur errare fratres nostros, et pro arbitrio et ructu sno 
vivere, sed ad vitam singulis fideliter consulere ; nec pati virgines cum masculis habitare, non 
dico simul dormire, sed nec simul vivere, quando et sexus infirmus, et wtas adhuc lubrica per 
omnia freenari a nobis et regi debeat, ne diabolo insidianti, et sevire cupienti ad nocendum 
detur oceasio, quando et apostolus dicat: ‘ Nolite locum dare diabolo.’ Liberandaest vigilanter 
de periculosis locis navis, ne inter scopulos et saxafrangatur. Exnenda est velociter de incendio 
sarcina, prius quam flammis supervenientibus concremetur. Nemo diu tutus est, periculo 
proximus. Nec evadere diabolum servus Dei poterit, qui se diaboli laqueis implicavit. Inter- 
cedendum est cito talibus, dum adhuc separari innocentes possunt, quia dividi postmodum 
nostra intercessione non poterunt. Denique quam graves multorum ruinas hine fiert videmus, 
et per hujusmodi illicitas et periculosas conjunctiones corrumpi plurimas virgines cum summo 
animi nostri dolore conspicimus. Quod si ex fide se Christo dicaverunt, pudicee et caste sine 
ulla fabula perseverent, ita fortes et stabiles preemium virginitatis expectent. Si autem perse- 
verare nolunt, vel non possunt, melius est nubant, quam in ignem delictis suis cadant. Certe 
nullum fratribus aut sororibus scandalum faciant, cum scriptum sit: ‘Si cibus scandalizat 
fratrem, non manducabo carnem in szeculum, ne fratrem scandalizem.’ 

** Nec aliqua putet se hac excusatione defendi, quod inspici, et probari possit, an virgo sit, 
cum et manus obstetricum et oculus sape fallatur, et si incorrupta inventa fuerit virgo ea parte 
sul, qua mulier potest esse, potuerit tamen ex alia corporis parte peccasse, quae violari potest, et 
tamen inspici non potest. Certe ipse concubitus, ipse complexus, ipsa confabulatio et osculatio, 
et conjacentium duorum turpis et faeda dormitio quantum dedecoris et criminis confitetur? Si 
superveniens maritus sponsam snam jacentem cum altero videat, nonne indignatur, et fremit, 
et per zeli livorem fortassis et gladium in manum sumit? Quid Christas Dominus et judex 
noster, cum virginem suam sibi dicatam, et sanctitati suze destinatam jacere cum altero cernit, 
quam indignatur et irascitur? et quas pcenas incestis ejusmodi conjunctionibus comminatur, 
enjas ut gladinm spiritalem, et venturam judicii diem nnusquisque fratram possit evadere, omn| 
consilio providere et claborare debemus ? 
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dical students to be completed at King’s College. But as the impediment has 
been now removed by the establishment of the King’s College Hospital, it 
becomes an important matter for the consideration of those interested in the 
success of the college to devise some means by which its system can be most 
effectively brought to bear upon the medical students. 

“Nothing would seem more likely to benefit medical students than to 
afford them the opportunity of living together in a society, of which, the 
regular attendance upon religious ordinances, the observance of correct and 
gentlemanlike habits, and the exercise of a wholesome restraint, would form 
prominent features. Under present circumstances, this is done at King’s 
College to a limited extent. A considerable proportion of the medical 
students attend the daily service in the chapel, dine in the hall, and attend the 
theological lectures, and a few have rooms in the college, and conform to the 
rules prescribed for resident students. But it is obvious that the full benefits 
of a collegiate life cannot be obtained without residence within the college 
walls; the accommodation for resident students is limited to fourteen, and 
several of these must belong to the non-medical departments. 

“The object of the writer of this paper is, to propose a plan by which a 
more extended accommodation can be provided for resident medical students. 
One or more houses in Surrey Street might be taken for the purpose of con- 


verting them into chambers. By throwing a small bridge from the houses 
over Strand Lane, a communication may be established with the college; it 


would be necessary also to close up completely the entrance to the houses 
from Surrey Street. 


“The funds necessary for carrying this project into effect might be raised 
in shares, not exceeding £25 each, nor is it likely that 
avery large sum would be required. From the present improved condition, 
and favourable prospects of the medical department of King’s College, there 
can be little doubt that all the rooms thus provided would be immediately 


— 


‘Et cum omnes omnino disciplinam tenere oporteat, multo magis prapositos et diaconos 
curare hoc fas est, qui exemplum et documentum ceteris de conversatione et moribus suis pree- 
beant. Quomodo enim possunt integritati et continentiz praesse, si ex ipsis incipiant cor- 
ruptele, et vitiorum magisteria procedere? Et iccirco consulte et cum vigore fecisti, frater 
carissime, abstinendo diaconum, qui cum virgine saepe mansit, sed et ceteros qui cum virginibus 
dormire consuevervunt. Quod si poenitentiam hujus illiciti concubitus sui egerint, et a se in- 
vicem recesserint, inspiciantur interim virgines ab obstetricibus diligenter, et si virgines invent 
fuerint, accepta comMunicatione ad ecclesiam admittantur hac tamen interminatione, ut si ad 
eosdem masculos postmodum reverse fuerint, aut si cum eisdem in una domo, et sub eodem 
tecto simul habitaveriat, graviore censura ejiciantur, nec in ecclesiam postmodum facile re- 
cipiantur. Si autem de eis aliqua corrupta fuerit deprehensa, agat peenitentiam plenam, quia 
qua hoe crimen admisit, non mariti, sed Christi adultera est, et ideo wstimato justo tempore 
postea, exomologesi facta ad ecclesiam redeat. Quod si obstinate perseverant, nec se ab in- 
vicem separant, sciant se cum hac sua impudica obstinatione numquam a nobis agmitti in 
ecclesiam posse, ne exemplum ceteris ad ruinam delictis suis facere incipiant. 

‘* Nec putent sibi vite aut salutis constare rationem, si episcopis et sacerdotibus obtemperare 
noluerint, cam in Deuteronomio Dominus Deus dicat: ‘ Et homo quicunque fecerit in superbia, 
ut non exaudiat sacerdotem aut judicem, quicunque fuerit in diebus illis, morietur homo ille, et 
omnis populus cum audierit timetit, et non agent impie etiam nunc.’  Interfici Deus jussit 
sacercotibus suis non obtemperantes, judicibus a se ad tempus constitutis non obedientes. Sed 
tunc quidem gladio occidebantur, quando adhuc et circumcisio carnalis manebat. Nunc autem, 
quia circumcisio spiritalis esse apud fideles servos Dei coepit, spiritali gladio superbi et contu- 
maces necantur dum de ecclesia ejiciuntur, Neque enim vivere foris possunt, cum domus Dei una 
sit, et nemini salus esse, nisi in ecclesia, possit. Indisciplinatos autem perire, dum non audiunt, 
nec obtemperant saiubribus preeceptis, testatur scriptura divina que dicit: ‘ Non diligit indis- 
ciplinatus castigantem se.’ Qui autem oderunt correptiones, consumentur turpiter. Ergo ne 
indisciplinati consumantur et pereant, da operam, frater carissime, nt quantum potes, consiliis 
salutaribus fraternitatem regas, et singulis ad salutem suam consulas, Arcta et angusta est 
via, per quam gradimur ad vitam, sed summus et magnus est fructus, cum pervenimus ad 
gloriam. Qui se semel castraverunt propter reguum ceelorum, Deo pr omnia placeant, nec 
sacerdotes Dei aut ccclesiam Domini scandalo suz pravitatis offendant. Etsi ad praesens a nobis 
contristari videantur, nos tamen in salubri persuasione maneamus, scientes et apostolum dixisse : 
* Ergo ego inimicus factus vobis sum, verum dicens vobis?’ Quod si obtemperaverint nobis, 
lucrati sumus fratres, et eos ad salutem pariter et dignitatem nostro sermone formavimus. Si 
autem quidam de perversis obtemperare noluerint, sequamur eundem apostolum dicentem!: ‘Si 
hominibus placerem, Christi servus non essem.’ Si quibusdam suadere non possumus, ut eos 
Christo placere faciamas, nos certe, quod nostrum est, Christo Domino et Deo nostro, praecepta 
ejus servando, placeamus, Opto te, frater carissime, semper bene valere."’) 
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occupied. There are at present seventy-three regular or matriculated stu- 
dents attending medical lectures at the college, and twenty-four occasional 


students. 
‘It would be necessary that the rent of these rooms should be fixed as low 


as possible; but even at a low rent, the writer has no doubt that a profit 
would be yielded sufficient to repay handsomely those who may advance their 
money. All the arrangements of the rooms would be under the control of 
the Principal, but the writer would suggest that much convenience and ad- 
vantage might arise from restricting the occupancy of these rooms to medical 
students, and appointing a resident officer (tutor or dean) who, if a medical 
man, might not only exercise a general superintendence over the resident 
students, but also might assist and direct them in their studies.” 

It was a favourite project with Mr. Rose to obtain accommodation 
for a large number of the medical students within the college walls, 
and the plan above proposed met with his full concurrence ; but cir- 
cumstances at that time prevented its being made public. I am happy 
to say that Mr. Lonsdale, our present Principal, also fully approves 
of it. Iam, my dear Sir, your obedient servant, RK. B. Toop, 


ON WHAT DAY THE PRAYERS FOR EMBER-WEEK OUGHT TO BE 
FIRST USED. 

Sir,—To the inquiry of your correspondent concerning the use of the 
prayer in Ember weeks, | would beg to offer the following reply, if 
you consider it worth inserting. It is my humble opinion that the 
collect ought to be first used on the Sunday preceding the Ember 
days, for which I would suggest the four following reasons, premising 
this one observation. ‘The direction of the rubric, “In the Ember 
weeks to be used every day,” I can only understand as enjoining us to 
use the prayer for seven consecutive days at each of the four seasons, 
Aud this I believe is agreed among all parties; the question being, 
which is to be the first of those seven days—the first HMmber day, or the 
Sunday previous ? 

My first reason for preferring the latter is, it has always struck me 
as self-evident that we account every week (and therefore why not 
the Ember weeks?) to begin on the Sunday. ‘To this rule, as far as 
iny present information extends, I know no exception ; for as to the 
six weeks’ fast beginning on Ash Wednesday, this is only a popular 
way of speaking ; the church calls it “ the forty days of Lent.” 

Secondly, I would note that the church has provided, for at least 
two of the Sundays on which I propose to read the prayer, epistles 
evidently alluding to the ministerial commission ; that for last Sunday, 
1 Cor. iv. 1, (with a collect as evidently founded on this epistle, ) and 
that for the first Sunday in Lent, 2 Cor. vi. 1]. I claim the collect 
and epistle for the third Sunday in Advent, because the church, by 
appointing that the Ember days at this season should be reckoned 
from after Dec. 13th, does in effect appoint that they shall always 
fall in the week of which that Sunday is the first day ; and this must 
be the case whether the Wednesday be the 14th (the soonest possible) 
or the 20th (the latest possible,) as any one may see who will make 
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the very simple calculation. Whilst on the point of our church's 
provisions in reference to the ministerial commission, (which I would 
maintain we derive exclusiv ely through the apostolic succession, ) is it 
quite irrelevant to call attention to the fact, which surely has escaped 
the notice of some persons, that our church has appointed for the 
same day—viz., first Sunday after Easter—Num. xvi. for the first 
lesson, and John, xx. 19—24, as the gospel, by the last solemn verses 
of which we are to this day ordained priests. 

Thirdly, Put the case practically. If we read the prayer, begin- 
ning on the Wednesday after Whit-Sunday, for instance, and on six 
days following, and the ordination takes place, as it does I believe 
universally, in conformity with the canon, on Trinity Sunday, then 
we shall be using the prayer for two days at least, Monday and 
Tuesday, after the event, to the preparation for which it evidently 
alludes. 

And fourthly, which is to me the strongest reason of all. In the 
prayer-book drawn up for the use of the church of Scotland, 
A.v. 1637, and as at present used init, the rubric enjoins the practice for 
which Tam arguing. I cannot quote it, not having the book in my 
possession. But for my first assertion I vouch, as havi ing looked, with 
an express V iew to this question, at the rubric in an old copy of 1637, 
in Parker's, at Oxford, about two years ago. For the second, I can 
quote the following sentence from that adinirable little manual, “Obser- 
vations upon the se veral Sunday Services prescribed by the Liturgy 
throughout the Year,” by that late excellent man of apostolic life, “of 
catholic faith, and profound learning, Bishop Jolly. In his obser- 
vations on last Sunday’s services, he says— 

“ The bishops, then, being the only apostolic ordainers, we pray earnestly, —— 
beginning to use the Ember collect, as the Prayer-book for Scotland directs on the 
Sunday—for the divine direction and grace in behalf of the ordainers, and those who 
are to be ordained; that the church, by valid ordination, may be furnished with 
faithful and wise stewards, thus appointed by our Lord, to give his household their 
portion of meat in due season,”—(p. 93.) 

I should, indeed, consider it a great privilege if I might be the means 
of recommending this and all the other works of that good man to the 
knowledge of any of your readers. All, 1 am sure, who appreciate 
the union of primitive practice and principles will delight in them, 
especially as compared with his life, of which a short sketch is prefixed 
to the above-named work, by the present Right Rev. Bishop of Edin- 
burgh, who has promised us a fuller memoir of his late friend and 
brother. ‘lo this promise Bishop Walker adds a sentence for which 
I would crave room :—“ In the meantime, all which is now  at- 
tempted, and all which can at present be expected, will amount to a 
mere sketch or bare outline of a life as pure and as Christian, from 
the cradle to the grave, as I believe was ever formed under the good 
guidance of gospel grace.” 

I remain, Sir, yours, &. C.J. L. 


We duostiy of Ender week in Advent, 
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CORRESILONDENCE, 


ON THE PRAYERS FOR THE EMBER WEEK. 


My pear Sir,—In reply to your correspondent “ W,G.,” L would 
suggest that both the terms of the rubric and the rationale of the ap- 
pointment itself require that the prayer for ember week should com- 
mence on the Sunday preceding the ember days. The reason why 
«ember week’? is placed opposite the Wednesday seems to be because 
that is the firstember day. But ember week must surely be the week 
in which the ember days occur. Add to this, that if the week were 
reckoned from Wednesday to Wednesday, the prayers themselves 
would be unsuitable to the Monday and Tuesday which follow after the 
ordination on the Sunday. 

While on this subject, allow me to observe that the prayer beginning 
«Q God, whose nature and property,’ &c., ought obviously to be 
used after the ember prayer, or any other of these occasional prayers, 
and not, as is the practice of some clergymen, generally in the evening 
prayer, some using it when none of these occasional prayers are read, 
for which the rubric furnishes no authority ; and others using it after 
the collect “for all sorts and conditions of men,” which is an un- 
authorized derangement of the order of the service. The intention of 
the compilers seems to have been, that after any prayer for a par- 
ticular blessing, this general supplicatory prayer should follow, the 
saine practice being adopted when any special prayers are now put 
forth by authority, as for instance on the occasion of the cholera, or 
of se arcity . Yours, &c., W. D. 





ON THE PRAYERS FOR THE EMBER WEEK, 


My pEAR Sir,—tThe letter of “ W. G.” not being dated in the Ma- 
gazine is open to some misconception; but I apprehend the only 
question put in it is, Whether we are to begin using the Ember week 
prayers on the Sunday or on the W ednesday ? Irom the fact that 
the Ember days begin on Wednesday, your correspondent appears to 
he in doubt whether the Ember week should not begin then, 

To this I reply, that if the week is to begin then, it must reach to 
the next Tuesday ; and as the prayers are appointed “to be said 
for those that are to be admitted into holy orders,” and the Sunday 
immediately following the Ember days is the canonical time of ordina- 
tion, we should be praying for those ¢o be ordained after the ordination 
day. The language of the collects themselves is no less express, and 
would be cles arly improper after the ordinations were over. It remains 
therefore that the Ember week must begin at the same time as any 
other week, and consequently that it is our duty to begin to read 
those prayers on the Sunday preceding the Ember days. 

tor myself, having been accustomed from a child to hear them read on 
the Sunday, and havi ing done so myself ever since I was in orders (now 
fourteen years), it never, | believe, occurred to me to doubt upon the 
subject. Butit appears from Wheatly that the matter has been doubted ; 
and it is satisfactory to find that he thinks there cannot be two opinions 
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on the subject, when once we have read the rubric. He likewise quotes 
the old Scotch liturgy, which directs that the prayers in question shall 
begin to be read “ on the Sunday before the day of ordination.” 
I remain, my dear Sir, faithfully yours, J. B——n. 
Leigh. 


ON THE HUMAN NATURE OF CHRIST. 


Sir,—In a Sermon on the Temptation of Christ, preached before the 
University of Oxford by Mr. Samuel Wilberforce, is the following 
statement :-— 

“ The nature he (Christ) took was the human nature as it was in his mother, not, 
as some have fancied, the nature of Adam before his fall. The contrary opinion 
has arisen from the pious but mistaken fear, lest in allowing that Christ took the 


very nature of his mother we should, unawares, allow that he took what was sinful ; 
but the true answer to this apprehension is that the eternal Son took to himself, in 


it had been impersonated in one of us, would have been sinful, but which could not 
be sinful until it was a person, and was never a person until it was in the Christ.”— 
(Sermons, &c., p. 152.) 

I desire to be made acquainted with the grounds on which Mr. 
Wilbertorce affirms this to be “ the true reply” to the apprehension 
in question. It is precisely the reply which Mr. Irving and Mr, 
Drummond were always accustomed to make to the same apprehen- 
sion, and by which the: *y considered that they rescued themselves from 
the imputation of making our divine Lord a sinner, while they 
affirmed his humanity to be a sinful one. According to them, the 
humanity assumed by him was no portion of his person ; according to 
Mr. Wilberforce, the properties of his divine nature extinguished those 
of his humanity. Mr. Wilberforce’s sentiment, for which the autho- 


rity of Hooker is (1 do not mean with any inte sntional unfairness, but 


simple Kutychianism. Mr. Drummond's at least is free from this 
exception ; and, supposing the principles unexceptionable on which 
Mr. Wilberforce and himself are agreed, is perhaps as good an ac- 
count of the matter as the circumstances would admit of his af- 
fording. 

The apprehension to which Mr. Wilberforce refers seems to me to 
be one simply founded on mistaken notions of our natural corruption ; 
and the reply which I should feel disposed to give to it would be, that 
our fallen nature is a sinful nature originally only by defect, ouly 
through its destitution of original righteousness, of that i image of God 
and principle of holiness which it is admitted on all sides that our 
divine Lord brought into it, and again connected with it in the 
very act of taking it—connected with it, not as it was a divine person 
who assumed humanity, but as the man Christ Jesus was conceived 
of the Holy Ghost. The divine nature communicated none of its 
properties, in the act of becoming united to it, to the human ; and the 
nature assumed into union with the divine was human nature in its 
fallen state. Supposing, accordingly, that any essential and positive 







the womb of the Virgin, not a human person, but humanity—humanity which, if 





still) falsely and fallaciously alleged, has to me the character of 
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corruption had resided in the nature in this state, I do not see myself 
how it would have been possible to avoid the conclusion that the 
same corruption was resident in it as it existed in Christ's person. 
The assumption of this corrupt nature by a divine person would in- 
deed have been attended by all the consequences contemplated by 
Mr. Irving and his followers; its corruption would have been con- 
trolled and kept from any personal actings in the will and the affee- 
tions by the spirit of holiness continually flowing forth from the divine 
person, the new man, and at the same time there it would have been, 
or one or other of two inadmissible alternatives must be accepted ; 
either that the nature assumed was not human nature in the circum- 
stances of the fall, or that the properties of the human nature were 
extinguished as the result of its being united in the person with the 
divine. If, on the contrary, you contemplate our fallen nature as 
originally sinful only by defect, and then contemplate the assumption 
of it by a divine person as remedying this defect by bringing into it 
the principle of holiness, in which it was deficient, you then avoid the 
necessity of accepting either of these consequences, at the same time 
that you afford no ground for any apprehension such as the one to 
which Mr. Wilberforce refers. The effect of the eternal Son's as- 
sumption of humanity was simply the one of superinducing, on all the 
essential properties of our ///en nature, a principle of personal holi- 
ness. If some positive corruption was among these properties, then 
that corruption must have been transferred by the incarnation to 
Christ’s person, just as in his person our human weaknesses were as- 
sociated with his own omnipotence and impassibility. It is only on 
the supposition that our nature is corrupt and sinful originally only by 
defect, that we can contemplate our divine Lord (as it is most impor- 
tant, most indispensable, that we should) as assuming human nature 
in the circumstances of the fall, without any of the difficulty or em- 
barrassment which otherwise encounters us in the adoption of this 
principle. Accordingly while this truth seems to me to have been of 
late years, and in its application to this controversy unaccountably 
overlooked, there are few points of theology on which a more exten- 
sive agreement seems to exist among divines, and divines agreeing in 
few points besides. Of the two passages which follow in illustration 
of the truth of this remark, the first is from the writings of the Cal- 
vinistic Bishop Hopkins, the other from the Arminian Institutes of 
the Wesleyan theologian Watson. 
Bishop Hopkins says— 

_‘* Tt is commonly affirmed that there is some positive malignant quality in ori- 
ginal sin—viz., a violent propension and strong bent of the whole man to what is 
evil and sinful; yet, I think, if it be well weighed, as there may be insuperable 
difficulties in admitting such a positive corruption in our frame and composition, so 
there is no necessity to grant it. We need not, I say, superadd any positive cor- 
ruption in original sin to the privation of original righteousness, for a mere priva- 


tion of rectitude in an active subject will sufficiently solve all those phenomena for 
which a positive corruption is pleaded.” —( Covenant of Works.) 


Mr. Watson’s words are— 


As to that in which original sin consists, some divines and some public formu- 


laries have so expressed themselves that it might be inferred that a positive evil, in- 
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fection and taint had been judicially infused into man’s nature by God. Others, 
and that the greater number, both of the Calvinist and Arminian schools, have re- 
solved it into privation. Thus Arminius: ‘ We think it more probable that the 
absence alone of original righteousness is original sin itself, since it alone is sufficient 
for the production and commission of every actual sin whatever.’ This connexion 
of positive evil as the effect, with privation of the life and image of God as the cause, 
is, however, to be well understood and carefully maintained, or otherwise we should 
fall into great error on the other side, as indeed some have done who did not perecive 
that the corruption of men’s nature necessarily followed on the privation referred to. 
It is, therefore, a just remark of Calvin's, that ‘ those who have defined original sin 
as a privation of original righteousness, though they comprise the whole of the sub- 
ject, yet have not used language sufliciently expressive of its operation and influence.” 
—( Watson’s Inst. vol. ii. p. 253.) 


Icwrne. 


ON THE ©GYPTO-TUSCAN EILEITHUIA. 


Sir,—It was the object of a former paper to identify the Tuscans 
with the ancient Cushites ; and among other arguments I mentioned 
that the morning star, under the title of Eil-eithuia, was worshipped 
in Etruria and at the city of Kil-eithuia in the Thebaid, which was 
so called after this deity, (Diodor, i. 12 ;) and that when ée Romans 
adopted her worship, they renal the name Mater Matuta; which, 
however, from the Coptic terms Kioul-atooui, must have literally 
meant “ hind of the dawn.’’ I propose now to make some remarks 
on the Tuscan and Coptic words etthuia and atooui, which illustrate 
each other very curiously ; and hence to clear up an obscurity in the 
Coptic. I grant that the correct explanation of a single Coptic term 
is an exceedingly small matter in itself; but it assumes a very dil- 
ferent character, if the illustration of a Coptic word by means of the 
Tuscan afford any evidence of the Cushite origin of the Tuscans. 

In the Coptic Lexicon,* atooui is thus explained: “ Mane, tempus 
matutinum; fortasse ab at non, et hoou dies: nondum dies.”’ The 
idea that afoout is a compound of at and hoow is very probable. The 
Coptic language abounds in compounds of at; and the faint light 
before sunrise is expressed in other languages: by a compound word, 
of which the latter part signifies “ daylight.” I mean the Latin di- 
luculum, and the English twi-light. Kithuia, therefore, must be 
written Eit-huia. And since ow before a vowel, as in atooui, is no- 
thing but the digamma which is pronounced like w, I suspect that the 
digamma has dropped out of the word e@vfia ; and that in Tuscan it 
should be written eit-huji. 

With respect to the Coptic particle at, its meaning is thus given 
in the Lexicon: “ A negative prefix with the power of the Greek 
alpha privativum. Whether the Copts borrowed it from the Greeks, 
or rather the Greeks from the Copts, is not very clear. Nothing like 
this prefix is found in the other oriental languages.” (Vide Ross.) 
Now this peculiar negative prelix is found in Tuscan along with other 
words of the same root, which together afford us the precise meaning 
of the Coptic at, The root indeed exists in Coptic also; but so dis- 


* Lexicon A.gyptiaco- Latinum ab Henrico Tattam A.M. &e. Ovxonii, 1835, 
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guised that I should not have discovered it without the assistance of 
Tusean. And in return, the Coptic when discovered has enabled me 
to explain and correct the ‘Tuscan word as handed down by the an- 
cients. As it will appear in the sequel that the Coptic at in at-ooui 
exactly corresponds in meaning with the prefixes of the words di- 
luculum and twi-light. I shall begin with some observations on these 
two better known particles. 

Pott has remarked on this subject, that (1) twofoldness, (2) sepa- 
rateness, (3) want of, and (4) oppositeness of any quality, are related 
ideas. (Vol. i. p. 94.) These ideas are all expressed by the Latin 
dis, di, and the German twis, twi, as is shewn in the following ex- 
amples :—(1.)Dis-sentio, dis-rumpo ; Anglo-Sax., twi-deelan, to divide, 
differ ; twi-reednes, dis-sension, sedition. (2.) Di-gredior, dis cedo, to 
go apart; Gothic, twis-standan, to stand apart, take one’s departure. 
(3.) Di-ludium, intermission of the games; di-luculum, German twi- 
light, want of light, lightlessness. (4.) Dif-ficilis, the opposite of 
facilis; A.-Sax., twi-sehtian, to unset, unfix. The Coptic particle 
at in composition expresses the same ideas: at-smet, dis-obedient ; 
at-hvos, di-vested; at-moou, waterless; at-ooul, di-luculum, twi- 
lizht. 

lf there is any truth in the supposition that ett-huf is the Tuscan 
term for twilight, and that the Tuscan eé¢ is related to the Coptic at, it 
follows necessarily, from the preceding examples, that the Tuscan eit 
ought to be equivalent to the Latin dis. Now we have it in our 
power to apply this test, for it fortunately happens that the root ei is 
one of the very few Tuscan words translated for us by the ancients; 
and they give it a meaning exactly coincident with that shewn above 
to belong to the Coptic a¢, the Latin dis, and German twis, twi. OF 
course L allude to the word Jdus, Ides, which originally signified the 
day that divides a lunar month at full moon; and is derived, we are 
told, from the Tuscan verb iduare, dividere ; but as the language con- 
tains no medials, (b, d, g.) Macrobius and Varro* correctly state 
that the Tuscan form was Jtis, or Jtus, and therefore ituare also. 
rom these words, ‘Tuscan, it-ware, to divide ; and Coptic, at-ooui, the 
dawn ; hooue, day, we may infer with certainty that the Tuscan term 
for twilight was tt-hufi, which bears the same kind of relation to the 
Coptic a¢-oout that the Anglo-Saxon tweon-leoht does to the English 
twi-light, 

As a further test I claimed a right from the ‘Tuscan é¢ to expect an 
analogous Coptic verb at, to divide. At first I could find only the pre- 
position owat, sine, (without, want of, &c.) which is evidently related 
to the particle at. However, on further search, 1 discovered the 
verb et, ouet, ouot, separare, dividere ; so that it is now clear that ouat, 
ouet, ouot, are only variations of some original Coptic verb ‘¢ to divide,” 
which may have been ouit, as well as any other. 

In the last place, as the Tuscan it sent me in search of the Coptic 
ouat, so this Coptic ouat sends me back again to see whether the 


® Macrobius Sat. I. 15. Varro de L. L. 6, 28. 
Vou. XVII.—-Jan. 1840. L 
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Tuscan i¢ may not have become at-aphe, headless, (Coptic, sine 
capite)—i. e., have lost its breathing or initial digamma before quite 
becoming a dead language. 

Certain names in Tuscan beginning with a vowel are very variable 
in their orthography—i. e., the vowel is sometimes preceded by an | 
or f, which f corresponds in form and sound with the Greek digamma, 
and is pronounced like w. Thus the town Falerii, and its people the 
Falisci, Ovadioxor, Were so called from a hero whose name is written 
either Halesus or Alesus, The Eneti, Heneti, Veneti, afford another 
instance. Etruria and Etrusci are occasionally written Hetruria, 
Hetrusci, and doubtless the other variety was in use; Fetrusci, 
Overpovoxa. Now to say that the Tuscan it might be one of the 
words in this predicament would be no very unreasonable proposition ; 
but I think there is evidence to shew that it was actually pronounced 
in this manner, fit, ou?t; for among the philological guesses collected 
by Macrobius, we should hardly have found Idus quasi Vidus a vi- 
dendo, and ldus significat Jovis Fid-uciam, if the word had not been 
articulated with some kind of initial breathing. ‘Thus the ‘Tuscan fit 
or ouit becomes more closely identified with the Coptic owat, which 
itself also has lost the bres thing i in particular cases. 

Surely these coincidences in the smallest minutia are something 


more than a philological juggle or dream. I have shewn in a former 
paper that the morning star was worshipped in Tuscany and in the — 


Thebaid under the name of Eileithuia, or hind of the dawn. And in 
my Comparative Philology I have identified Tirhakah, king of Cush, 
with the Tuscan Tarchu and the Tarquinian name at Rome. These 
two points are so very striking, that I should be content to rest my 
case on them alone, as affording sufficient evidence to convict the 
Tuscans of a secret understanding with the Copts and Cushites. The 
commen Coptic verb “ to divide,” 
compounds in the Egyptian language, is proved to have been current 
in Etruria, and to have been interwoven with the institutions of the 
people. In their mythology, it enters into the name of one of their 


deities, Eilitufi; in their calendar, it designates a particular part of 


each month, Iti the Ides ; and from it a portion of the day was called 
Itufi, twilight. The name Rasena affords another striking instance 
of the connexion of the Tuscan language and institutions with the 
Egyptian; and I propose making it the subject of another communi- 
cation. 

In Dr. Young’s translation of some papyri MSS.,* I find a number 
of Egyptian names, several of which are thoroughly Tuscan. The 
papyrus of Anastasy relates to the sale of some land near Thebes, 
B.c. 106, by Semmuthis Persinei, Tathlut Persinei, &e. The land 
was bounded on the west by the house of Tages, the son of Chalome. 
Now, was it possible to hesitate for a moment to compare Semmuth 
and Tathlut Persinei with Larth and Arnth Pursne, (Lars and Aruns 
Porsenna, ) as they had for neighbour the ‘Tuscan Tages? This last I 


“ Tukes, 


find in the Coptic Lexicon with the correct orthography : 





* See Young's * Discoveries in Hieroglyphical Literature,” p. 65, &c. 
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nomen viri.” In another papyrus Muthes is Mutius, (Scavola,) as 
Phibis is Vibius. ‘The Egyptian form of this must have been Phipi; and 
Muller states that in Tuscan sepulchres are found, Fipi, Fipne, which 
are the originals of Vibius, Vibenna, Vibennius; and that Ceeles 
Vibenna, of early Roman history, belongs to the same family. 
(Etrusker, vol. i. p. 424.) Pechytes also is a Tuscan name. (Id. ii. 
p. 32.) : aa : . 

In conclusion, I will venture to affirm that Eileithuia, hind of the 
dawn, or at least Itufi, twilight, is the first Tuscan word which has 
been fully and properly explained on any rational grounds of history 
and philology ; and I was led to the discovery under the guidance of 
Tirhakah, and by the light of the morning star. 


Bedford, W. B. WINNING. 


ON BAPTISMAL REGENERATION. 


Sir,—I proceed, if you will be so good as to allow me, to make a few 
further remarks upon “ Orthodox’s” sentiments concerning Baptismal 
Regeneration, contained in his letter in your Number for August last. 


“ Orthodox” speaks of that doctrine as being “ not only plainly re-. 


pugnant to the word of God,” but also “plainly declared to be so by 
the church herself.” He also ridicules it as “ the popish doctrine of 
the opus operatum ;” and further he says, it is most injudicious to ad- 
vance it when “certain persons are eagerly looking out for any false 
doctrine &e. in the church of England.” To these, and any other 
objections contained in his letter, I will now endeavour to reply with 
as much brevity as I possibly ean. 

Perhaps, as mistakes are so common on the subject, it may be well 
for me to state here again that the doctrine which 1 would defend 
from the censures of “ Orthodox’ is this, that all infants are rege- 
verated in baptism, whether or not there be true devotion in the 
Minister or sponsors, or any one else connected with the sacrament. 
Further, I think it right to premise that I do not pretend to give the 
force of the arguments in favour of baptismal regeneration. After all 
that has been written on the subject, [look upon such an attempt as un- 
necessary ; but, whether necessary or not, | feel that it would be alto- 
gether impossible to do justice to so large a subject within the narrow 
limits which can, with propriety, be allotted to a single letter in the 
British Magazine. My design is the humble one of making it appear 
that it is a doctrine which no one has a right to treat with scorn—a 
doctrine of which no one need be ashamed to profess himself a sup- 
porter. 

In the first place, “ Orthodox” asserts that the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration is “ unscriptural,” and “ plainly repugnant to the word 
of God.” As to the doctrine that all infants are regenerated in bap- 
tism being contrary to the Bible, I leave such an assertion unan- 
swered, If there were any text directly opposed to that opinion, I 
~uppose it would have been produced long before this ; when it is, it 
will be time enough to enter into the consideration of it. Until then, 
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I take it for granted that, by being contrary to scripture, “Orthodox” 
meats, being unsupported by scriplure,——two very different things. A 
sermon, as @ part of public worship, is nowhere ordered in the ‘Bible; 
will Orthodox” therefore conclude that such a practice is unlawful ? 
I should think not. Leaving, then, the charge of baptismal regenera- 
tion being contrary to scripture, I will consider the other—of its being 
altogether unsupported by it. “ Orthodox’s” statement means that 
there is no text whereon to rest this doctrine. I assert the contrary. 
I say that it is to be plainly read in holy scripture, as well as fully 
proved thereby ; and in support of my position l refer to Gal. iii. 27, 
“As many of you as have been baptized into Christ have put on 
Christ ;” and also to 1 Cor. xii. 13, « By one Spirit are we all baptized 

into one body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond 
or free; and. have been all made to drink into one Spirit.” Lam not 
sO sanguine as to expect that, upon my assertion, “ Orthodox” will 
entertain, even for a moment, the notion that possibly these texts may 
support the doctrine of baptismal regeneration ; but I will mention the 
name of one who understood them in this light, one whose opinion 
your correspondent will probably hear with respect, the late Mr. Simeon. 
In his Works, vol. ii. p. 259, he asserts that the doctrine in question Is 
contained, not only in the Prayer Book, but in the Bible also; and in- 
stances these two texts, amongst many others, in support of his asser- 
tion. One passage I cannot refrain from quoting, though, by means 


of Dr. Hook's Visitation Sermon, it must be now pretty generally 
known throughout the kingdom :*+— 


**St. Peter says, ‘ Repe nt, and be baptized every one of you, for the remission of 
sins,’ (Acts, ii. 38.) And in another plaee, ‘ Baptism doth now save us, "(1 Pet. iii. 21.) 
And speaking elsewhere of baptized persons who were unfruitful in the knowledge 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, he says,* He hath forgotten that he was purged from his 
old sins,’ (2 Pet. i. 9.) Does not this very strongly countenance the idea which our 
reformers esettabied:, that the remission of our sins, and the regeneration of our 
souls, is attendant on the baptismal rite? Perhaps it may be said that the inspired 
writers spake of persons who had been baptized at an adult age ; but if they did so 
in some places, they certainly did not in others; and where they ‘did not, they must 


be understood as comprehending all, whether infants or adults.”—Simeon’s Works, 
vol, ii, p. 259. 


I do not ask your correspondent to believe baptismal regeneration 
merely because Mr. Simeon believed it; but when a person of Mr. 
Simeon’s views could see it in the Bible, 1 think “ Orthodox’’ is 
bound to pause before he again brands it with the name of ‘ unscrip- 
tural.’ Considering Mr. Simeon’s opinions on other points, his believ- 
Ing it to be stated in various parts of se ripture must raise in any un- 
prejndi iced mind a strong presumption that the fact is really so, If 
“Orthodox” will allow it probable that the dogma in dispute i is a part 
of revealed truth, 1 would take the liberty of advising him to refrain 
from speaking of it in a contemptuous manner. If in the end it 
should turn out to be true, “ Orthodox” will not regret having treated 


it with forbearance, tho ugh at the time he was not pertectly convinced 
of its truth himself. 


® T quote Simeon’s works second-hand from Dr. Hook, not being able to refer to 
the original. 
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I come now to his second charge against it—that it is opposed to the 
Prayer Book; by which I suppose he means that it is not supported 
by it. The Church Catechism states the requisites to baptism to be 
faith and repentance, without which no adult can be regenerated in 
that sacrament. Of these virtues infants are not capable, and there- 
fore the want of them cannot prevent their regeneration ; | say cannot, 
for, if such want prevent their regeneration, then no infants at all are 
regenerated in baptism; and therefore, | may say generally, no one 
born in any Christian country. But the consequence of such a doc- 
trine would be that, as it is God’s will that all nations should be 
Christian, and therefore all people baptized in infancy, it must be his 
will that regeneration should never accompany baptism. How ill 
such a notion accords with the words of the Church Catechism must 
be evident to any one who will consider them. ‘The definition of a sa- 
crament teaches us that the outward visible sign is the means whereb 
we receive the inward grace of regeneration ; and also a pledge that 
it is so bestowed upon us. But if God intended that the inward part 
should never accompany the outward, how can the outward be called 
the means of our receiving the inward? In such a case the outward 
could with little propriety be called the means of our receiving that 
which would never accompany it, and could with as little truth be 
styled the pledge or token that that has been bestowed upon us which, 
on such a supposition, would possibly never be granted to us at all, 
and at any rate not until after the interval of a great part of our lives. 

But perhaps “ Orthodox” will not maintain that regeneration is 
always deferred ; perhaps he is of opinion that it accompanies baptism 
provided there be true piety in those who take part in, or are present 
at, the service. If such be his hypothesis, I would make answer that 
itis contrary to the doctrine of the church of England that the infant's 
regeneration should depend upon the sincerity of the clergyman, or 
sponsors, or any one else. As to the clergyman, she has decided, 
Article 26, that no defect in him can oppose any hindrance. As to 
the infant’s regeneration depending upon the devotion of the sponsors, 
her mind on that point appears from her not allowing there to be any 
sponsors unless the baptism be performed publicly at church. And as 
to the ungodliness of any one else present at the service depriving the 
child of the grace and favour of God, it is plain that, when the church 
thought that the benefit of a sacrament did not depend upon the piety 
of the minister, she must also, a fortiori, have been of opinion that it 
could not depend upon the sincerity of any one else who might happen 
to be present atthe ceremony.* If, then, neither want of faith on the 
part of the infant, noron the part of any one else, can prevent the gift 
being bestowed along with the means and the pledge instituted by 








_ * Tf“ Orthodox” is still anxious to have “ faith somewhere or other,” in order to 
infants’ regeneration, Hooker (B. v. § 65) will assure him that “ it is the church 
herself,” whose faith is sure, * that doth offer them by the ministry of the presenters,” 
or sponsors. And in this assertion the judicious Hooker is ready to support him- 
self by the concordant opinion of St. Augustin, ( Ep. 23, al. 98. § 0,) but that, in 
our enlightened age, the fathers, as a body, have been discovered to be little better 
than a crew of Buddhistical, Sooffeistical Dervishes. Ob, the march of intellect ! 
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Christ, we may conclude from her definition of a sacrament that it is 
the doctrine of the church of England that, in the case of infants, re. 
generation always accompanies water and the word, the means 
ordained by Christ for bestowing that gift, and the pledge, given by 
himself, to assure us ever after that that benefit has been bestowed 


upon us. 


To strengthen my case with regard to the Prayer Book, I might 
enter into an examination of the baptismal services; they supply 
many arguments in favour of my position; but, for brevity sake, I 
will merely refer your correspondent to three important passages. 
The first is the exhortation after the gospel in adult baptism, wherein 
our church, in accordance with the whole church catholic, ancient* 
aud modern,t asserts that it was of baptism that our Lord was speaking 
when he declared to Nicodemus the necessity of our being born again 
of water and of the Spirit. The second is the prayer in the public 
baptism of infants next before the first address to the sponsors, com- 
pared with the similar prayer in the service for receiving into the 
chureh infants who have been already baptized in private. In the 
prayer in the baptismal service regeneration is the only gift prayed 
for: ‘* Give thy holy Spirit to this infant, that he may be born again, 
and be made an heir of ev erlasting salvation.” W hereas, in, the ser- 
vice for receiving baptized children, regeneration is merely referred to 
as having already taken place, perseverance and final salvation being 
the blessings prayed for: “Give thy holy Spirit to this infant, that 
he, being born a and being made an heir of everlasting salvation 
through our Lord . Jesus Christ, may continue thy servant and attain 
thy promise.” The third passage is the short address to the congre- 
gation, immediately after the child has been signed ; comparing, as 
in the former case, the parallel forms in the different services ; in that 
for baptism the words run thus, “ Seeing now, dearly beloved, that 
this child is regenerate, and grafted into Christ’s church,” &c. In the 
service for receiving children, for fear perhaps of its being thought that 
regencration was made to depend upon the sign of the cross, with 


— —_ . — ee a oe . — 


‘Of all the ancients there is not one to be named that ever did otherwise either 
expound or allege the place than as implying external baptism.”—Ecel. Pol. B. v. § 59. 
See also the words of Bishop Beveridge quoted, and the testimonies of Hall and 
Bishop Kaye mentioned by Dr. Hook in his Visitation Sermon, 3rd ed. p. 22. 

t Such seems to have been the interpretation of John, iti. 5, universally received 
in the Syrian churehes, when they were visited by a clergyman in connexion with 
the Church Missionary Society, in the year 1830. There are some circumstances 
mentioned in that gentlem: in’s journal, as published with approbation by the society 
which employed him, that deserve to have general attention directed towards them. 
If entered upon now, they would swell this note to an unwieldy size. 1 will therefore 
withhold them at present. On some future occasion, perhaps, I may beg leave to 
comment upon them in the pages of the British Magazine. Certain invaluable 
papers which have appeared in your Numbers during this year have made intercourse 
with the eastern churches a ‘subject of the very greatest interest. The facts to 
which I refer strikingly illustrate the pains taken to disseminate the doctrines of the 
Anglican church by a society which claims British patronage, and receives British 
money, on this ground, that it is its object to make known C hristianity in that form, 
and in that form only, in which it is set forth in the authorized formularies of the 

chureh of England. 
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which the child had just before been marked, the address is altered 
thus: “Seeing now, dearly beloved, that this child is, by baptism, re- 
generate and grafted into the body of Christ’s church,” &e. 

As a last proof from the Pray er Book, I would refer your corre- 
spondent to the clause in the Nicene Creede! acknowledge one 
baptism for the remission of sins.””. ‘There can be no doubt but the 
meaning of these words, as they stand in the creed, is this—* I believe 
that baptisin, in which our sins are forgiven, ought never to be re- 
peated.” May 1 take the liberty of asking whether “ Orthodox” 
would entertain this Nicene objection to the re-baptizing in after life 
of those upon whom their infant baptism appears to him to have con- 
ferred no advantage? Without presuming to judge any one, I must 
profess that, for my part, I cannot understand what meaning those 
persons attach to the words of the Nicene Creed who do not believe 
that there is that connexion between regeneration and water-baptism 
which was held by the primitive church, and which was actually the 
reason for their, in that creed, forbidding second baptism, as inferring 
an impossibility—as inferring the repetition of that which cannot be 
repeated, our adoption from our natural heathen state into the number 
of the children of God.* 

All this may not perfectly convince “ Orthodox’’ that baptismal 
regeneration is the doctrine of the Prayer Book. But when in an 
impartial spirit he examines the passages to which I have referred, 
and several additional ones which are to be found in the homilies, he 
will, L trust, feel that there exists so strong a probability that the tenet 
in question is a doctrine of our church as should make a man who 
weighs his words very cautious of allowing himself any more to assert 
publicly, as he did in his letter to you, that baptismal regeneration has 
been “plainly declared by the church of England” to he “plainly re- 
pugnant to the word of God.” He who brings against any doctrine a 
charge of which he has good reason to doubt. the truth, does cert: Llnly 
transgress against the spirit, if not against the letter, of the apostle’s 
words, “ Whatsoever is not of faith, is sin.” 

As I fear trespassing at too great length upon your present Num- 
ber, I will reserve my remarks on his other objections until a further 
opportunity. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, S. E. 


ee = ——— ee —— —— —— 


* “ Tlow should we practise iteration of baptism, and yet teach that we are by 
baptism born anew; that by baptism we are admitted unto the heavenly society of 
Saints; that those things be really and effectually done by baptism which are no 
more possibly to be often done than a man can naturally be often born, or civilly be 
often adopted into any one stock and family? * * * As Christ hath died and risen 
from the dead but once, so that sacrament which both extinguisheth in him our 
former sin, and begir.neth in us a new condition of life, is by one only actual admi- 
nistration for ever available; according to that in the Nicene Creed, ‘I believe one 
baptism for remission of sins.’"—Eccl. Pol. B. v. 62. 











CORRESPONDENCE, 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM ON HEBREWS, v. 8; ACTS, 111. 21; 
AND REVELATION, xvi. 12. 


Dear Sir,—I shall be glad if you will allow me space for a few re. 
marks on the subjects treated of by "[écarns. 

1. Your correspondent’s view upon our Redeemer's having learnt 
obedience is very pleasing, but is, 1 beg to suggest, incomplete. The 
same true but illguided reverential feeling which leads many persons 
to be afraid of dwelling even to a due extent on the experience of our 
Lord when he tabernacled among us will lead them to object to your 
correspondent’s view, or indeed to any scheme that at all tallies with 
the scriptural statements on the matter, until they shall have thrown 
off modern prejudices. It is as dangerous to deny the humanity as 
the deity of Jesus Christ, but is not the former truth, if not infringed, 
at least greatly obscured by a theology which gives no place for that 
bright part of his example wherein he is seen to have even sought 
the aid of the Holy Spirit, of whom he was conceived in the womb of 
the blessed Virgin, and who dwelt unmeasuredly in him? 1 wish 
your readers to understand that 1 do not dispute the interpretation of 
‘[éwwrns, but I deem it insufficient, without supposing some reference to 
his daily walk in humiliation, on which Mr, Melville, with his ac- 
cusiomed power of language, has dwelt. Let me recommend, as 
throwing much light on this and allied questions, an able sermon by 

a very worthy presbyter of our church, the Rev. John Hooper.* 

2. While asse nting to the distinction drawn by "Idwrns between the 
seasons of refreshing and the times of resettling, 1 must yet object to the 
latter being made to extend throughout the whole period of the present 
dispensation, and therefore to the rendering proposed for dyp. On 
referring to the I&8th chapter of Isaiah, (a chapter whose connexion 
with the efforts yet to be made in behalf of the Jews has been esta- 
blished by Bishop Horsley,) 1 seem to find warrant in the fourth and 
fifth verses for the not uncommon opinion that the history of the pre- 
sent dispensation is divisible into three eras; first, that of the Pente- 
costal effusion of the Spirit, prefigured by the former rainy season in 
Judea, and in countries of like climate ; secondly, that of the unmani- 
fested, but not less real, agency of God’s Spirit, contemporaneous with 
an unwillingness in Christians to enjoy the high privatege s to which in 
baptism we have all been called; this period is, I believe, represented 
by the season, in which the agriculture of Palestine is dependent on 
the nightly recurrence of dew, while no rain falls on the thirsty 
ground ; lastly, a time of renew ed life in the church, preparing her for 
the grand contest against lawlessness and Antichristian delusion—for 
the final issue of that contest in her own translation, and in the des- 
truction of the wilful king, in which work of preparation for the benefit 
of the church is the antity pe of the latter rain that exceeded the former 
rain. To the last of these seasons alone do I conceive the times of re- 
settling to be a suitable term. This view illustrates Jeremiah, v. 24, 
and many other passages. 

3. The literal, or as Dr. M‘Caul entitles it, the grammatical, method 





eee 


* “ The word was made flesh.” Published at Nisbet's. 
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of interpreting prophecy affords no argument against taking the river 
Euphrates, in Rev. xvi. 12, for a nation or assemblage of nations, since 
the word of God declares that “ the waters where the whore sitteth are 
peoples, and multitudes, and nations, and tongues.” Besides, there is 
an obstacle of serious moment to supposing the Euphrates to be other 
than a symbol in the verse before us; for if the actual Euphrates is 
meant, it almost follows that a city upon the site of ancient Babylon 
is the Apocalyptic Babylon; whereas in a letter upon “ the Lord’s- 
day,’ Rev. i. LO, I proved the latter to be Rome. So far "[duorns and 
myself-are agreed; we both deem the Euphrates in St. John’s vision 
to be symbolical, though not metaphorical, But tothe popular notion 
of the Turkish empire being thereby designated I see an obstacle un- 
noticed by him, and that is, the fact of none of the vials having yet been 
poured out, a fact which those who believe that the Apocalypse yet 
waits a plenary fulfilment will readily admit. Let this remark be 
understood in a qualified sense ; it is not denied that a series of events 
typical of those figured by the outpourings of the vials has taken 
place, but I contend that the great judgments which alone will fully 
explain the vials are yet future ; and I may as well state my opinion 
that there will prove to be a fearful exactness in St. John’s description 
of these judgments, none of the outpourings, excepting the sixth, 
being strictly symbolical. 

Never since the division of the empire have Rome and the powers 
influenced by Rome derived their wealth, their greatness, their splen- 
dour, from the countries now occupied by the Turks. At present, 
India is a more fertile source of European wealth than the dominions 
of the Ottoman emperor. ‘Io me the united eastern nations seem a 
more valid interpretation of the symbol, and in “ Turkey perishing for 
want of 'Turks,’’* I discover the earnest of a day when ail the enemies 
of Jesus in those lovely regions of the globe shall fall away like water 
that “runneth apace,’ when the self-tormented Hindoo shall rejoice in 
the liberty wherein Christ hath made us free, and the crescent of 
Mahomet shall wane before the sign of the cross. But 1 would not 
write confidently on this symbol. Papias, 





NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


Letters from Germany and Belgium. By an Autumn Tourist. London: 
Simpkin and Marshall. Small 8vo. pp. 232. 1839. 


It is a great pity that this “ autumn tourist” does not know better than 
to call the members of the Roman church, “ Catholics,’”’ and Romanism, 
“ Catholicism.” In other respects, his “ Letters” are well enough— 
gossiping, amusing effusions, with nothing particularly novel or striking 
in them. Indeed, he modestly observes— 


tetera tt Cl AAA 





* An observation of Lamartine. 


Vou. XVII.—Jan. 1840, M 
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‘It is hoped that these pages may be considered to be, as they really are, notes, 
or hasty sketches, intended chiefly to gratify personal friends, and making no pre. 


tension to the character of finished productions, such as the public usually look 
for.” 


Perhaps the following remarks may put some stanch protestants 
on their guard against papal extortion :— 


“ A fixed and, by-the-bye, not a very moderate tariff is now established here 
[Cologne], intended, no doubt, for the especial purpose of taxing such English 
travellers as may desire to visit the tomb of the three kings, the bones of St. Ursula’s 
11,000 virgins, and Rubens’ celebrated picture of St. Peter nailed to the cross, 
The two former are, I conceive, scarcely worth visiting, and the picture, celebrated as 
it may be, seemed to me a painfully vivid representation of human suffering. If 
reflecting protestant travellers did but consider how much, by their seeming acqui- 
escence in some of these superstitious exhibitions, they not only encourage bigotry, 
but contribute immense sums to the support of [Roman] catholicism, few would 


gratify a culpable curiosity by the inspection of objects little calculated to afford any 
rational satisfaction.” —pp. 171, 2. 


Tales of the Ancient British Church. By the Rev. Robert Wilson Evans, 
M.A., Author of the ‘‘ Rectory of Valehead,” &c. London: Rivingtons. 
Chester: Seacome. Small 8vo. pp. 391. 1840. 


Tue publication of this pleasing little volume is intended by the 
author to further the means of supporting a second daily school which 
has lately been set up in a more remote quarter of his parish, and is 
already (as he states in his preface) “working with most satisfactory 
effect.” The volume contains six tales, which illustrate as man 
periods in the history of the ancient British church. They will be 
read with profit and pleasure, and deserve to be as popular as Mr. 
Evans's other productions. Several pieces in verse are introduced 
into the stories. The following funeral hymn may serve as a speci- 
men :— 


“ Child of Adam, son of sin, 
Unto dust thy dust we give ; 
Heir of glory! enter in, 
Take thy crown, thy throne, and live. 


Pilgrims of a passing morn, 

We must sleep as thou bast slept ; 
Bearing, who shall soon be born ; 
Weeping, who shall soon be wept. 


Farewell, Satan, sorrow, night; 
Time! a long farewell to thee ; 
Welcome Christ, and joy, and light ; 
Welcome God, eternity.”—p. 54. 


—_——~-- 


An Analytical Examination into the Character, Value, and just Application of 
the Writings of the Christian Fathers during the Ante-Nicene Period. Being 
the Bampton Lectures for the Year 1839. By W. D. Conybeare, M.A. of 


Christ Church, Vicar of Axminster. Oxford: Parker. London: Riving- 
tons. Svo. pp. 509. 1839. 


Mr. Conyseare states in the preface to his lectures that his name 
Was not originally proposed as a candidate for the appointment which 
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has called them forth, and was only suggested at the moment of elec- 
tion. 

“ On this unexpected call,” he adds, “ the author’s choice of a subject was natu- 
rally directed to a line of inquiry which engaged at the time his private theological 
studies ; but he has since most sensibly felt the disadvantage of the very short in- 
terval allowed him for preparation, and has experienced, to an extent far beyond 
what he had anticipated, the difference between collections formed only for private 
satisfaction and those which he could regard as sufficiently matured for public 
notice.” 

Mr. Conybeare also protests against the report that the nomination 
was conferred and accepted with direct reference to prevailing con- 
troversies. It need hardly be repeated, as it is stated in the title, 
that the Lectures under review contain an analytical examination of 
the writings of those Christian fathers who flourished in the Ante- 
Nicene age. They are eight in number. In the first, Mr. Cony- 
beare maintains that the Bible is the sole authoritative standard or 
rule of faith, and answers certain objections which have been alleged 
against this statement on the ground of the immethodical structure of 
the sacred volume. He also affirms the value of ecclesiastical tra- 
dition when viewed as an important subsidiary aid to interpretation. 
With some of the lecturer’s positions in this discourse the reviewer 
cannot entirely agree ; for example, he cannot see how the assertion 
that “the church has received as a perpetual possession a tradition 
independent of the written word, parallel to scripture, and not de- 
rived from it,” militates against the paramount authority of holy writ. 
If, indeed, this tradition claimed to contain essential doctrines not 
comprised in scripture, the above statement would be true; but it 
does not do so ; it witnesses to its own inferiority to scripture, and that 
the latter, in the words of the article, “ containeth all things neces- 
sary to salvation.” In the second lecture, Mr. Conybeare proceeds 
to the examination of the apostolical fathers, Clemens Romanus, Ignas 
tius, and Polycarp. The third is devoted to the remains of the 
earlier philosophical fathers, Justin, Tatian, and Athenagoras, ‘The 
fourth examines the writings of Clemens Alexandrinus and Origen, 
and contains a preliminary sketch of the Alexandrian catechetical 
school. The fifth is occupied with Ireneeus and the Gnostic heresies 
The sixth is devoted to Tertullian. In the seventh lecture Mr. 
Conybeare gives some account of the opinions of St. Cyprian; and 
the eighth comprises a concluding recapitulation on the character of 
the several classes of Christian fathers, and the bearing of the testi- 
mony afforded by them on several leading points of doctrine and 
discipline. In this last discourse the lecturer truly observes that— 


‘* Although the Bible be the sole primary source of our faith, and the only abso- 
lutely authoritative ultimate standard of appeal, most injudicious and self-sufficient 
should we shew ourseives in undertaking the office of interpreters of that Bible, did 
we neglect or undervalue the light to be derived from tracing out, so far as we may 
be able, the doctrinal consent of the earlier and purer ages of the church.”— 


(p. 461.) 

These remarks are followed by a condensed exhibition of the un- 
answerable testimony afforded by the Ante-Nicene fathers to the 
apostolicity of the distinguishing doctrines of the church of England, 
l'aken as a whole, these lectures display much patient and laborious 
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research, and cannot fail of being useful to the theological student, 
With many of the opinions they advocate, and some of their state. 
ments respecting certain expressions &c. in the works of the early 
fathers, the reviewer cannot coincide; but while he is unable to give 
his assent to “ all and every thing” contained in them, he gladly ac- 
knowledges (what is indeed a high merit in these days of angry con- 


troversy) that they are pervaded throughout by a spirit of Christian 
candour, courtesy, and moderation. 





A 


A Collection for Junior Classes, consisting of Moral and Religious Pieces, in 
Prose and Verse, Selections from Natural History, Descriptive and Scientific 
Pieces, &c.; to which is added, a List of Latin Primitives. By Andrew 
Veitch, Master of St. George’s School, Edinburgh. Berwick: T. Melrose. 
Small 8vo. pp. 191. 1839. 


Tue above volume has been compiled in adaptation to the analytical 
mode of teaching; and a considerable portion of it is devoted to 
natural history and descriptive pieces. It also contains several pleas- 
ing poems by Rogers, Heber, Cowper, &c. Barbauld and Belfrage 
are made to contribute the principal portion of the section on Religion 
and Morality ; to Buffon the section on Natural History is chiefly in- 
debted ; and the Descriptive Extracts are taken from the writings of 
Goldsmith, Aikin, Blair, Gallaudet, Kotzebue, Forbin, Clarke, Gre- 


gory, and Adams. ‘The book appears very well calculated to promote 
the design of its compilation. 


Prayers for Private and Family Worship, founded upon the Primitive Liturgies. 
By the Rev. Henry Allen, B.A., Vicar of St. Mary-le-Wigford, Lincoln, 
and Chaplain to the Sussex County Gaol. London: Rivingtons. 
pp. 130. 1839. 

Mr. Auten, the author of this unpretending, but learned and excel- 
lent little volume, appreciating the spirit which influenced the com- 
pilers of our liturgy to search among the treasures of antiquity for 
that strain of devotion and purity of doctrine which render our office- 
book so inimitable, has deduced from the same source a form of 
family and private prayers, which will be found to coincide with the 
principles of our liturgy, and with the doctrines of the church, The 
book contains formularies of private morning and evening devotion, 
and family prayers for every day in the week. These are introduced 
by an interesting preface of twenty-seven pages on the distinguishing 
tenets of the church, and the utility of written forms of prayer. 


12mo. 


—_—_—— 


Restitution to the Church a Sacred Duty ; or, How can the Church be made to 
meet the Wants of the Nation? London: Burns. 8vo. pp. 52. 1839. 
Tus is a very excellent little tract, and sincerely does the reviewer 
wish—he does not venture to say, hope—that it may lead to the 
restitution of at least some portion of the property which has been 
alienated from the church. It ought at all events to be read by all 

who take any interest in the question and desire to understand it. 
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Hulsean Lectures for 1838. By the Rev. Richard Parkinson, B.D. of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 


‘nese are admirable discourses. They open with a general view of 
the present position of the church, as temperate in its tone as it is 
replete with sagacity. Then follow in order separate Lectures on the 
Authority of Scripture ; the Inspiration of Scripture ; Creeds ; Articles ; 
Liturgies; Church Authority for restraining Error and for propagating 
the Truth. The words with which the first lecture opens, that “ these 
are days for stirring foundations,” will sufficiently disclose the view 
with which the above enumerated topics have been chosen for dis- 
cussion. It would be to rob the learned author of much of the praise 
which is due to him merely to say these subjects have been handled 
with great ability and erudition ; he has this merit, of vast importance 
at the present day, that while his writings do not compromise a pars 
ticle of orthodoxy, they exhibit a form and language which seek to 
engage rather than alarm the timid, and give no handle to the rude 
and uncharitable to blaspheme. For it is beyond a doubt that amongst 
the majority, even of ourselves, there are on the subject of the consti- 
tution of the visible church of Christ either no clear notions at all, or 
very incorrect ones. Nor is this to be wondered at ; for a long period 
the peaceful state of the church rendered it unnecessary to stir founda- 
tions, and now that the times require this to be done, it is to be ex- 
pected that the sudden transition from the sickly phraseology and 
narrow views of fashionable modern theology to the broad and bold 
exhibition of primitive language and practice, would raise a panic- 
terrour among many pious people whom prejndice, and ignorance of 
antiquity, disqualify for the task of discerning the essential though ap- 
parently slight difference between catholic truth and the corrupt de- 
viations from it of the subtle church of Rome. 

In the compass of any notice this Magazine can afford, the re- 
viewer despairs of being able to convey even an outline of the ad- 
mirable arguments these lectures contain; he must therefore content 
himself with referring all who wish to cast anchor in the troubled sea 
of modern controversy to the lectures themselves ; he is sure they will 
amply repay the perusal. 

There are some vexed questions to which, if the lecturer has not 
brought an accession of proof, he has certainly lent perspicuity by his 
arrangement, and novelty by the light in which he has exhibited them. 
The reader cannot fail to be delighted, for instance, with the view the 
author takes of the institution of the Christian Sabbath. 

In the third lecture, the doctrine of Verbal Inspiration is adopted in 
its fullest extent. The reviewer remarks this, because the authority 
of Tomline’s theology has given weight, with young students in 
divinity, to Parry’s hypothesis of an inspiration of superintendence 
and suggestion—an hypothesis which the reviewer cannot but consi- 
der as an oscillation between the pride of reason and the humility of 
faith. The lecturer does not pretend to have set this question at rest ; 
but it is impossible to read what he says and hesitate which conclu- 
sion to adopt. ‘To pass over his collateral arguments, the lecturer 
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rests his view, first, upon the no longer disputed metaphysieal truth 
that “ we think in words;” and next, upon the express declaration of 
scripture, “‘ which things also we speak not in the words which man’s 
wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth.” 

While arguing on the above topic, the lecturer, evidently from 
a wish (which runs through the whole book) to be candid, and to avoid 
extreme statements, seems to concede more than he is either war- 
ranted or than is necessary. Commenting on the apostle’s declaration 
that “all scripture is given by inspiration of God,” he says, “ We can 
hardly hesitate to allow that the scripture here alluded to, which must 
contain at least the whole of the Old Testament,” &e. Why at least? 
Can there be any doubt but that it contains a great portion of the 
canon of the New Testament? for in the 2nd epistle, 3rd chapter, 
15th verse of St. Peter, we find “ Even as our beloved brother Paul 
also, according to the wisdom given unto him, hath written unto you, 
as also in all his epistles, in which are some things hard to be under- 
stood, which they that are unlearned and unstable wrest, as they do also 
the other scriptures, unto their own destruction.” Now what do we 
learn from this passage, if not, Ist, that doctrine was drawn from scrip- 
ture; and 2nd, that the writings of St. Paul were classed with the 
other scriptures, (all of which were given by inspiration of God,) and 
that the present canon was partly at least in existence as such ? 

The reviewer cannot close his notice without once again pressing 
the perusal of these lectures on all, whether friends or not of the 
church. ‘They will furnish a reason for the veneration entertained on 
the ove hand, and, it is hoped, soften the rancour of hostility on the 
other. If there be any, too, who declaim for other than selfish or 
impious ends against what they rudely term the unholy alliance of 
church and state, they will do well to read and digest the 8th lecture, 
on “Church Authority for Propagating the Truth.’’ As a political 
and moral question, it must be considered as settled by all ‘candid 
persons in Burke’s masterly examination, to be found in his Reflec- 
tions. Our author has treated of it in another point of view—theo- 
logically ; and the unbiassed reader of his remarks will, it is hoped, not 
fail to perceive that the outcry against a union of church and state as 
unscriptural is one of the many fatal errors flowing from the too 
fashionable substitution of a cramped and particular for a catholic 
view of Christianity, from the monstrous attempt to sink the church in 
the individual instead of including the individual in the church—to 
which same source is to be traced the degradation of the sacraments, 
and the rejection of a common form of prayer. 





Tuk Editor does not know how to regret that an unusual pressure of 
correspondence, which will, he trusts, be found of more than ordinary 
interest, scarcely allows any room for even the scanty reviews and 
notices of books which form a less important department of the 
Magazine. 

There are some books which one does not know how to review, 
and yet does not like to pass over, because they are extremely useful, 
and their existence should be made known, ° 
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A Lexicon of the Greek Language, for the use of Colleges and Schools, 
containing, 1. A Greek-English Lexicon, combining the advantages 
of an alphabetical and derivative arrangement. 2. An English-Greek 
Lexicon, more copious than any that has yet appeared. ‘To which is 
prefixed a concise Grammar of the Greek Language. By the Rev. 
J. A. Giles, LL.D., late Fellow of C, C. C., Oxon, Head Master of 
the City of London School. London: Longman. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 
939—appears to be a work of this description. It is very beautifully, 
and so far as one can judge from acursory inspection, correctly printed, 
and seems to have been compiled with a good deal of care and in- 
dustry. What more can be desired of a dictionary? The grammar, 
though very well condensed into thirty-six pages, is too concise to be 
of much use, except as a matter of reference to those who have 
learned some other. But it is a small part of the work, and, as far as 
it can be, a very good one. 


A Classical and Archeological Dictionary of the Manners, Customs, 
Laws, Institutions, Arts, &c., of the celebrated Nations of Antiquity 
and of the Middle Ages. ‘To which is prefixed a Synoptical and 
Chronological View of Ancient History. By P. Austin Nuttall, LL.D., 
Translator of Juvenal’s Satires, Works of Horace, &c. London: 
Whittaker. 8vo. pp. xxiv. and 679—is not so purely lexicographical a 
work, but yet one which is sufficiently described by its title, and 
sufficiently reviewed by saying that it seems to have been compiled 
with knowledge and industry, and (as far as can be expected amid 
such a very wide range of subjects) with a high degree of general 
accuracy. It is obvious that one moderate-sized, though closely- 
printed, volume cannot contain everything ; and a critic might easily 
amuse himself with asking why this or that was inserted or omitted, 
or treated at so much length, or with such brevity; but those who 
have not, even those who have, larger works may thank Dr. Nuttall, 
If there is any other work from which all the varied information 
which it contains might be gleaned, there is certainly none in which 
it is offered in so cheap and convenient a form, 


A Manual of Christian Antiquities ; or, an Account of the Constitu- 
tion, Ministers, Worship, Discipline, and Customs of the Ancient 
Church, particularly during the Third, Fourth, and Fifth Centuries ; 
to which is prefixed an analysis of the writings of the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers. Compiled from the works of Augusti, and other sources. 
By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. of St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, 
Author of an English-Latin and Latin-English Dictionary, Sermons, 
Luther and his Times, &c. London: Parker. 1839. 8vo. pp.lv. and 
829—is a work requiring more ample notice, and this the Editor hopes 
to give; but in the meantime it is so very desirable that Christian 
people should all acquire a better knowledge of Christian antiquities 
than some of them seem to have, that, without having had leisure for 
examination, or any guarantee for the work but the respectability of 
the author, it is recommended to their attention. 


<1 History of the Church of Ireland, from the Reformation to the 
Revolution, with a Preliminary Survey, from the Papal Usurpation in 
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the Twelfth Century to its Legal Abolition in the Sixteenth. By the 
Right Rev. Richard Mant, D.D., Lord Bishop of Down and Connor, 
London: Parker, 1840. pp. 809. 8vo—is only just received, and 
the editor knows nothing about it except two facts which will sa 
more to interest readers in the work than the most elaborate opinion 


which he could deliver—it is the history of the Irish church, and it is 
written by Bishop Mant. 


The Correspondence of the National Society with the Lords of the 
Treasury and with the Committee of Council on Education, edited 
by the Rey. John Sinclair, M.A., Secretary, has been published by 
Mr. Murray in the form of a pamphlet. 


Mr. Baisler has printed the Articles of the Church of England ona 
broadside for hanging up in schools, vestries, &c. 


Mr. Goode has published a second Letter in Reply to the Edinburgh 
Review on Church Rates. 


Since the above Notices were written, the Editor has learned that 
the Rev. Josiah Bateman, late Chaplain of the Bishop of Calcutta, 
has published a full Statement of the Facts relating to the Martiniere 
Institution in Caleutta. Whoever reads this pamphlet and the Letter 
of Dr. Mill, late Principal of Bishop’s College, which is appended to 
it, will be furnished with a sufficient answer to the various misstate- 
ments which have been put forth on the subject. 
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FROM THE BISHOP OF SALISBURY’S CHARGE. 


“ Tur returns which have been made to the General Registry-office 
of all the marriages which have taken place in England, in the course 
of the year 1838, shew that those solemnized according to the rites of 
the church outnumber all the others together more than twenty-five 
times—the marriages in the church being 107,201, while the collec- 
tive sum of those which have been contracted in any other manner 
amounts only to 4280. We see in this a gratifying evidence of the 
hold which the church retains on the affections of the people, while 
the removal of the restraint which obliged those who do not belong 
to her communion to conform to her rites on so solemn an occasion 
appears to me an act of justice alike to the dissenters and to the mi- 
nisters of the church. 

Nor, as far as I can judge from the returns which I have received 
from the parishes in my diocese, has the Act for the Registration of 
Births operated so injuriously in discouraging the sacrament of 
baptism as there seemed reason to apprehend. Nevertheless, there 
are twenty-six parishes in this diocese, and those, for the most part, 
places of considerable importance, in which a decrease in the number 
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of baptisms is stated to have taken place since the enactment of the 
new law. I think it right, therefore, to impress upon the clergy the 
necessity of great vigilance in this respect; as the provisions of the 
act, and still more the manner in which those provisions have been 
interpreted (erroneously, I believe) by the parties intrusted with the 
execution of them, undoubtedly tend to dissociate the giving a name 
to an infant from that sacrament with which it has ever been united 
in the church of Christ, and to set the conscientious scruples of 
-parents on this subject at variance with their interests... . . 

I am sorry that I cannot concur in opinion with those who regard 
the Act for the Commutation of ‘Tithes as an advantage to the church. 
The present generation of clergy will undoubtedly obtain, on the 
whole, some increase of income, and an occasion of dissension will be 
removed, which, in some instances, created unpleasant differences 
between clergymen and their parishioners. But there can be little doubt 
that a valuation now fixed for ever, and estimated in corn alone, will 
hereafter tend much to lower the relative position of the clergy : nor 
was the intercourse of business between the payer and receiver of 
tithes always, or even generally, one of disagreement. On the con- 
trary, when this consecration to God of a portion of each separate 
part of that increase which God gives was viewed in its true light, it 
had even a religious use, by blending with all worldly possessions the 
remembrance of his ordinances; and, even when regarded in a lower 
point of view, it gave rise in very many cases to feelings of mutual 
good-will between the parties concerned. It served at all events ne- 
cessarily to bring together those who can hardly be brought together 
too much; and it will be well to bear in mind, that the removal of 
this occasion of intercourse is to every clergyman an additional reason 
for seeking other opportunities of establishing cordial relations with 
this portion of his flock. 

The original act has been amended by one which has just become 
the law, and which gives some additional facilities to the clergy ; in 
particular, it empowers them to receive a portion of land in leu of 
tithe during the whole continuance of the commission, instead - of 
limiting them to the period before the confirmation of the agreement ; 
it enables the tithe and rent-charge of glebes to be merged, and gives 


additional powers for fixing the time of the commencement of rent- - 


charges under compulsory awards. 

I gave my ready assent to the act of the session of 1838, which 
brought the law of pluralities and non-residence within stricter rules. 
Indeed, had it been possible, I would willingly have seen the principle 
established by the legislature, that pluralities should not be allowed to 
exist in any case, unless where the parishes being small and con- 
tiguous, the same minister could sufficiently discharge the duties of 
both, And though it was not deemed possible to enact so rigid a re- 
striction as this, and therefore the existing law still sanctions the prin- 
ciple of pluralities, its effect wili be to bring them within much nar- 
rower limits than heretofore; and it may also be taken as an autho- 
ritative declaration of the legislature that they ought to be reduced a3 
far as possible. 


Vou. XVIL—Jan. 1840. N 
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On looking over the returns which I have received from 350 pa. 
rishes in this diocese, 1 find the number of cases of pluralities at 
present existing to be 99; but if the recent act were now in full ope- 
ration, it would at once cut off 61 of these; and a detailed examina- 
tion into the circumstances of those which it would not affect, shews 
that the larger part of them would be exempt from the principal evils 
which pluralities give rise to. In twenty cases out of the thirty-eight 
which would remain, the parishes so held in plurality are immediately 
contiguous, and so small as to be superintended without difficulty by a 
single minister; and even in those which are not quite of this cha- 
racter, the populations are in no instance large ; and as to value, there 
are only seven cases in which the united income of the benefices would 
exceed 500/, a-year. Indeed, of the whole 143 parishes at present 
held in plurality in this diocese, the population of 86 is less than 300, 
and the value of 81 less than 200/, a-year. I feel therefore that, as 
far as this diocese is concerned, both the real extent of pluralities at 
present which could be deemed objectionable is far less than it appears 
to be, and that the practical operation of the existing law will be very 
satisfactory; while I look with confidence to the higher sense of 
responsibility which prevails both among patrons and incumbents, to 
prevent the occasion of any offence for which the law may still have 
left room.” 





LIVERPOOL COLLEGIATE INSTITUTION. 


AT a meeting of the clergy of Liverpool, held 15th October, 1839, to 
determine how far they could approve of a projected institution for 
the education of the middle classes, in which it was proposed to 
admit presbyterian and other dissenters upon the committee of ma- 
nagement, and to permit the catechism to be dispensed with in the 
religious instruction to be given to the children of dissenters— 

The proposition to admit dissenters upon the committee was sup- 
ported by very few of the clergy : 

The proposition to permit the committee to dispense with the cate- 
chism was carried by a large majority, and immediately submitted, 
as the resolution of the clergy, to a meeting of the laity, including 
dissenters, which awaited their decision. 

The original motion, to the effect that middle schools should be 
forthwith established in connexion with the diocesan board, and con- 
ducted strictly in accordance with the doctrines and discipline of the 
church, had the support of THIRTEEN OF THE CLERGY PRESENT. 
Upon which occasion I read the following protest, and now feel it 
my duty to put it upon record, in order that members of the church 
may understand the importance of the principle for the first time 
publicly violated as regards national education; and lest, in any at- 
tempt to make this measure a precedent for similar institutions, it 
should be thought to have had the unanimous sanction of the clergy 
of Liverpool. Crecin Wray, M.A. 

Assistant Minister Incumbent of St. Martin's Church, Liverpool. 
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The objections to adinitting dissenters on the committee are— 


1. Because to associate with separatists for religious purposes appears contrary to 
the apostle’s injunction to ‘* mark those who cause divisions, and avoid them ;” and 
to be a practice unheard of in the church of God. 

2 Because we cannot expect the spirit of wisdom and peace to rest upon our 
counsels if we designedly introduce the elements of discord into the committee of 


management. 


The objections to a difference being made in the religious instruc- 
tion given to the children of churchmen and of dissenters are— 


]. Because it would be a virtual admission that the points of doctrine and dis- 
cipline on which the church differs from the presbyterian and other dissenters are 
non-essential, 

2. Because, as truth is one, and unity an essential characteristic of the church of 
Christ, we are not justified in countenancing more than one religious system. 

3. Because, since ‘‘ it is evident unto all men diligently reading the holy scrip- 
ture and ancient authors, that from the apostles’ time there have been these orders 
of ministers in Christ’s church,—bishops, priests, and deacons,”*—we are not justi- 
fied in countenancing the persuasion that the presbyterian form of church govern- 
ment is alike scriptural and agreeable to God's will, 

4. Because, as ministers of Christ, we dare not sanction any system of teaching 
which keeps back part of the truth, or which would permit any error of doctrine or 
discipline to remain unrebuked. 

5. Because, as stewards of the mysteries of Christ, we should not be found faithful, 
were we by our silence to encourage the belief that there is no danger in living in 
separation from the church, and that the sacraments are duly and effectually minis- 
tered by those who have not received episcopal ordination. 

6. Because we are solemnly pledged by our ordination vows “ to teach the people 
committed to our cure and charge with all diligence, to keep and observe the doc- 
trine and sacraments, and the discipline of Christ, as the Lord hath commanded, and 
as this church and realm hath received the same ;” and though we cannot force in- 
struction upon those dissenters who refuse it when proffered, yet we believe them to 
be still, in some sort, committed to our cure and charge, and as it is required of us 
to “seek for Christ’s sheep dispersed abroad,” so it is undoubtedly our duty, when 
the children of separatists are brought to us for religious instruction, to point out 
their wanderings, and to lead them into the right way. 

7. Because, as clergy of the establishment, and appointed teachers of the people, we 
are not at liberty to permit any system of instruction to be introduced into a public 
institution, which is calculated in any way to depreciate the value of the catechism 
and other formularies of the church. 

8. Because the surest way to recover dissenters to the church is not by receding 
from its just pretensions, but by acting as becomes those who believe her in truth 
to be a pure branch of the one, holy, catholic, and apostolic church.t 

9. Because, so far from these views being impolitic and bigoted, we maintain 
that — is true is always the most charitable, and what is right is always the most 
expedient. 


It may appear that we are making but a trifling concession to the 





* See Preface to the Ordination Service. ; 

t ‘No man (says Bishop Horne) can administer to effect the ordinances of God 
but by God’s own appointment; and afterwards, by succession and derivation from 
thence to the end of the world. Without this rule we are open to imposture, and 
can be sure of nothing; we cannot be sure that our ministry is effective, and that 
our sacraments are realities. We are very sensible the spirit of division will never 
admit this doctrine ; yet the spirit of charity must never part with it. Writers and 
teachers who make a point to give no offence treat these things very tenderly ; but he 
who, in certain cases, gives men no offence, will for that reason give no instruction. 
It is by no means evident that the church hath ever recommended itself the more 
by receding from any of its just pretensions. Generosity obliges and secures a 
iriend ; but an enemy construes it into weakness, and then it never does any good.” 
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dissenters in dispensing with the catechism; but why do they object 
to the catechism? Mainly because certain church doctrines of which 
they disapprove, as baptismal regeneration, and our participation of 
Christ in the eucharist, are, as they suppose, more strongly stated in 
that form of sound words than in any other part of the liturgy. It is 
therefore that they object to their children learning our catechism, 
while they profess to have no objection to the doctrines of our articles, 
though many of these are manifestly at variance with their views, 
But it is well known that the Thirty-nine Articles were never in- 
tended by the church as a manual for the instruction of youth, nor 
are they subscribed by the laity, while the catechism is put into our 
hands for this express purpose, and is required “ to be learned by 
every one.” 

When, therefore, it is demanded of us by those who have separated 
from our communion, to dispense with the catechism, it is tantamount 
to telling us that they have no objection to receive at our hands 
general religious instruc tion, but that they object to the peculiar doc- 
trinal instruction provided by the church of England. In giving up 
the catechism, we give up the Prayer-book, not only because the 
catechism is a compendium of the doctrines contained in the liturgy 
and occasional services of the church of England, but also, and more 
emphatically, because the catechism being the very part of the 
Prayer-book appointed for our guidance in ‘the very matter in ques- 
tion, we should be putting a marked slight on its requirements. _ It 
would be as if we omitted the morning prayer at the stated times, or 
the ordination service when persons are ordained. 





The real nature and importance of the matter will be perhaps more 
clearly seen if two extracts are added, one from the Rev. R. Wilber- 
force’s letter to the Marquis of Lansdowne, and the other from Lord 
Monteagle to the secretary of the National Society :— 


** Tt has been objected, indeed, that no dissenter can ‘ approve of a child being 
required to assert that it had godfathers and godmothers when it had not.’* This 
difficulty, if it exists, is founded in a misapprehension. Among disseuters, children 
are brought by their parents to baptism, while the church requires some further 
sureties, by whom the defects of their natural guardians may be supplied or sug- 
gested. ‘To these also she gives the name of parents, qualifying it by a term which 
marks the single relation in which that name is borne. The more exact language of 
our German ancestors speaks of them as persons who are made or reckoned parents. 
( Gevatter.) That the church does not exclude the natural parents from the relation 
of sponsors—a word equivalent to god-parents—appears from the usage of private bap- 
tism, in which the name is given by the parents themselves. All that she contem- 
pl ates is, that children are brought to the font by witnesses, who by that very act 
give pledge to educate them as Christians. Is there any inaccuracy, therefore, in 
teaching a child that its name was given by its god-parents, because given by those 
who fill towards it every other parental relation also? Cannot a man be pro hac vice 
attorney for another, because he is by profession a solicitor? In like manner are 
those who bring a child to the font the less his parents in grace, because they were 
previously such by nature? This fancied objection, therefore, has no real existence. 
And seeing that the characteristic principle of most dissenters is merely an objection 
to authority in matters of faith—an opinion that every one is the best judge of his 





—- 


* Mr. Dunn’s Evidence, 1834, No. 399. 
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own religion—the church maintaining on the ether hand, that unless children are 
trained from infaney in the right course, they are in danger of never appreciating its 
excellence—therefore, dissenters may with reason allow their children to hear what 
the church has to advance, while she cannot withhold those parts of instruction 
which she deems indispensable.” 





«| have always thought, and still think, that more good, and, above all, more 
rapid good, would havé been done, if it had been practicable to bring the two so- 
cieties under one general rule ; all that was wanting was, that your rule respecting cate- 
chisms should not have been enforced in the case of dissenters. ‘To act thus would not 
have involved any sacrifice of principle whatever ; but even if it had, that sacrifice 
was so small a one, and the object of putting an end to all jealousies and disputes was 
so very great, that I would not have hesitated, 

* Believe me, &e. (Signed) T. Sraine Rice. 

“ To the Rev. J. C. Wigram.” 
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The following letter, which the Record of Sept. 30, 1839, gives from its “own 
correspondent,” is worth preserving, as a development of some opinions, 
theological and political, of the party to which that journal belongs :— 


“MAY CHRISTIANS RESIST BY PHYSICAL FORCE THE 

SECULAR POWER? 
Paris, Sept. 23.—The events which have recently happened at Zurich have 
revived the old question, whether, under any circumstances, an appeal to 
arms, a demonstration of physical power, be justifiable in defence of religion ? 
Many here who upon the whole approve the cause which the Zurichois have 
maintained, feel certain qualms of conscience with respect to the means by 
which they have prevailed: and, as the opinion that material force should 
never be exerted to uphold religious doctrines is a very general one, I propose 
in this letter to examine, not formally and completely, but by the light of a 
few leading thoughts, the grounds on which this opinion rests, and to shew, 
if 1 mistake not, that it has been popularly received in a sense by far too 
absolute. 

Christianity was first propagated by spiritual, by divine energies, ex- 
clusively. The primitive Christians when oppressed and persecuted, far from 
recurring to force in their defence, suffered, on the contrary, all that force 
could inflict upon them; and yet their creed, instead of being suppressed and 
extinguished by violence, spread and triumphed with amazing rapidity ; co- 
vered the whole earth. Now, from this fact an inference has been drawn, 
that Christians, or rather that Christianity, that the gospel, should never 
resist injustice and tyranny by mundane means, but should rely solely on 
spiritual resources. This inference constitutes the very corner-stone of the 
argument by which it is maintained that Christians should remain materially 
passive under every sort of oppression from the civil power. ‘Take it away, 
and all the other reasonings urged in support of the same principle become 
loose and inconclusive, or, at best, can have but a partial application. And I 
shall now take it away. 

First, observe that the position of the gospel in the world when it was first 
published, and its position now, are totally different. Its doctrines remain for 
ever the same; but its actual position is diametrically the reverse of that 
which it held on its first promulgation. Between its two states of existence, 
so thoroughly opposed to each other, there can hardly be a comparison insti- 
tuted, much less a parallel drawn. The Christian religion during the carly 
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stage of its progression formed an exceptional era in the history of mankind; 
on the natural was superinduced a miraculous order of things. To reason, 
consequently, from that epoch to the present, as if they were both substan- 
tially similar, and only circumstantially different, and that, too, with re- 
ference to the very subject which gave to the former period its supernatural 
character, appears to me to be a mode of proceeding as clumsy as it is 
fallacious. Again: the primitive Christians had no human means of de- 
fence and success at their disposition: it was thus wisely ordered by the 
Head of the church. But to infer that because these Christians did not 
do what, in the design of providence, they had not the power of doing, 
we should, in order to imitate them, abstain from doing what, by the same 
providence, we have the power to do—viz., defend by the secular arm the doc- 
trines of the gospel from the violent attacks of its enemies—seems to mea 
very strange argument. Further: we find that the first preachers of Chris- 
tianity, and many of its first converts—that the apostles, and probably their 
immediate successors, were endowed with the power to perform miracles. To 
counterbalance its extreme earthly weakness, the gospel was originally invested 
with supernal strength—not ordinary, but extraordinary—evidently of a 
supplementary nature. Those, then, who would have us take the apostolic 
age for our model with respect to non-resistance and passive suffering for con- 
science’ sake, must, if they would have their reasonings hold together, insist 
likewise that the feebleness which we should by this conduct bring upon our- 
selves would call down from Heaven miraculous gifts in support of the divine 
truths committed to our keeping. But, whilst the arguments of many of us 
on the topic in question lead to this conclusion, there is not one of us who 
entertains an expectation so preposterous and even impious. And here is 
the proof that we do not reflect, but cant most sillily, when we talk of the 
duty of passive submission. The Lord never makes bare his arm, never inter- 
poses his direct, immediate agency, except in emergencies of absolute neces- 
sity; these emergencies are ordered and limited in the divine councils, and 
when they occur, the interposition from on high that takes place is so re- 
stricted, so frugally dealt out, that just enough for the fulfilment of the divine 
purpose is done, and no more; so strict is the economy that marks the inter- 
vention, that its wonderfulness and its efficacy to a certain point (the point to 
be attained) strikes the reflective mind less than the parsimony (this is not, 
perhaps, the right word, but I cannot find a better) of means with which it 
works. Now, this observation having been found invariably true, it being 
ascertained by constant experience that the Lord never displays any extraor- 
dinary manifestation of his power in favour of his church when no absolute 
necessity demands it, it follows that, to refuse to take advantage of every 
means for the support and advancement of Christianity which the social po- 
sition of the church affords, under the impression that it is not allowable to 
maintain a sacred cause by worldly policy and force, is to be, it will be 
readily, | think, admitted, most egregiously mistaken. If so, the principle I 
am combating falls at once, the doctrine of resistance is recognised as valid 
and good, and the question turns henceforward, not upon its adoption or re- 
jection, but upon its application. For my own part, when I consider that the 
church was helped by miracles at the time when she could not resist her 
enemies and defend herself by secular resources, I have no doubt that these 
resources—albeit they are not spiritual, but carnal, mundane, social,—are in- 
tended for her defence, in the same degree as miraculous aid was when none 
of these resources belonged to her. The very fact that she was sustained by 
miracles, when without them, should teach her their use and their immense 
value now. 

There is another consideration that strikes me, and that shews a wide dis- 
tinction between Christianity under its primitive and its present relations 
with society. Christianity has now establishments which are recognised by 
the civil authority. It has thus a secular, a political, as well as a sacred and 
spiritual character. Its secularity indeed, in this carnal world of ours, consti- 
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tutes the bulwark which preserves it in existence, which puts it in harmony 

with terrestrial things, by which otherwise, supernatural interposition apart, 

it would soon be extinguished from the earth. These establishments, there- 

fore, whether national or confined to narrower circles, are, when they can be 

regarded as the citadels of divine truth, certainly the most precious of human 

institutions. But for human objects, it has never been denied by any but the 

quakers that man may contend even by physical force ; and why the most 

precious of human objects should be exempted from this permission it is im- 
possible to discover. If it be meant that by policy or by force no individual 
heart can be converted, and that, consequently, conversion to God being the 
end aimed at by the church, the church should never resort to a political or 
material instrument of defence for success, the premises urged will be by all 
adopted, whilst the conclusion will be denied: for in order to preach the 
gospel, to proclaim the message of God to men, human establishments have 
been found essential, have been providentially formed ; and these must be up- 
held by human means. By these means encroachment, violence, and every 
sort of injustice and tyranny, should be equally repelled. It is extremely de- 
ceptive to represent religion as purely in every sense of a spiritual nature, as 
related exclusively to God and the conscience, as having no legitimate affinities 
with civil society. On the contrary, the Christian religion is a civil institution 
as well as a divine revelation. By reason of the mingling of heavenward and 
eatthward qualities in man, men cannot retain the two aspects of their being 
in separation; these necessarily affect interchangeably each other; and, in 
strict analogy with this constitution of human nature, we find that spiritual 
truths have everywhere, having been first miraculously announced from hea- 
ven, their counterpart, their investment, in earthly tabernacles. When, then, 
men contend in a religious cause, they have high worldly ground on which to 
stand. The things of God, it is true, should be maintained by, the word of 
God; and the things of Caesar by the power of Cawsar. It has, however, 
pleased God in his wisdom to connect these two orders of things together, so 
that in defending a social institution belonging to Cesar, in which religion is, 
as it were, incorporated, by the weapons of Cesar, we may at the same time 
defend the gospel from its enemies, and preserve its teachers and its friends 
free to use those spiritual weapons by which alone its real triumphs can be 
achieved. 

You will see by the foregoing observations that I conceive an appeal to 
physical force in defence of religious institutions to be sometimes justifiable ; 
and I think the Zurichois have given a noble example to protestant communi- 
ties of attachment to their creed, and of resolute manfulness in resisting the 
insidious encroachments of its foes. You have already published the details of 
the events to which I allude, and must have observed that the spirit which 
animated the Swiss peasants was admirable; that no excess was committed ; 
that by them even no blood was shed; that they were as calm as they were 
firm; that a courageous sense of duty seems solely to have moved them; and 
that no act or sentiment of theirs, which has hitherto transpired, has cast a 
shade over the Christian patriotism of their whole proceeding—a proceeding 
which, though it forms a dangerous precedent, and is in most cases of very 
doubtful complexion, appears to have been called for by circumstances of suf- 
ficient gravity to justify it. 

The reflections which this event has provoked from me I should not have 
thought it suitable to send you, if I had not observed that many Christians, 
especially in this country, have been completely mystified by the arguments of 
those who insist that religion should abjure all worldly sources of strength 
and security. This also is a favourite argument of infidels, who are of course 
greatly interested that it should be adopted by believers, as it would leave the 
church exposed naked to their assaults. In my opinion it is completely de- 
lusive. Far from giving it the least countenance, I think that pious protes- 
tants, all over the world, should inscribe on their banner the text which the 
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Zurichois took for their rallying word, ‘ Be strong, and quit yourselves like 
men ;” and that with reference as much to infidel governments as to sin and 
Satan. The time seems to be approaching when protestants will have to 
oppose the combined attacks of many foes, who are now gathering from many 
quarters round them. To every civil, political, and mundane means, which 
the Christian citizen may avail himself of, they will have to recur in order to 
hold their ground. It is good, therefore, at this juncture, to disembarrass the 
conscience of false scruples ; at least, to provoke an examination as to whe- 


ther they be false or not, cannot fail to produce excellent ¢ffects.” 


A LETTER TO WILLIAM NICOL, ESQ., PALL MALL, FROM THE 
RECTOR OF ST. JAMES’S, WESTMINSTER. 
St. James's Rectory-house, Nov. 1839. 
Dear Sir,—Having, at Christmas last, given notice to you, and to certain 
other occupiers of pews similarly situated with yours in the parish church, 
not to pay rent for the same to the churchwardens, nor to any but myself or 
my agent, and having afterwards withdrawn the said notice, 1 am desirous of 
explaining to you the circumstances which have taken place respecting the 
pews in question. I think it due to myself to give you evidence of the rea- 
sonableness and equity of my claim; and, at the same time, I consider it 
desirable that other friends and parishioners who feel an interest in the 
church and clergy should be made acquainted with the extraordinary nature 
of the proceedings by which the rectory of St. James's has been despoiled of 
its just and ancient rights, 

I will give the statement as briefly as 1 can— 

From the first formation of the parish of St. James, Westminster, the pews 
in the chancel of the church (which is accurately defined in the deed of con- 
secration) were always in possession of the rector, to be by him disposed of. 
The vestry minutes not only shew the fact, which is not denied even at this 
day, but they prove also, by a variety of entries at different periods, the re- 
cognition of the rector’s absolute control over those pews, without the shadow 
of an objection raised at any time. 

In 1803, a plan was adopted for new-pewing the church; and it being then 
considered that, for the more advantageous arrangement of the pews, the 
pulpit and reading-desk (which up to that period stood in the middle aisle 
out of the chancel) might be more conveniently placed where they now stand, 
—one on each side within the chancel,—it was proposed that, for the sake of 
such arrangement, the rector should take an equivalent in pews without the 
chancel for his own within it, which would thus be disturbed. On this con- 
sideration, the late rector (Dr. Andrewes) waived any objection to the obtain- 
ing of the necessary faculty for the purpose from Doctors’ Commons, and the 
church was accordingly new-pewed on the plan proposed in 1803, 1804. The 
rector’s chancel pews interfered with contained forty-eight sittings. 
pews allotted to him in exchange contain precisely the same number. = Livr, 
then, was a just and equitable agreement. From that time the rector has 
demised the pews coming to him under this agreement to the churchwardens 
and vestry as his lessees, they paying over to him the rents received from the 
occupiers—viz., to the late rector (as originally settled) the annual sum of 
57/. 12s., and to the present rector, (the pew-rents in the church in general 
having been raised,) the annual sum of 64/. 16s, All the particulars above- 
stated are as clear as day in the vestry minute-books. 

In 1837, the vestry began to call in question the rector’s rights. On the 
10th of November in that year, the vestry resolved (as they had a perfect right 
to do) that they would no longer hold under the rector the pews in question, 
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and that the agreement should be determined at Lady-day of the following 
vear, 1838. It remained therefore for them to pay over to the rector the 
rents received by them in advance while they continued to be his lessees, and 
to surrender to him the pews. But no—they would neither pay him what 
they had received of the occupiers in advance, nor surrender the pews to him 
at all. From that period to the present the churchwardens have continued 
to hold them, exacting rents, which they put to the account of the parish 
funds. 

I (the rector) naturally felt aggrieved at being thus stripped of what had 
come into the possession of my predecessor by fair exchange, being debarred 
at the same time from reclaiming what he had given in exchange for the pur- 
pose of enabling the churchwardens to place the pulpit and reading-desk 
where they now stand. 

After remonstrating in vain with the churchwardens and vestry, | took, 
separately, the opinions of two very eminent ecclesiastical lawyers, (Sir John 
Dodson, the Queen’s Advocate, and Dr. Nicholl,) from whose opinions, which 
are subjoined to this letter,* I learned that (though every rector of this parish 
had a clear and perfect right to all pews in the chancel) I could not now re- 
move the pulpit and reading-desk so as to recover my own chancel pews ; nor 
would they recommend me to take legal proceedings to establish a title to 
those out of the chancel, the exchange between Dr. Andrewes and the vestry 
appearing to have been effected by a simple agreement entered in the vestry 
minute-book without the authority of a strictly binding legal instrument. 

| was now to try whether the churchwardens and vestry would do me jus- 
tice, as bound in honour, since it appeared probable that I should be precluded 
from a remedy in strictness of law. 

On the 27th of March last, I sent both opinions of counsel to the church- 
warden, to be communicated to the vestry, and | wrote as follows :— 


“ Rectory House, March 27th, 1839. 


“ Sir,—lI forward to you the accompanying documents, as the best reply 
which | can give to your invitation that I should prosecute by law my claim 
to the pews Nos. 53, 52, 51, 50, 55, 56, 57, 58, 27, and 81, in the parish 
church. The case submitted to two of the most eminent counsel in the Eccle- 
siastical Court was founded on the minutes of vestry from the beginning of 
the parish, and on the local acts. From the separate and independent opinions 
of those counsel it will appear— 

“1. That I am debarred from a remedy at law in consequence of a formal 
objection, caused through the inadvertence of the late rector, Dr. Andrewes, 
on the occasion of his giving up, without sufficient security, forty-cight sittings 
in the chancel, absolutely belonging to all rectors by clear, perfect, and inde- 
feasible right, in exchange for the like number of sittings in the pews in 
question, 

“2. That to take advantage of Dr. Andrewes’ successors for ever, on the 
ground of such an oversight on his part, would be directly contrary to the 
plainest principles of equity, justice, and honour, and consequently that the 
disposal of the said pews ought undoubtedly to be conceded to the rector. 

“ 3. That the necessity of abiding by strict law (especially where it is so 
decidedly opposed to equity) would be pleaded with a bad grace and most in- 
consistently as a pretext for dispossessing the present and future rectors of 
these pews by the very parties who are raising every year above 1100/. from 
pew-rents, such rents (except only to the amount of 30/, per annum) being al- 
together and absolutely illegal. 


“ As the invasion of mv equitable right appears to have been a joint act of 


the churchwardens and vestrv, I request that you will to-morrow communicate 


* ) es ‘ . . . ai 
Che opinions above referred to are given in the Appendix, for which we cannot 
I na room. 
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to the vestry the documents now handed to you; and I trust that the light 
which they will throw upon the question will be instrumental towards the 
admission on your part of my just and fair claims. 

“ I am, Sir, your obedient, humble servant, 


«J. G. Warp, Rector. 
‘« To Mr. J. Branscombe, Senior Churchwarden.” 





Having waited for an answer from the 27th of March to this present date, 
(Nov. 1839,) and having received none, I have inspected the vestry minute- 
book. By this book it appears that, my letter having been received together 
with the two opinions of counsel, a committee of vestry was appointed to 
consider the subject. At the recommendation of their committee, the vestry 
submitted a case, drawn up on their own behalf, to a third eminent eccle- 
siastical lawyer, Dr. Addams, whose opinion, in answer to their questions 
put to him, is also here subjoined.* Dr. Addams agrees entirely with Sir 
John Dodson and Dr. Nicholl as to the rector’s indefeasible right to all pews in 
the chancel. And in reference to the question as to what the rector is en- 
titled to “ in honesty and fairness,” Dr. Addams says, ‘“ Whatever privileges 
former rectors had in and to the pews formerly standing in the chancel, but 
now removed to make way for the pulpit and reading-desk, the same privileges 
(in fairness and equity, at least, if not in strict law) has the present rector in 
and to the pews, in fact, at least assigned to the present rector’s immediate 
predecessor, as in exchange for those pews in the chancel; and this appears 
to me so clearly to be the case, that I shall be surprised at finding any ques- 
tion raised about it.” 

What their own counsel (on their own statement of the case) thus declares 
to be due to the rector “ in fairness and equity, if not in strict law,” the 
vestry and churchwardens of this parish will not concede. With this last 
opinion (though not the opinions obtained by the rector) recorded on their 
minutes, the minutes of vestry most strangely record also, that, on the 22nd 
of August, 1839, a motion having been made to the effect that ‘‘ as it now 
clearly appears that the rectors of this parish had an indefeasible right to the 
pews containing forty-eight sittings, which, prior to the new-pewing of the 
church, were standing within the chancel, it is not expedient to rescind that 
portion of the proceedings of the vestry of the 23rd of May, 1804, by which 
certain pews, containing the same number of sittings, were appropriated to 
the rector and his successors for ever, as a satisfaction for, and in lieu of, such 
chancel-pews ;”’ this motion was met by a motion that the faculty for new- 
pewing the church in 1803 be read. The faculty (of course, as the vestry 
very well know) made no reference at all to the exchange of pews, and the 
motion to abide fairly by the exchange was negatived. The churchwardens, 
in consequence, hold possession of the pews against me. 

Thus has the rectory of St. James been stripped of its just rights through 
advantage taken of a flaw, occasioned by the unsuspecting inadvertence of a 
good man, (the late rector, Dr. Andrewes,) who consented to make a fair ex- 
change, without looking sufficiently to the title of what was nominally given 
him in return for his own. 

I think, my dear Sir, you will feel, with every reasonable man and man of 
honour, that my resistance to such unjustifiable spoliation was absolutely 
called for, and ought to have prevailed. 


I am, dear Sir, yours very faithfully, 
J. G. Warp, Rector. 
To W. Nicol, Esq., Pall Mall. 


Phe opinion above referred to is given in the Appendix, for which we cannot 
find room. 
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ght 
the INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 


BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A meetine of the committee of this society was held at their chambers, St. 
Martin's Place, on Monday, the 16th of December, 1839,—the Lord Bishop 
of London in the chair. There were present, the Lord Bishop of Llandaff, 
te the Revs. Dr. Shepherd, H. H. Norris, and B. Harrison, H. J. Barchard, 
oe J.S. Salt, Joshua Watson, E. H. Locker, N. Connop, jun., J. Cocks, W. 








w Cotton, and Benjamin Harrison, Esqrs. 
to Among other business transacted, grants were voted towards repewing and 
ws building a gallery in the church at Rye, Sussex; enlarging the chapel at 
fos Harrow Weald, Middlesex; repewing and building a gallery in the church at 
all Bottisham, Cambridgeshire ; repewing and extending galleries in the church at 
Sir Basingstoke, Southampton; enlarging gallery and rearrangement of pews in 
‘ r the church at Maiden Newton, Dorset; building a church at the Birchills, in 
ee the parish of Walsall, Stafford ; enlarging the church at Whittingham. 
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Bishop of Rochester, Chapel, Bromley Palace ........ssceseeeeeeeeees Nov. 10. 
res | Bishop of Ely, Ely Cathedral ........cscccccsescessesereecrececeseeceees - Dec. |. 
he Bishop of Durham, Chapel, Auckland Castle....... cccccceccecesceceses — I. 
ist Bishop of Winchester, Chapel of Farnham Castle........sseseeeeeeees — 415. 
Pir Bishop of Oxford, Cathedral of Oxford ........cecceeseeeeeessees ea we 
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he Bishop of Lincoln, Lincoln Cathedral ve ccccccescenesocesccncceesesesces — 22 
w Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, Cathedral Church of Gloucester, — 22. 
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at Archbishop of York, Bishopthorp  .....ccscecseseeseseeeees cctencccccccss oe a 
- Bishop of Rochester, acting for the Bishop of Worcester......... — 23. 
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ch DEACONS. 
ms Name. Degree, College. University.  Ordaining Bishop. 
u Abbot, C......00 eeeeeeenes St. Bee's Durham | 
Ss, Acland, Charles,........ M.A. Caius Camb. Men Abate 
Adams, William ...... 8.4. Merton Oxford Oxford 
- Baker, Richard P.,.... B.A. St. John’s Camb. EM of Lichaeld wom 
X- Baker, J. G. Av.sscooee BA. Trinity Camb. Abp. of Canterbury 
n Balston, H..... deedeeder's p.A. Magdalen Oxford Oxford — 
Barrow, Thomas oe St. Bee’s Chester 
of Bateson, William H.... ma. St. John’s Camb. Ely 
ly Baxter, R. H..cc.ccocces z.A. Brasennose Oxford ; gi esa ayy Bishop of 
Bluett, John ....... cocce BAe «©Queeens’ Camb. Lincoln 
Brewin, G..ccccoscrscccs Bede Christ's Camb. ; gine Bishop of 
Brock, Thomas ......... B.A. Oriel Oxford Winchester 
Bruce, William ......... p.a. Oriel Oxford Winchester 
Bullock, G. M. ...ccceee pa. St. John’s Oxford Oxford 
ot Burrell, W. J. P....... nea. St. John’s Camb. Lincoln 
Carpenter, Thomas..... bea. Trinity Dublin Chester 


Champneys, E. Free... s.c.t. All Souls Oxford London 
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Name. Degree. 
CAs Ge ksnvscenccs ae 
Church, Richard W... ma. 


Ue eS rer 
Combs, Henry ......... Beas 
Cooke, Thomas F........ m.a. 
Cook, Frederic C....... B.A. 
Cooke, Joba cecsecsecses Bede 
i A 
Donaldson, John W....) ma. 
Douglass, Arthur...... BA. 
Edwards, John .........  BsA. 


Eyre, Henry S......00.. BA. 


Field, Samuel Pryer... Ba. 
Foster, William (Literate) 
France, George ......065 Beas 
era 2 
Garrow, Edward W.... B.A. 
Girdlestone, J. G....... S.C. L. 
Goodwin, Robert ....... 0 BeA. 
Gosse, Henry.........05. B.A. 
Grain, Charles ......... B.A. 


Greenwood, Charles .. 


d 


Harrison, J. B.. B.A. 
Harrison, T. D. (Literate) 


Hawke, E. H. J....00 B.A. 
Ilebson, Robert ......... BA, 
Hickman, John ......... BA, 


Hodson, Jas. S........... BeA- 
Holden, Henry.......... M.A. 
Hlolme, Meyrick ....... Moa. 
Ilornby, E. J. G....... B.A, 
Hyman, O. H. B....... Bea. 


Iremonger, F. A........ B.A. 
Jackson, Curtis ..... eeet: Mets 
J essopp, John ee eteeeeeeee B A. 


Jones, Richard........ .. 


La Mothe, J. H 


si eeeeeee B.A. 


Lawson, Robert......... B.A. 
Leigh, C. Brian......... BA» 
Long, William D........ B.A. 
Maddock, R. N.......... M.A. 
Maister, Henry ......... BA. 


Maretem, C.J. socdvwes B.A, 
Marsden, Edward ...... B.A. 
Marshall, Edward .......0 Boa. 
Martin, John ..cccccccces B.A. 


Matthias, William ....... B.A. 
Maunder, Charles..... — 
May, Edmund .......... R.A. 
May, Henry T........... B.A. 
Melville, David ......... M.A. 
Menzies, Frederick...... BA. 
Merrivale, A. F......... M.A. 
Molesworth, W. Nassau, B.A. 
Mould, John ........065- B.A. 
Napier, Alexander ...... B.A. 


College. 


Christ Church 


Oriel 

Worcester 
St. John's 
St. Jolin’s 
St. John’s 


Corpus Christi 
Corpus Christi 


Trinity 
Trinity 
Lincoln 


Christ Church 


Pembroke 
St. Bee’s 
Exeter 
Trinity 
Brasennose 
New 

Clare Hall 
Exeter 
Pembroke 
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University. Ordaining Bishop. 

Oxford Oxford 
Oxford Oxford 
Oxford Oxford 
Oxford Oxford 
Camb. Ely 
Camb. London 
Camb. Abp. of Canterbury 
Oxford Durham 
Camb. Gloucester and Bristol 
Dublin Chester 
Oxford Chester 

Rochester, for Bishop of 
Oxford { Worcester 
Camb. London 

Chester 
Oxford London 
Dublin Chester 
Oxford Gloucester and Bristol 
Oxford Oxford 
Camb. Ely 
Oxford Lincoln 


Camb. Ely 


ary, Islington § London 
Magdalen Camb. Chester 
Abp. of York 
Catherine Hall Camb. Abp. of York 
Queen’s Oxford Gloucester and Bristol 
St. John’s Camb. Chester 
Merton Oxford Winchester 
Balliol Oxford London 
Brasennose Oxford Gloucester and Bristol! 
Merton Oxford Chester 
Wadham Oxford Oxford 
Pembroke Oxford Winchester 
St. John’s Camb. Lincoln 
St. John’s Camb. Abp. of York 
St. David's Lampeter — wt op ¢ 
orcester 
Trinity Dublin Chester 
Jesus Camb. London 
Christ's Camb. London 
Trinity Dublin Chester 
Queen's Oxford Winchester 
New Inn Hall Oxford Abp. of York 
Christ Church Oxford Oxford 
St. Jolin’s Camb. Chester 
Corpus Christi Oxford Oxford 
Sidney Sussex Camb. Gloucester and Bristol 
Brasennose Oxford $ meshusten, for Bishop of 
t Worcester 
Queens’ Camb. London 
Merton Oxford Oxford 
New College Oxford Oxford 
Brasennose Oxford Oxford 
Brasennose Oxford Winchester 
Trinity Cease § Rochester, for Bishop of 
, % = Worcester 
Pembroke Camb. 7 of Canterbury 
St. John’s Ceint § Lincoln, by let. dim. from 
" * . iis Veterborough 
Trinity Camb. Abp. of York 
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Name. 
Nevile, Charles.....++00++ 
Newcomb, George C... 
O'Connor, D. P.. se. 
Orlebar,J.C. ( Literate ) 
Parnell, G. D....ccccees 
Pears, S. A vcccccctuecesce 
Penny, William G...... 
Petley, Henry cesses 
Phillot, H- W...ccccsceee 
Prescott, J. P...ccccceres 
Pulling, E. W. Ro... 
Ramsay, John J. ...eeee 
Repton, G. Hy ..eceeees 


Robertson, P. S. .....+6+ 


Roberts, C. Coleby .... 
Roberts, Arthur.....s... 
Royds, C, Lu.cecsecseeees 
Seratchley, C. J..eee. ove 
Shadforth, Thomas...... 
Sharpe, J. Fisccesesee es 
Skene, W.....cecceeeeeees 


Senith, C.. Fececcces ssecese 


Smith, William A......- 
Sparke, John. .cocceseeres 
Spearman, William ... 
Spurr, Thomas ....eeee- 
Stanley, A. P.....cccsee» 
Stanley, Richard ........ 
Stevenson, Joseph....... 
Street, Benjamio........ 
Stuart, David J.......00. 
Style, Frederic .......06+ 
Sumner, J. Mas.scovcees 


Thomas, David Parry.. 


Thornton, Charles.. ... 
Thompson, F. B....0.. 
Turner, W. Twiss...... 
Wei, Bhs Dicccsseasisns 
Wallas, John.....ccccccsss 
Wallis, A. Wellington. 


Watson, John S.......... 


Webber, W. C. F....... 
Whytehead, Thomas... 
Williams, J. H.......00. . 
Wilson, Matthew( Lit. ) 
Li |) eee 


Barham, R. H. D...... 
Bassett, Richard E..... 
Bazett, Alfred Young.. 
Birch, ‘T. Richardson.. 
Blandford, J. J...csccees 


Blakely, G. A.ca.csssee 


Borradaile, Abraham... 
Boutflower, S. P........ 


Bradstreet, William... 
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Degree. 


B. As 
B.A, 
B.A. 


B.A 
M-A,. 
M.A. 
B.A, 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 


B.A. 


B.A- 
B.A. 
B.A, 
B. As 
B.A, 
B.A- 


B.A. 


B.A. 
B.Ae 
B.A. 


B.A. 
B.A+« 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 


B.A. 


M.A. 


LAs 
M.A. 
B.A. 
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College. University. 
Trinity Oxford 
Oriel Oxford 
Trinity Dublin 
St. Bee’s 
Downing Camb. 
Corpus Christi Oxford 
Christ Church Oxford 
Wadham Oxford 
Christ Church Oxford 
Oriel Oxford 
Queens’ Camb. 
Pembroke Camb. 
University Oxford 
Worcester Oxford 
Trinity Camb. 
Magdalen Oxford 
Wadham Oxford 
Brasennose Oxford 
University Oxford 
Sidney Sussex Camb. 
University Durham 
Queens’ Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
Clare Hall Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
University Oxford 
Brasennose Oxford 
St. John’s Camb. 
Trinity Dublin 
Trinity Camb. 
St. John’s Oxford 
Balliol Oxford 
Jesus Oxford 
Clare Hall Camb. 
University Durham 
Trinity Camb. 


Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Queen’s Oxford 
Magdalen Hall Oxford 


Trinity Dublin 
Christ Church Oxford 
St. John’s Camb. 


St. Mary’s Hall Oxford 
St. Bees 
Corpus Christi Oxford 


PRIESTS, 

Oriel Oxford 
Lincoln Oxford 
Trinity Camb. 
Pembroke Oxford 
Christ's Camb. 
Worcester Oxford 
Christ Church Oxford 
St. John’s Camb. 


Emmanuel Camb. 
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Ordaining Bishop. 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Chester 
Chester 
Rochester 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Abp. of Canterbury 
Oxford 
Winchester 
London 
Winchester 
London 


§ Ely, by let. dim. from 
2 = Bp. of Lichfield 


London 
London 
Chester 
London 
Oxford 

Abp. of York 
Durham 


} Rochester, for Bishop of 


Worcester 

Ely 

Ely 

Gloucester and Bristol 

London 

Oxford 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Chester 

London 

Winchester 

Glou. & Bris., by let.dim. 
from Bp. of Llandaff 

Ely 

Durham 

London 

Winchester 

Chester 

London 

Ely, by let. dim. from Bp. 
of Bath and Wells 

Oxford 

Winchester 

Lincoln 

Chester 

Oxford 


Ely 
Lincoln 
Gloucester and Bristol 
London 
Lincoln 
{ Rochester, for Bishop of 
} Worcester 
London 
Chester 
Abp. of Canterbury 
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Name. 
Bramwell, H, R......... 
Braucker, P. W......... 


Bridge, B. E.......0.000 


Weewa, “Ts Jusvissversvere 
Buddicom, Robert J:... 
Bullen, Charles.......... 
Burney, Charles........ 
Butt, George.......-0000. 
itty Do Wh. cdinitstnivee 


Collison, F. W. P....... 


Cook, John Aubone.... 
Cerbatt. J. Wa .cccseres 
Corfe, Arthur T. ...... 
Cotton, WC. ccccscces 
Croker, Richard......... 
Crompton, John Lake.. 
Ces Ss weccnusceneses 
Dale, Henry .....000000. 
Dawson, George......... 
Dear, Robert ........... 
Dodds, Henry L. ...... 
diay, BiG. scacenece 
Benne, Ts Tbs cccestsces 
meen, Do Ts: ccceveusts os 
Fox, Clement........ sete 
Gaman, John .....c.000- . 
COOTUGI, TD ccscencateuntnes 
Garratt, William........ 
Geoflrey, Edward D.... 
Golding, Thomas ....... 
Gurney, Thomas W.H. 
Harries, Thomas ....... 
Hawkins, William...... 


Hawksworth, John. ... 


Henry, T. Fa .cccvseecese 
Hick, J. W. 


BEMRAy SOUTER eccoceccecncces 
Holland, C. Di <cccccess 
Horner, Joseph ......... 
Horton, Edward......... 
Howard, Hon. W...... ° 
Hut, Edmund ,........ 
Hughes, John........s06. 
Hunt, Joseph............ 
Huntingford, G. W.... 
ct ee 5 ere , 


Hutchinson, S. R....... 
Jackaom, The We evecoccce 
Jettries, Edward........ ° 
Johnstone, Robert A.. 


Fae. Ths. cccesecscces 
Kenney, Frederick...... 
Kirwan, Martin ......... 


cS! Se 


Lrown, G. eet eterereetee 


Collins, Ebenezer, ( Literate) 


Degree. College. University. 
B.A. Christ's Camb. 
B.A. Jesus Oxford 
M.A. Merton Oxford 

University Durham 
BA. New Oxford 
z.a.  Brasennose Oxford 
z.A. Corpus Christi Camb. 
m.a. Magdalen Oxford 
sp.a. Christ Church Oxford 
z.a. Corpus Christi Camb. 
u.a. St. John’s Camb. 


Cook, Charles, ( Literate) 


B.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 

M.A. 
B.A. 
B.A 
B.A. 

M:A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 
B. As 

B.A. 

M.A. 

B.A. 

B.A- 

B.A 

B.A. 

LL.B. 

R.A- 

B.A. 

M.A. 

5 
t 


M.A. 


M.A. 
B.A. 
B.Aes 
M.A. 
BeA.s 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
M.As 
M.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 


B.A. 
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Corpus Christi Camb. 


Merton Oxford 
All Souls’ Oxford 
Christ Church Oxford 
Trinity Dublin 
Trinity Camb. 
University Durham 
Magdalen Oxford 
Exeter Oxford 
Trinity Dublin 
Christ Church Oxford 
Jesus Oxford 
Trinity Camb. 
Trinity Dublin 
Queen's Oxford 
Catherine Hall Camb. 
University Durham 
Trinity Camb. 
King’s Camb. 
‘Trinity Hall Camb. 
St. John's Camb. 
Jesus Oxford 
Exeter Oxford 
Church Mission- 2 
ary, Islington § 
Pembroke Oxford 
University Durham 
New College Oxford 
Caius Camb. 
Clare Hall Camb. 
Worcester Oxford 
Christ Church Oxford 
Queens’ Camb. 
‘Trinity Dublin 
Oxford 
All Souls’ Oxford 
Caius Camb. 
St. John's Camb. 
Queens’ Camb, 
Trinity Dublin 
Trinity Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
Christ Church Oxford 
King's Camb. 
Magdalen Oxford 


~r 


Ordaining Bishop. 
El 


Chester 

Oxford 

Durham 

Oxford 

Lincoln 

Chester 

London 

Oxford 

Lincoln 

Rochester, by let. dim, 
from Bp. of London, 
for H. M. Foreign 
Possessions 

Ely 

Abp. of York 

London 

Abp. of York 

Winchester 

Oxford 

Abp. of York 

Gloucester and Bristol 

Durham 

Oxford 

Oxford 

Winchester 

Winchester 

Oxford 

Lincoln 

Chester 

Chester 

Chester 

Durham 

Gloucester and Bristo! 

Lincoln 

Winchester 

London 

Chester 

Oxford 


London 


Oxford 
Durham 
Oxford 
Lincoln 


Oxford 
Winchester 
Lincoln 
Chester 
Oxford 
Winchester 
Oxford 
Ely 
Chester 
Chester 
London 
Rochester, for Bishop of 
Worcester 
Chester 
Lincoln 
Oxford 





Lamo 
Lam] 
Land 
Lav, 
Leve 
Love 
Macl 


Mars 


Mill 


Mar 
Mar 
Mas 
Mat 


Me 


Mo 
Nas 
Ort 
Par 
Ph 
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Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Lamotte, G, Geese Beas Emmanuel Camb, Abp. of York 
Lampet, Barrett E..... 8.4. Corpus Christi Camb. London 
Landon, Edward H..... m.a. Corpus Christi Camb. London 
Law, William........ eeee BA. Queens’ Camb. Lincoln 
Leventhorpe, T. W.... M.a. Jesus Camb, Ely 
Loveday, Henry A..... Bea. St. Peter's Camb. London 
Mackey, W.-..sscccsssesesseeeee University Durham Pe mre ois ile 
Marsh, W. N. Torcooee Bea. Oriel Oxford) “Worcester 
; : Rochester, for Bishop of 
dim Mills, Henry ....000-. B.A. Balliol Oxford } pee 
idon, Marshall, Thomas E.... Boa. Emmanuel Camb. Lincoln 
reign Marshall, Henry (Literate) ay : Lincoln 
Mason, Erasmus V.... ma. Trinity Camb. Gloucester and Bristol 
Matthews, A...cccccccore Meds —— <€ Oxford Oxford 
ee ; *h Mission- 
Menge, John Philipp.. "an tae London 
Moore, James.......00+. BA. Magdalen Camb. Chester 
Nason, William H....... Ba. Trinity Dublin Chester 
Orme, Cosmo Charles... 3 a. Trinity Camb. Lincoln 
Paulet, St. John......... BA. Downing Camb. Oxford 
I Phelps, T. P...cccecccoee BAe Worcester Oxford Rochester 
Phillips, J. B......e0000. MA. All Souls’ Oxford Chester 
Polhill, H. W. O....... BA. University Oxford Abp. of Canterbury 
Pogson, E. J...s.e00008 SCL. St. John’s Oxford Oxford 
Prater, Thomas......... M.A. Exeter Oxford Winchester 
Price, David ....c0000++ BAe Trinity Dublin Chester 
Purnell, Thomas........ B.A. New Inn Hall Oxford Gloucester and Bristol 
Pacey, W. Buccccccccsscs MA. Oriol Oxford Oxford 
Raven, Vincent......... BA. Magdalen Camb. Ely 
Read, Jobn....63 seseoeee BA, Trinity Dublin Chester aks ? 
4 ‘ Oo 
Robinson, G. W. ...... beA. St. Peter’s Camb. ge Sher arg 
Roper, A. Wellington. 8.a. Emmanuel Camb. London 
Shepheard, H.........06. M.A. Oriel Oxford Oxford 
Shilleto, Richard........ M.A. Trinity Camb. Gloucester and Bristol 
Simpson, G. Stringer.. B.a. Trinity Camb. Abp. of Canterbury 
Skirrow, William ...... B.A. University Oxford Winchester 
Smith, Hugh William. m.a. St. John’s Camb. Lincoln 
Smith, John ...... veoeee M.A. Christ's Camb. Ely 
Smythies, H. R...... we BAe Emmanuel Camb. Ely -_ P 
4 oO 
Stott, George ......000. BA. Worcester Oxford } py oe Pa 
BOC. Baviccorcnsice - M.A. Corpus Christi Oxford Winchester 
Thompson, F,.....06. we» BeAs University Durham Durham 
BOGURIW, Dincscicccscee «© BA. St. John’s Camb. Durham 
Tenling, E. D....... wee BA. Christ Church Oxford Oxford 
Weel; My: Pisnssivars . B.A. Jesus Camb. Abp. of York 
Warner, George T...... BeA. Trinity Camb. Winchester 
Watson, Alexander..... B.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Chester 
Wheeler, G. D...... «. - B.A. Wadham Oxford Oxford 
White, J. Tahourdin... m.a. Corpus Christi Oxford London 
Willock, W. W....c006 BA. Magdalen Camb. Ely 
Woodall, E, H......... BeAe Exeter Oxford Abp. of York 
Woolleombe, W. W.... mea. Exeter Oxford Oxford 
Young, Richard G...... B.a. Oriel Oxford Ely 
The Bishop of Hereford’s Ordination will take place at Hereford, on Sunday, the 


Ow; . 
th of January, and not on the 12th, as before announced. 
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RESIGNATIONS, wie 
Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. | 
Allen, Samuel, the Head Mastership of Burnley Free Grammar School ” 
Bowman, Wm..... Queenborough P.C. Kent Canterb. Corp. of Queenborough 
‘ § Walditch P. C. & a Lord Rolle and 
Bragge, C. P....... 2 West Chelbro R. Dorset Salisb. J. Bragge, Esq. Bre 
pee . & C, of Christ Ch 
Everett, C. W...... Aldsworth C. Gloue. G.& B. } Church, Oxford Ch. 
Fletcher, W........ Stone V. Bucks Lincoln Dr. Lee Cor 
Harvey, C. G....... Horton P. C, Stafford. L.& C.  C. Antrobus, Esq. Co 
Hird, J. S.......... Child’sWickhamV. Glouc. G.& B.  P. Bedwell, Esq. Da 
Jeston, R. G....... Marston Sicca R. Glouc. G. & B. rar a od “Bik . 
Powell, W. Presses a wr acd Worces, Worces. Christ Church, Oxford D: 
St.George the Mar- D 
Rouch, Fred....... Vinmtalen ae Kent Canterb. D. & C. of Canterbury Dd 
Canterbury F 
G 
CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. : 
Ainger, William......... A Rural Dean of the Deanery of Chester. I 
Baker, W.......0..60e8. Chaplain of the Lincoln Union. I 
Campbell, J....... eee: - A Missionary Chaplain among the Navigators employed on } 
the Bristol and Exeter Railway. 
Carey, Woesccececeseseves Head Master of the Lewes Grammar School. I 
Cockeroft, William..... Head Master of Knutsford Free Grammar School. 1 
Eade, J. D......see0e00e82 The Bishop of Durham’s Official for the Archdeaconry of 
Durham. 
Haughton, P. H........ Assistant Minister of Bedford Episcopal Chapel, Bloomsbury. j 
Hayes, Charles ..... «+» The Sunday-Afternoon Lectureship of the parish of Wath- 
upon- Dearn, and to Swinton C., Yorkshire. | 
Highmore, F. N....... Head Master of Burnley Free Grammar School. 
Lockwood, F. V....... Vice Dean of the Cathedral of Canterbury for the ensuing | 
year, 
Nicholson, P. C...... .- Assistant Curate of St. James’s Church, Leeds. 


Page, J. R...seeee0e5. Chaplain and Professor of History and English Literature te 
the College for Civil Engineers. 
Parsons, C............ ©. of St. Mary’s, Southampton. 


Puteey, W occccccccccees C. of Elton, Durham. 

Robinson, — ............ Chaplain of the Boston Union Poor House. 
Rose, Hz J. c.cccccsecees A Rural Dean of the Deanery of Bedford. 
Sinclair, John......... - Chaplain to the Bishop of London. 


Tryer, Hl. ........2ee0++ Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Richmond. 
Wilberforce, Samuel.. Archdeacon of Surrey. 


PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 


Ackland, Charles... Queenborough P.C. Kent Canterb. The Corporation 
Allen, Edward...... Keinton MansficldR. Somerset B.& W. Rev. W. Colston 


§ St. John’s Chapel, 2? 


Bennet, Edward... ’ Devon Exeter Lord Rolle 


i Barham, R. H. D.  Lolworth R. Cm. Ey 3 “RQ A 
i Bellingham, J. G.  Aldsworth P. C, Glouces. GLABr. } en dd 


Chittlehampton V. 4 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diovese. Patron. 
Birch, Joseph...... Crossens P. C. Lancas, Chester 
W.s St. George the Mar- 
Brabam, W". 5. tyr and St. Mary } Kent  Canterb. D. & C. of Canterb. 
Harris ....sceseres Magdalen R. 
Broadley, Alex..... Walditch P. C. Dorset _Salisb. -* aon Ean J. 
’ . 
Charnock, J.....++. Aldfield P. C. W. York Ripon Mrs. E. S. Lawrence 
Cholmeley, J. M.. Lower Beeding C. Sussex Chiches. MagdalenCol. Oxford 
Coney, T. Boucher Pucklechurch V. Glouces. Gl. & Br. D. & C. of Wells 
Coxwell, C. S...... East Chinnock R. Somerset B.& W. Lord Chancellor 
Davis, T.....cccceee Roundhay P. C, W. York York S. Nicholson 
Davies, James ..... Chilworth P. C. Hants Winches. J. Fleming, Esq. 
Davies, John ....++- yg oon *. ' Durham Durham Bishop of Durham 
Davies, R. B...... . Accrington C, Lancas. Chester 
Dearsley, W. H... Horton P. C, Staffordsh.L. & C. C. Antrobus, Esq: 


Duncan, Fras...... West Chelbro R. Dorset Salisb. ; aos = 


Fawkes, Fred. F... } Tate: » Worces. Worces. Christ Church, Oxford 


Gibson, C. W...... St. Clements V. Cornwall Exeter Lord Chancellor 
Harding, J. H..... Child's Wickham V. Glouces. Gl. & Br. P. Bedwell, Esq. 
Harman, J......000 Castor-cum- Milton R. Northamp. Peterb, Ann. to the See 
Hatch, Charles... } “Tac vou { Hants Winches. King’s Col. Camb. 
Hill, John......s006 Barlby P. C. W. York York V. of Hemingbrough 
Howell, Hinds.... Shobrooke C. Devon Exeter Bishop of Exeter 
Hughes, H.....+00 ; ee t Middlesex London Lord Chancellor 
Hughes, R. R.... Kemmerton V. Glouces, Gl. & Br. Corp. of Gloucester 
Hurst, William....  Boylstone R. Derby L.&C. On his own Petition 
Irving, James...... Leigh V. Lancas. Chester Lord Lilford 
Jeffreys, H. A..... Hawkhurst V. Kent Canterb. Christ Church, Oxon 
oO eee pec. Stockport t Chester Chester T. Legh, Esq. 

Kerr, W. F Marston Sices R.  Glouces._ GI.&Br, § D*. Kerrand George 
’ . © @eeeeee arston icca . 0 . * . Barker, Esq. 
Knott, R. Rowe.. Hellidon V. Northamp. Peterb, T.M. Scrafton, Esq. 

Lambert, R. W... } “one. = t Somerset B.& W. D. & C. of Bristol 

Maitland, Pelham. St. Peter’s P. C. U Lancas. Chester V.,of Blackburn 

Blackburn ‘ 

Reade, J. B......0. Stone V. Bucks Lincoln Dr. Lee 

Rouch, Frederick. Lower Halstow V. Kent Canterb. D. & C, of Canterb. 
Incumbent of All 9) 5 

ns FI, ccccse-ee Saints, Stepney , Bishop of London 

Twisden, Thomas. East Allington R. Devon Exeter Mrs. E. Fortescue 

Vincent, W.....006. Steventon V. Berks Salisbury D & C. of Westmin. 
= St. Andrew R. w. ? 

White, John. ...... St Mary Bread- Canterb. Canterb. Abp. of Canterbury 
me man R. Canterbury 

Whittaker, R. N.. Whalley V. Lancas. Chester Abp. of Canterbury 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 
Christ Church P.C.? Warwicks. L. & C. 


Breay, J. G....0 Birmingham 
d and a Prebendary of Lichfield Cathedral 
Brunwin, M. J...._ Bradwell R. Essex London 


Vou. XVII.—Jan. 1840. J 
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Name. Preferment. 


Castle, Staffordshire 


County. 
Butler, Right Rev. Samuel, D.D., Lord Bishop of Lichfield & Coventry, at Eccleshal 


Diocese. Patron. 


Bull, John, Curate of Pinchbeck, Lincolnshire 


Cardwell, Richard, Liverpool 
Genest, John, Henry Street, Bath 


ma , St. Thomas P. C. 
Gilpin, Martin..... } Stockport 


\ Cheshire Chester. Rec. of Stockport 


Greenwood, hk. H. Senior of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge 


Goodman, J........ Kemmerton V. 


Aston Eyre C. 
Quatford in Bridg- 
north C. 4 


Hazlewood, G. H. 


Gloue. 


h i > ; 
Morvill P. C. w. ¥ satop. 


Salop. 


GL&Br. Corp. of Gloucester 
Heref. 


Pee. of 
Bridg. 


-C. H. Tracey, Esq. 


Harridge, D. F..... Curate of Lamarsh, Essex 


— § Ackworth R. 
lay, Wm. Reveveey & Rochdale V, 


W. York York 


Lancas. 


Ch. of D. of Lancaster 


Chester Abp. of Canterbury 


King, John, Chaplain to the Kenninghall Union 
King, John, Officiating Minister of Redgrave, and Chaplain to the Guilteross Union 


Workhouse 

§ Chearsley P. C. 
"¢@ Oakley V. 
§ Disley in Stock- 


Kipling, John..... 


Marri Pc 

[arriott, Win > - pet P: C. ‘ 
Moffat, C., Curate of St. Mary’s, Newry 
DL Mibted cnete. » Whalley V. 


lialkin R. 


Lisleton C, 


Roberts, Mdward.. 
Sandes, Francis.... 


Bucks 
Bucks 


Lanecas. 
Kiintsh. St. Asaph 


Lincoln 
Lincoln 


C. C. Dormer, Esq. 
Sir T. D. Aubrey, Bart, 


Q Cheshire Chester. T. Legh, Esq. 


Chester. Abp. of Canterbury 
Bishop of St. Asaph 


Sandford, Robt.... . pes Kendal 2 Westmor, Chester. Proprietors of Chapeiry 
ey, { Kettleborough R. 9 Suffolk = Norwich Ear! of Gosford 
Surner, Geo...00., ¢ Monewden i. Suffolk Norwieh A. Arcedeckne 





UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


CPOE CO CD OCE FCO Ree 


OXFORD 


Now. 30. 

On Thursday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred ;— 

Doctor in Civil Law—F. Nicholas, Wad- 
ham College. 

Masters of Aris—Rev. J. S. Broderip, Bal- 
hol; T. D. Wintle, Pembroke. 

Bachelors of Arts—C. H. Aitkens, New 
Inn Hall; F. Hinde, Lincoln; W. B. Stevens, 


’ Lincoln; W. Ewing, Lincoln; W. B. Gra- 


ham, Magdalen Hall; W. C. Rawlinson, 
Magdalen Hall; E. Lane, Magdalen Hall; 
Faas Faylor, Christ Chureh ; E. R. Jones, 
Scholar of Brasennose; J.D. Dalguirns, 
Scholar of Exeter; T. Preston, Exeter; T. 
Pearse, Demy of Magdalen; E. K. Burney, 
Demy of Magdalen; B. Jowett, Fellow of 
Balhol; E. D. B. Estcourt, Balliol; G. Ha- 
don, Balliol; T. C. Maule, Fellow of St. 
John's; J. W. Deane, St. John’s: P. H. 
Dod, Worcester; W. S. Oke, Wadhain; 
W. Y. Smythies, Trinity. 


Yesterday, the Rev. H. Wall, M.A., and 
Vice-Princtpal of St. Alban Hall, was elected 
a Fellow of Balliol College ; and at the same 
tine, F. Fanshawe, from Winchester School, 
and Commoner of Balliol College, and J. B. 
Seymour, from Eton, were elected Scholars 
ot the said College. 

On Friday, the 22nd instant, S. C. Deni- 
son, B.A. of Balliol College, and G,. Tickell, 
S.C.L., Stowell Civil Law Fellow of Univer- 
sity College, were called to the Degree of Bar- 
rister-at-Law, by the Hon. Society of the 
Inner Temple. 

W. Linwood, B.A., Student of Christ 
Church, Latin Scholar in 1836, and Ireland 
Scholar of the same year, has been elected to 
the vacant Boden Scholarship. 

On Thursday last, W. H. Jones, Com- 
moner of Brasennose College, and W. Dyne, 
were elected Exhibitioners on Sir Francis 
Bridgeman’s Foundation at Queen's College. 


December 7. 
On Thursday last the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 
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Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. I. Williams, 
ellow of Trinity. 

"how of Arts—Rev. C. Thorp, Mag- 
dalen Hall; Rev. H. Teush -Hecker, Trinity ; 
Rev. F. G. Jackson, Trinity ; J. N. Tyndall, 
Wadham. 

Bachelors of Arts — St. John Mitchell, 
Edmund Hall; W. A. Faulkner, Magdalen 
Hall; T. G. Clarke, Queen’s; E. P. Hath- 
away, Queen’s; T. C. Price, Postmaster of 
Merton; R. Joynes, Scholar of Corpus 
Christi; G. C. Swayne, Scholar of Corpus 
Christi; P. H. Morgan, Scholar of Jesus ; 
Hi. A. Giraud, Scholar of Worcester ; J. G, 
Sheppard, Scholar of Wadham; J. Sayres, 
Scholar of Wadham; H. W. Fox, Wadham ; 
R. Mynors, University. 

In a Convocation holden the same day, it 
was unanimously agreed that an annual stipend 
of 350/., to be paid by the Vice-Chancellor, 
be in future assigned to each successor of the 
present Proctors, in lieu of all fees and pay- 
ments of every description at present apper- 
taining to the office, the said fees, &c., to be 
paid into the University chest, and annually 
accounted for by the Vice-Chancellor. This 
measure is rendered desirable in consequence 
of certain dues for the Lecture IJndotate, 
which have hitherto formed a part of the 
emoluments of the Procuratorial office, having 
been recently transferred as the endowment 
of the Logic Lecture. The Procuratorial 
stipends will in future be paid out of the 
University chest, with the exception of 1502, 
which is to be charged upon what is known 
by the name of the School Account, namely, 
certain momes paid to the University for Dis- 
pensations, Fees at Degrees, &e. 

Mr. C, A. Johnson, Commoner of Brasen- 
nose College, of kin to the Founder, has been 
elected to the Craven Scholarship, vacant by 
the resignation of Mr. Ryle, of Christ Church. 

Ou the Ist inst., Mr. Algernon Bathurst, 
from Winchester College, was admitted a 
Scholar of New College. 

Oxford Society for Promoting the Siudy 
of Gothie Architecture.—At a meeting of this 
Society, held on Thursday last, a paper on 
Stanton Harcourt Church, Oxfordshire, was 
read by Edgar E. Estcourt,Esq. ,B. A. of Exeter 
College. ‘This church isa very fine and in- 
teresting one, its plan cruciform, the nave in 
the Norman style of the twelfth century, the 
chancel and transepts in the early English 
style of the thirteenth century, and a good 
specimen of this style. Across the entrances 
to the chancel is a wooden screen in the same 
style with this part of the building of the 
thirteenth century, and believed to be almost 
unique. Unfortunately, it is painted sky-blue, 
which is probably the cause that it has not 
previously been noticed. On the north side 
of the chancel is a very curious structure, sup- 
posed to be a holy sepulchre, with a rich 
canopy of the fourteenth century. On it are 
the usual emblems, or representations of the 
implements of the crucifixion; and at the 
four angles of the canopy, the four evangelists. 

he altar screen is of Grecian renal 


in detestably bad taste, which ought to be re- 
moved. It is hoped that the Archbishop of 
York, to whom the chancel belongs, will cause 
it to be restored to its cclglank Conny On 
the south side of the chancel is the Harcourt 
aisle or chapel, with several fine monuments 
of that family. ‘The remains of the manor- 
house adjoining to the church are about the 
end of the fifteenth century. The kitchen, 
with its smoke-louvre, and without chimneys, 
is curious, somewhat resembling the celebrated 
abbot’s kitchen at Glastonbury. These two 
are believed to be the only specimens of the 
kind now remaining, Several drawings, 
illustrative of this paper were handed round. 
The following books were presented :— 
** The History of Lincola C oh 9 by Wild 
and Britton ;” presented by the Rev. Heary 
Bowyer, M.A.—‘* Pugin and Mackenzie's 
Specimens of Gothic Architecture in Oxford, 
&c. ;" presented by Thomas Robinsou, Esq.— 
Also, a Model of the Porch of Northleach 
Church, Oxfordshire, very elaborately exe- 
cuted in wood ; presented by the Rev. Wm. 
Sewell, M.A, Fellow of Exeter College. 
The following new members were elected :—- 
M. Portal, Esq., Christ Church; F. H. 
Murray, Esq., Christ Church; J. G. Lons- 
dale, Esq., Balliol; W. Grey, Esq., Magdalen 
Hall; Rev. J. Watson, Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; Rev. J. Griffiths, Wadham; F. 8. 
Bowles, Esq., Exeter; J. H. Stephenson, 
Esq., Queen's; H, A. Bathurst, Esq., Merton. 
After the meeting, some very beautiful 
drawings of the rich Norman sculptures in 
Kilpeck church, Herefordshire, were shewn 
by Mr. Lewis, who gave some explanations 
of the symbolical language of these sculptures. 


Dee. 14. 


The names of the Candidates who, at the 
examination in Michaelmas Term, were ad- 
mitted by the Public Examiners into the 
Classes, according to the alphabetical arrange- 
in each Class prescribed by the statute, are as 
follows :—~ 

In Literis Humanioribus. 

Crass L—Fraser, J., Scholar of Lincola ; 
Giraud, H. A., Scholar of Worcester; Jones, 
E. R., Scholar of Brasennose; Jowett, B., 
Fellow of Balliol; Kay, W., Scholar of Lin- 
coln ; Northcote, S. H., Scholar of Balliol. 

Crass Il.—Anderdon, W. H., Scholar of 
University ; Andrew, S., Scholar of Lincoln ; 
Clarke, T. G., Commoner of Queen's ; Cooke, 
S. H., Student of Christ Church; Dalgairns, 
J. D., Scholar of Exeter ; Estcourt, E. D. B., 
Commoner of Balliol; Graham, W. B., Com- 
moner of Magdalen Hall; Marshall, G., Stu- 
dent of Christ Church; Price, T. C., Post- 
master of Merton ; Sheppard, J. G., Scholar 
of Wadham ; Swayne, G. C., Scholar of Cor- 
pus Christi. : 

Crass II.—Anstis, M., Commoner of 
Exeter ; Beckett, W. T. , Commoner of a . 
Bradley, E., Commoner of Magdalen Hall; 
Conway, J. J., Scholar of Brasennose ; Daw- 
son, R., Commoner of Wadham ; Fox, a We, 
Commoner of Wadham; Gray, R. H., Stu- 
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dent of Christ Church ; Lane, E., Commoner 
of M n Hall; Maule, T. C., Fellow of 
St. John’s; Pearse, T., Demy of Magdalen ; 
Rawlinson, W. C., Commoner of Magdalen 
Hall; Sayres, J., Commoner of Wadham; 
Smythies, W. Y., Commoner of Trinity; Wei- 
demana, C. F. S., Servitor of Christ Church. 

Crass 1V.—Bathurst, R. A., Fellow of New; 
Burney, E. K., Demy of Magdalen ; Corbett, 
U., Student of Christ Church ; Hathaway, E. 
P., Commoner of Queen’s; Hobhouse, R., 
Commoner of Balliol; Mapleton, R. J. Com- 
moner of St. John’s ; Preston, T., Commoner 
of Exeter; Somers-Cocks, Hon. C., Gent. Com- 
moner of Christ Church; Tomlins, R., Com- 
moner of St. Mary Hall; Tuttiett, E., Servitor 
of Christ Church; Wigan, W. L., Commoner 
of Christ Church. 

Ricwakp Greswett, Examiners 

Ricuarp Micue tt, in 

Rosert Hussey, Literis 

Henry Watt, Humanioribus. 

In Disciplinis Mathematicis et Physicis. 

Crass I,—Gordon, J., Commoner of Bra- 
sennose, 

Crass Il.—RBrancker, H., Commoner of 
Wadham ; Hobhouse, R., Commoner of Bal- 
liol ; Kay, W., Scholar of Lincoln ; White, W., 
Commoner of Christ Church. 

Crass IIL.—Cooke, S. H., Student of Christ 
Church ; Dawson, R., Commoner of Wadham ; 
Gray, R. H., Student of Christ Church ; 
Marshall, G., Student of Christ Church ; 
Northcote, S. H., Scholar of Balliol. 

Crass IV,—Sockett, H., Commoner of Ex- 
eter; Somers-Cocks, Hon. C., Gent. Com+ 
moner of Christ Church, 


=xaminers 
Travers Twiss, _ Exam oe 
Josern WALKER in Discipltinis 
Nici ce Mathematicis 


Nicnoras Pococke, et Physicis. 
Dec. 21. 

On Tuesday last the following Degrees were 
conferred ;— 

Bachelor in Civil Law—F. Hessey, Fellow 
of St. John’s. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. J. D. Day, Bra- 
sennose, grand comp.; Rev. W. S. Croudy, 
Lincoln; Rev. N. Oxenham, Exeter; W.D. 
Ryder, Exeter; W. Hawkins, Exeter; Rev. 
P. Scholfield, University; Rev. ‘T. B. Ferris, 
Trinity. 

Bachelors of Arts—F. H. Bennett, Christ 
Church ; R. M, Coley, Queen’s ; G. B. Lee, 
Fellow of New; T. Price, Fellow of New; 
J. B, Hughes, Demy of Magdalen; Rev. D. 
Jones, Jesus; W. Twining, Balliol; P. San- 
key, St. John’s. 

. —_—_- - 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Nov. 30. 
At a Congregation on Wednesday last, the 
following Degrees were conferred :— 
Bachelors of Arts—J, Kitton, Queens’; R. 
Blanchard, Queens’. 
The following grace also passed the Senate: — 
To purchase of Count Kuanen, from the 
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Woodwardian Fund, a collection of Geological 
Specimens, about 20,000 in number, at the 
price of 500/. 

On Friday last, J. Clark, B.A., was elected 
a Foundation Fellow of Christ's College, in this 
University ; and on Tuesday last, H. P. Mason, 
B.A., was elected a Fellow of the same College, 
on the foundation of Sir John Pinch and Sir 
Thomas Baines. 

A meeting of the Philesophical Society was 
held on Monday evening, Dr. Paget, the Trea. 
surer, in the chair. Professor Sedgwick com- 
municated the result of his examination of the 
rocks of Northern Germany on the east and 
west sides of the Rhine. 

Dee. 7. 

The Syndicate appointed “to consider the 
best means of raising the funds requisite for 
completing the building of that portion of the 
New Library. which was contracted for under 
the grace of July 6, 1837, and to report 
thereon,” beg leave to report to the Senate ;— 

“ That it appears from an inspection of the 
accounts of the New Library, that a balance 
will be due to Messrs. Rigby, on the com. 
pletion of their contract, amounting to 3745l. 

** That in addition to the above, there will 
be required for paying the architect, the clerk 
of the works, and for incidental expenses, a 
sum probably not less than 20002, 

‘« That it further appears that the Univer- 
sity possesses no adequate funds applicable to 
the liquidation of these demands. 

“ That the balance of these subscriptions to 
the New Library now in the hands of the 
bankers, amounts to no more than 721/., thus 
leaving a debt of somewhat more than 50001, 
for the payment of which the University 
stands engaged, and no provision has been 
made, 

** That, although it is expected that some 
portion of this sum of 5000/. will be obtained 
from such subscribers to the New Library as 
have not yet paid their subscriptions, from 
members of the University who may be dis- 
posed to add to their former contributions, 
and from those who have not at present contri- 
buted towards that important object, the Syn- 
dicate are of opinion, that measures should 
immediately be taken for enabling the. Vice- 
Chancellor to meet the deficiency above stated. 

‘ That the Syndicate see no better mens of 
effecting this purpose than by appropriating 
thereto, for a limited period, a part of the 
* Library Fund.’ 

“That they therefore recommend that the 
‘Library Fund’ be charged with the annual 
payment of 500/. for a term of years not 
exceeding 12—upon which annuity they are of 
opinion that the requisite sum may be raised. 

“In making this proposition, the Syndicate 
deem it right to observe that, the whole of the 
Library fund accruing to the present time has 
not been expended, but that they do not think 
it advisable that the accumulations amounting 
to 3777-9. new 34 per cent. stock, should be 
applied towards the payment of of the existing 
debt. 


‘They would further observe, that the 
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elected the month of February, 1831; and the Syndi- Saturday......Jan. 18, (B.A. Com.) at ten. 
in this cate now recommend this course with the Wednesday......— 29, at eleven. 
Mason, greater confidence, inasmuch as the present Wednesday ...Feb. 12, at cleven. 
ol annual amount of the Library Fund (1600/.) Wednesday...... — 26, at eleven. 
nd Sir exceeds that contemplated by the framers of Wednesday ...Mar. 4, at eleven, 
the original grace of the 7th of December, 1825, Wednesday...... — 18, at eleven. 
ty Was by the sum of 4001.” Friday ...... .--April 3, (M. A. Inceptors) at 10 
Trea. On the 23rd ult. C. Thornton, Esq. B.A., Friday ........ .— 10, (end of term) at ten. 
¢ com- of Clare Hall, was elected a Bye Fellow of The following is a list of those gentlemen 
of the that society. who have completed their third and second 
t and Crosse Scholarship.—On Thursday last, H. —_ years respectively, at St. John’s College, being 
Pailey, B.A., of St. John’s, in this Univer- those who were classed at the examination just 
sity, was elected an University scholar on the — ended as follows :— 
er the Crosse foundation. Tuirp Year.—Fiast Crass. 
rh Boultl Ellicott 
f the Dee. 14. ect nee Sheet 
under The Very Rev. Dr. Peacock, Dean of Ely, Rall H J Wricle 
report was on Monday last elected a Senior Fellow of penne oor San S wa 
te :. Trinity College, in the room of the Rev. R. Rirwott Parich 
f the H. Greenwood, deceased. Cy Yy r ; Gian 
lance On Saturday last, the Norrisian prize was “ BOOND SEAR. gery Lass. 
po, adjudged to D. Moore, of Catherine Hall, for Slmpeon Wolfe 
ne his essay on the following subject :—‘* The Wilson Davies 
will Divine Origin of the Holy Scriptures may Ainger Dewe 
clerk he inferred from their perfect Adaptation to Frost, “ Greenwell 
ms the Circumstances of Human Nature.” pen ——— 
ivere : At a congregation on Wednesday last, the Mover R Cooke *: 
; : As yor, Nt. 
le to following Degrees wees conferred —_ Vidal, O. E. Middlemist 
, — SF nagaeatitis W. Rothman, Vidal, J. H. Wikingoa) 
e *. ° . . . ) > 
‘a Masters of Arts—H. H. Lewis, Trinity ; a Penny 
-* bd . bp gta & terme: ag 9 Page subject for the Seatonian prize poem for 
yu, « , e . 4 , 4 . , . > > r bd — . ‘6 "yr . 
a W. Beauchamp, Christ’s; R. M. Lingwood, y vi pean The Mintstry of 
we. cose W. S. Hore, Queens’; J. Abbott, initia niall 
"Bachelor ba the et bd ee The Vice-Chancellor has issued the follow- 
ome cage ay patie < ~ ‘Ing notice :— 
- WAS a: con Coe tion the following 1. The most noble Marquess Camden, 
as oe tijrnerd ee Meets CuaNcector, being pleased to give annually 
om 8 To see a sa 5 consi printed at the * third gold medal for the encouragement of 
- Pitt ae on poco of the University , to the English Poetry, to such resident Under. 
oa Lord Bishop of Nova Scotia, for the use of eee as shall compose the best Ode, or the 
= Windsor College in his lordship's diocese. canoe verse; the subject for the 
ld a eed. tad ga Richard the First in Palestine. 
ces eee Care gate N.B.—These exercises are to be sent in to 
ed. iS oma ro so ois gr tan ype the Vice-Chancellor on or before March 31, 
: day, the 27th of January, 1840, at nine ~ eg ron not to exceed two hundred 
v- o'clock, an examination of candidates for the II. The Representatives in Parliament for 





iaciple of this: proposition is recognised in 
ren tport of a J rndicate which was printed 
and circulated throughout the University in 


Scholarship upon this foundation, lately holden 
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Dec. 21. 
There will be Con tions on the following 
days of the ensuing Tanvtenia — 


this University being pleased to give annually : 
(1) Two prizes of fifteen guineas each, be 
the encouragement of Latin Prose 
Composition, to be open to all Bache- 

lors of Arts, without distinction of 

years, who are not of sufficient standing 


he by W. A. Osborne, of Trinity. 

™ The Norrisian Professor of Divinity has 
- given notice that his lectures, in Lent term 
of 1840, will commence on the 5th of February. 


A meeting of the nie eg gg Society was 


te held on Monday evening, Dr. Hodgson, the to take the Degree of Master of Arts ; 
1 President, being in the chair. The papers and 
83 read were—A Memoir by Professor De Mor- (2) Two other prizes of fifteen guineas 
k ing on the Foundations of Algebra ; a Memoir each, to be open to all Undergraduates, 
~ 'y Mr. Ansted, on the Geology of the Transi- who shall have resided not less than 
e toa Rocks, in the north-east of Bavaria, and seven Terms at the time when the 
g the Saxon Principality of Reuss ; and a Me- Exercises are to be sent in. 

moir by Mr. Fisher, on the Malformation of The subjects for the present year are— 
P certain parts of the Nervous System. (1) For the Bacuevors, 
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In illd Philosophid, in qué de vita hom- 
inum et moribus disputatur, tractanda 
quibus principiis quasi fundamento 
inniti, quibusque potissimum ex fonti- 
bus recte vivendi pracepta haurire 
oporteat ? 

(2) For the UnperGarapvates, 

(Quid censes plausus et amici dona Qui- 
ritis? 

N.B.—The exercises are to be sent in on or 
before April 30, 1840. 

Il. Sir Witttam Browne having be- 

ueathed three gold medals, of the value of 
five guineds each, to such resident Under- 
graduates as shall compose 

(1) The best Greex Ope in imitation of 
Sappho ; 

(2) The Nest Latin Ope in imitation of 

Horace ; 

(3) The best Gaeex Ericram after the 

model of the Anthologia; and 
The best Latin Ericram after the 
model of Martial. 

The subjects for the present year are— 

(1) For the Garex Ovor— Lleusis. 

(2) For the Latin One—Tllo Virgilium 
me tempore dulcis alebat Parthenope, 
studiis florentem ignobilis oti. 

(3) For the Greex Ericram — Dulce 
Periculum. 

(4) For the Latin Erignam—Se sequi- 
turque fugitque. 

N.B.—The exercises are to be sent in on or 
before April 50, 1840. The Greek Ode is 
not to exceed twenty-five, and the Latin Ode 
thirty stanzas. 

The Greek Ode may be accompanied by a 
literal Latin Prose Version. 

IV. The Porson Prize is the interest of 
4001. stock, to be annually employed in the 
purchase of one or more Gyeek books, to be 
given to such resident Undergraduate as shall 
make the best translation of a proposed pas- 
sage in Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Massinger, 
or Beaumont and Fletcher, into Greek Verse. 

The subject for the present year is— 

Suaksreaner, Troitus anp CREeEssipa. 
Act 1. Scene 3, 

Beginning —** 
hope makes —"’ 

And ending—‘*‘ make a toast for Neptune.” 

N.B.—The metre to be Tragicum lambi- 
cum Acatalecticum. These exercises are to 
be accentuated and accompanied by a literal 
Latin Prose Version, and are to be sent in on 
or before April 30, 1840. 


COMBINATION PAPER, 1840. 
PRIOR COMB, 

Jan. 5. Coll. Joh. 

12. Concio ap CLerumM. 

19%) «=0Mr. H. L. Jones, Magd. 
26. Mr, Shackleford, Regi. 
2. Mr. Drake, Clar. 
9% Mr. Watkins, Emm. 

16. Coll. Regal. 

23. Coll. Trin. 
Mar. 1. Coll. Joh. 

8. Mr. Tucker, Pet. 


The ample proposition that 


Feb. 


15. 
22. 
29. 
Apr. 5. 
12. 
19. 
26. 
Mai. 3. 
10. 
a7. 
24. 
31. 
Jun. 7. 
14. 
ai. 
2a. 
Jul. 5. 
12. 
19, 


26. 


a, 1. 
5. 
6. 
12. 
19. 


26. 

Feb. 2. 
9, 

16. 

233. 

24. 
Mar. 1. 
4. 


8. 
1D. 
22. 


25. 


29. 
Apr. 5. 
12. 
17. 
19, 
20, 
21, 
25. 


26. 


Mai. 1. 


3. 
10. 
7. 


24. 
28. 
3l. 


Jun. 7. 
8. 
4, 


14. 
21. 
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Mr. Kember, Regin. 
Mr. Spooner, Clar. 
Mr. Whall, Emm. 
Coll. Regal. 

Coll, Trin. 

Fest. Pascua. 

Mr. Dowell, Pet. 

Mr. Norris, in. 
Mr. Bullock, Clar. 
Mr. Brown, jun., Emm. 
Coll. Regal. 

Coll. Trin, 

Fest. PENTECc. 

Mr. Fitch, Chr. 

Mr. Newall, Regin. 
Mr. Day, Corp. 
ComMemM. Beneract. 
Mr. Delamare, Cai, 
Coll. Regal. 

Coll, Trin. 


POSTER COMB, 


Fest. Circum. Mr. Dalton, Regin, 
Mr. Shackleford, Regin, 

Fest. Ertru, Mr. Kember, Regia, 
Mr. Norris, Regin. 

Mr. Newall, Regin. 

Conver. S. Paut. Mr. D. Tyson, 

Cath. 

Mr. Kubff, Cath. 

Fest. Purir. Mr. Simpson, Cath. 
Mr. Watson, Cath. 

Mr. Coates, Jes. 

Mr. Fitch, Chr. 

Fest. S. Mar. Mr. Powell, Chr. 
Mr. Urquhart, Magd. 
Dies CineruM. 

CLERUM. 

Mr. Jackson, Magd. 
Mr. Lockwood, Magd. 
Mr. Lewis, Magd. 
Fest. ANNUNC. 

Magd. 

Mr. Fitzroy, Magd. 
Mr. Watkins, kmm. 

Mr. Buston, Emm. 

Passio Domini. Mr. Whall, Emm. 
Fest. Pascu. Coll. Joh. 

Fer. Ima. Mr. Brown, Emm. 
Fer. 2da. Mr. Sampson, Regal. 
Frst. S. Marc. Mr. Vallancey, 

Regal. 

Mr. Wethered, Regal. 
Fest. SS. Pui. er Jac. 
Chapman, Regal. 

Mr. D. H. Leighton, Trin. 
Mr. S. E. Walker, Trin. 
Mr, Meller, Trin. 

Mr. Cameron, Trin. 

% _ § Mr. G. Perry, Trin. 
Faer. Ascen. Mr. Blakesley, Trin, 
Mr. T. Tate, Trin. 

Fest. Pentec. Coll. Joh. 
Fer. lma. Mr. J. Walton, Trin. 
Fer. 2da._ Mr. Geary, Trin. 


Mr. Hillyard, 


Concio aod 


Mr. Breynwn, 


Mr, C. 


Fest. S. Bannan. 
Trin. 

Mr. W. Webb, Trin. 

Mr. S. J. Gambier, Trin. 
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04, Fest. S. Jon. Bart. Mr. Lumb, 
Trin. 
og. Mr. Newall, Trin. 
99, Fest. S. Per. Mr. Warren, Trin. 
Jo. 5. Commem. Beneract. — 
12, Mr. W. G. Harrison, Trin. 
19. Mr. Finley, Tria. 
95. Fest. S. Jac. Mr. Corles, Trin. 
96. Mr. KR. Powell, Trin. 
Resp. in Theolog. Oppon. 
Mr. Hutton, Cai. 
Mr. White, Regin Asi Regal. 
Coll. Trin. 


Mr. Simons, Regin. 
Mr. T. Hankinson, C, 


Mr. Palmer, Trin.. 


Coll. Joh. 
Mr. Lomax, Trin....4 Mr. Waud, Magd. 
Ji: Dade, Cai. 


Coll. Regal. 


Coll. Trin. 
Mr. Bayley, Emm.... Jot John, 
Mr. Fletcher, Magd. 
Mr. Venn, Regin. 
Mr. Wiles, Tinos Me Hayden, Corp. 
Mr. Leeson, Cai. 
Coll. Regal. 
4 Coll. Trin. 
Ucoll. Joh. 
¢ Mr. Couch, Pet. 
Mr. J. Browne, Joh.2 Mr. Sikes, Regin. 
Mr. Couleher, Corp. 


Mr. Hoare, , 


Resp. in Jur. Civ. oO 


Mr, Kekewich, E 

. . Kekewich, Emm. 

Mr. Garratt, Trin.... { Mr.G. Simpson, Trin. 
Resp. in Medic. ° 


Oppon, __ 
Mr. Merriman, Cai. Mr. Reynolds, Sid. 


Mr. Whitworth, Jes. 
— a -- 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

Examinations for the Degree of Bachelor of 
Laws. Pass Examination.—First Division 
—J. R. Quain, University College.—Second 
division, arranged alphabetically — J. Carr, 
University College ; R. Russell, ditto. Exami- 
nation for honours. Jurisprucdence.—J. KR. 
Quain, University College. The University 
Law Scholarship (50. a year, for three years 
has been awarded to Mr. Quain. 

—a—— 
DURHAM UNIVERSITY. 

The Warden has nominated the Rev. T. W. 
Peile, M.A. to be Vice Master of the Univer- 
sity College, for the current academical year. 
The Dean and Chapter have annexed two 
Fellowships to the two Chaplainships of the 
University College, held by the Rev. J. Cundill, 
B.A., and the Rev. T. Garnett, B.A., now 
Fellows. The Dean and Chapter have also 
established three Fellowships, to be held for 
six years, if not vacated by marriage or prefer- 
ment, and to be filled up one in each of the 
ears, 1839, 1841, and 1843. 





BIRTHS AND 


MARRIAGES. 
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BIRTHS, 


Of Sons—The lady of the Rev. H. Grif- 
fith, Brampton Brian R., Herefordshire ; 
Rev. Samuel Wright, Drayton Parslow, 
R.; Rev. C. B. Cooper, Morley R., nr. 
Wymondham, Norfolk; Rev. L. Deedes, 
Walthamstow ; Rev. Dr. Hodgson, St. 
Peter's Lodge, Camb.; Rev. G. Elliott, 
Winkfield, Windsor ; Rev. Henry Taylor, 
Melbury-terrace, Dorset-square ; Rev. R. 
Gordon, Elsfield V.; Rev. S. L. Posse, 
Whittlesea St. Mary V., Camb. ; Rev. F, 
J. Courtenay, North Bovey R., Devon; 
Rev. W. Busfield, Englefield R. ; Rev. J. 
Hawkins, Nunburnholme R., Yorkshire ; 
Rev, James Holme, Kirk Leatham V., 
Yorkshire; Rev. Henry Gibson, Fyfield 
R., Essex; Rev. T. H. Hawes; Rev. E. 
Wilton, the Free Grammar School, West 
Lavington; Rev. G. Ainslie, D. D., 
Master of Pembroke Coll., Camb. ; Rev. 
Ss. B, Turner, Halesworth ; Rev. R. Pre- 
tyman, Stoney Middleton R.; Rev. J. E, 
Bromby, Bristol; Rev. J. D. O. Crosse, 
Pawlett V.; Rev. H. Aldham, Stoke V.; 
Rev. E. A. \lingworth, Southampton- 


row, London; Rev. C. W. Robinson 
Prestwold, Leicestershire; Rev.C.Clarke 
Takeley V., Essex. : 
Of Daughters—The lady of the Rey. T. 
H. Winbolt, Hadley, Middlesex ; Rev. C, 
J. Gocdhart, St. Mary’s Chapel, Reading , 
Rev. W. G. Harrison, Hart V.; Rev. W. 
Pye, Saperton P. (stillborn); Rev. J. 
C. Seager, Stevenage, Herts; Rev. J. 
Byron, Cheltenham; Rev. C. H. Watling, 
Tredington R.; Rev. H. Arkwright, 
Thornycroft Hall; Rev. H. Aldbam, Stoke 
Prior V., Worcestershire; Rev. G. Clark, 
Alton, Hants; Rev. G. C. Rashleigh, 
M.A., Fellow of Winton Coll.; Rev. M, 
Plummer, M.A., Jesus Coll., Camb.; Rev. 
R. G. Green, Sandgate, Kent; Rev. H, 
Gibbs, Berrow V.; Rey. J.-C. Burnett, 
Forfield-place, Bath; Rev. Dr. Cardwell, 
Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford ; 
tev. G. R. Grey, Inkberrow V., Wor- 
cestershire; Rev. R. M. Taylor, North 
Sunderland R.; Rev. W. Irving, Liddle 
Lodge; Rev. J. J. Etty, Wootton Law- 
rence V., Hants; Rev. E. T. Richards, 
Farlington R., Hants; Rev. W. J. Thomas, 
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1]2 BIRTHS AND 


Titley House, Herts ; Rev. C. W. Watson, 
Monk Bretton, Yorkshire; Rev. R. Lo- 
vett, Hanover-street, Hanover-square, 
London; Rev. D. Macdonald, West Al- 
vington V., Devon; Rev. C. Collins, 
Milstead R., Kent. 

MARRIAGES. 

Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Here- 
ford, to the Hon. Catherine Cavendish, 
youngest d. of the late Lord Waterpark, 
and sister to the present lord; Rev. C. J. 
P. Eyre, of Cath. Hall, Camb., Chaplain 
to Lord Methuen, to Mary Hulse, third 
d. of the late G. E. Eyre, of Warrens, 
Wilts; Rev. W. Churchill, v. of Stock- 
land, Dorset, to Julia Charlotte Macken- 
zie, eldest d. of Sir O. Gordon, Bart. of 
Embo House, Sutherlandshire, and of 
Camden-place, Bath; Rev. T. Buckley, 
M.A., Chaplain of the Church of the 
Blind, Manchester, to Elizabeth, eldest d. 
of Jonathan Akroyd, Esq. of Woodside, 
Halifax ; Rev. J. R. Cruikshank, of Mort- 
lach, to Mary, d. of John M’Innes, Esq. ; 
Rev. T. A. Finigan, late Chaplain to the 
Birmingham Workhouse, to Miss Hannah 
Thomas, of Ludlow ; Rev. J. W. Borland, 
of Lanark, to Jane Affleck, niece of James 
Chapman, Esq., West Derby-street, Li- 
verpool; Rev. T. Davis, M.A.,, late c. of 
All Saints’ Church, Worcester, to Chris- 
tiana Maria,, daughter of the late R. 
Hobbes, Esq. of Stratford-upon-Avon ; 
Rev. W. W. M‘Creight, vicar of Little 
Horwood, to Catherine, only surviving d. 
of the late T. Puckle, Esq. of Clapham- 
common, Surrey; Rey. T. D. H. Wilson, 
of Hinderclay, Suffolk, to Barbara, eldest 
d. of the late J. Hales, Esq,; Rev. J. 
Greensall, v. of Wimbish, Essex, to Mary 
Anne, second d. of the Rev. C. George, 
r. of Wicken, Essex; Rev. C. Griffith, of 
Glyn Celyn, in the county of Brecon, to 
Frances Ann, eldest d. of J. S. Somerville, 
Esq. of Dinder House ; Rev. W. Noble, 
M.A, of St. Jobn’s Coll., Camb., to Agnes 
Elizabeth, d. of D. Mackreth, Esq. of 
London; Rev. H. Rawlinson, of Symonds- 
bury, Dorset, son of J. Rawlinson, Esq. of 
Wimpole-street, to Sarah Anne, eldest d, 
of the late Dr. Armstrong, of Russell- 
square; Rev. C. Carr, fourth son of the 
late J. Carr, Esq. of Dunstan Hill, in the 
co. of Durham, to Elizabeth, second sur- 
viving d. of the late A. Surtees, Esq. of 
Hamsterley Hall, in the same connty; 
Rev. H. Geble, D.D., Chaplain to the 
Netherlands Embassy, Minister of the 
Dutch London Church, Austin-friars, to 
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Anne, second d. of Thomas Minter, Fy. 
of Norwood Villa, Beulah; Rev. J. By. 
clay, to Anne Jane, only d. of the lay 
Capt. J. Nicolson, R.N.; Rev. S. H. By. 
rows, eldest son of the Rev. S. Burrow, 
v.of Highley, Salop, to Sarah Maria, eldeg 
d, of the Rev. J. A. Cotton, v. of Elle. 
mere, Salop; Rev. G, P. Phillips, M4. 
of Trinity Coll., Camb., to Lucy Agnes 
fourth d. of the late Rev. E. T. Vaughan, 
M.A., v. of St. Martin’s and All Saints, 
Leicester, and r. of Foston, Leicester. 
shire; Rev. S. Key, of Water Fulford, 
Yorksbire, to Harriet, only d. of Willian 
Lumb, Esq. of Meadow House, near W bite 
haven; Rev. E. Ventris, M.A. of & 
Peter’s Coll., Camb., to Elizabeth Sarah, 
eldest surviving d. of the late R. Nichol. 
son, Esq., Lieut. R.N., and piece of Mrs, 
Saunders, of Middleton-place, Stoke New. 
ington; Rev. H. Fox, of Churchover, 
Warwicksbire, to Elizabeth Chandler, only 
child of John Tebbs, Esq. of Ullesthorp 
House, Leicestershire; Rev. G. F. Lamb, 
B.A. of Queens’ Coll., Camb., youngest 
son of the late Col. W. Lamb, of the East 
India Company's Service, to Maria March 
niece of John Weston, Esq. of Harding 
stone; Rev. J. W. Burrough, M.A. of | 
Queen’s Coll., v. of Totnes,‘ to Louisa 
Augusta, the only surviving d. of the late 
John Roper, Esq. of Gosport ; Rev. R, 
C, Dillon, D.D. of St. Edmund Hall, to 
Frances Charlotte, eldest d. of the late T, 
Rumball, Esq. of Bushey, Herts; Rev. E. 
Geare, M.A. of Exeter Coll., son of J. 
Geare, Esq. of Exeter, to Anne Jane, 
eldest d. of R. Payne, Esq. of Lavender 
hill, Wandsworth; Rev. A. B. Clough, r, 
of Braunston, to Sarah, d. of R. H. Lamb, 
Esq. of Bragborough House, Northamp- 
tonshire; Rev. J. M. Whalley, r. of Slaid- 
burn, Yorkshire, and third son of the late 
Sir J.W.S. Gardiner, Bart., to Miss Night- 
ingale, of Radholme Laund, in the Forest 
of Bowland, Yorkshire ; Rev. J. R. Hoare, 
c. of Eynesford, Kent, to Frances, d. of 
the late Mr. T. Sharman, of Wold, North- 
amptonshire ; Rev. G. M. Valentine, M.A, 
of Trin. Coll., Camb., son of the Rev. J. 
Valentine, p. c. of ‘Tintinbul], Somerset- 
shire, to Louisa, youngest d. of the late 
Dr. Stather; at Toronto, the Rev. Jobn | 
M‘Caul, LL.D., Principal of Upper Canada 
Coll., late of Dublin, to Emily, d. of Mr. 
Justice Jones; Rev. J. Robson, incumbent 
of Tyldesley, Lancashire, to Anne, third 
d. of the late W. Eccles, Esq. of Wigan. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 





N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 





Testrwonrats or Respect ro Ciercy. 
—The parishioners of St. Peter's, Car- 
martben, have presented to their excellent 
and respected vicar, the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Bevan, a silver inkstand, in testi- 
mony of their gratitude and esteem. 

A'splendid piece of plate, purchased by 
a subscription among the inhabitants of 
the parishes of Ware and Thundridge, has 
been presented to their late bighly es- 
teemed curate, the Rev. W. J. Dampier, 
who left them a few months ago, to take 
charge of the parish of Great Y eldham. 

A Bible, very splendidly bound, with a 
suitable inscription engraved on the clasps, 
bas been presented by the inhabitants of 
Fardisland, in the county of Hereford, to 
the Rev. Edward Charles Evans, their late 
curate, 

An address to the Rev. C. Girdlestone, 
M.A,, late Fellow of Balliol College, and 
rector of Alderley, Cheshire, has been pre- 
sented by the Macclesfield Clerical So- 
ciety, as a grateful testimonial to the zeal 
he has manifested in the formation of the 
society, and for the piety, learning, and 
urbanity which have characterized all his 
proceedings in his intercourse with its 
members. 

The Rev, Henry Poole, the incumbent 
of St. Paul's Church, Forest of Dean, has 
lately received from his congregation a 
present, in value 50/., asa trifling memorial 
of their affectionate regard and deep sense 
of bis worth. 

The Rev. Jobn Snowdon, M.A., on his 
removal from Greatham to Middleton 
Tyas, received from his late parishioners 
a handsome silver tea-service, “ in testi- 
mony of his deserving worth and exem- 
plary piety.” 

A handsome present of a truly classical 
vase, elegantly wrought, and weighing 
Sixty-nine ounces, has been presented to 
the Rev. John Steel, by his late parishion- 
ers of Dunsby and Morton. 

BEDFORDSHIRE, 

Great Meerinc at Beprorp To rorm 
4 Boanp or Enucation.—A large meet- 
ing was held on December 12th, for the 
above purpose at Bedford, the Right Hon. 
the Earl de Grey, lord-lieutenaut of the 
county, was called to the chair. Upon the 
platform with his Lordsbip, and amongst 
the company, we observed Lord Carteret, 
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Viscount Alford, Lord St. Jobn, the Hon. 
J. Cust, the Archdeacon of Bedford, Drs. 
J. Brereton and Tuttam, the Mayor of 
Bedford, and a very large body of the 
clergy and gentry of the neighbourhood, 
After prayers bad been offered up by the 
Rev. J. Donne, the secretary pro tem. read 
a report of the committee formed to con- 
duct the business of the day, The various 
resolutions were moved by Lord Alford, 
M.P., Mr. Wm. Astell, Rev. H. Howarth, 
and Mr. F. M. Pym, and seconded by 
Archdeacon Bonney, Rev. J. H. B. Moun. 
tain, Mr. R. Linsdell, and the Mayor. 
Donations to the amount of 256/. 13s., 
sundry collections, 23/. 4s. 10d.; and an- 
nual subscriptions, 69/, 15s-, were col- 
lected in the room after the meeting.— 
Times. 

On Nov. 21, the corner stone of the 
new church at Bedford, near Leigh, was 
laid by Lord Lilford, patron of the parish 
church, in the presence of a very nume- 
rous assemblage of persons, including a 
number of clergymen, and the nobility 
and gentry of the neighbourhood,—Cam- 
bridge Chronicle, 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Society ror THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
Gosret in Foreton Parts.—On Novem. 
ber 27, the annual meeting of the Ely Dis- 
trict of the above society was held at the 
Shire Hall, the Lord Bishop in the chair, 
The Rev. Mr. Clay then read the report 
of the Committee for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, from which it appeared that 
the society had issued, during the past 
year, 131 Bibles, 167 Testaments, 278 
Prayer-books, 2634 Tracts, and 94 bound 
books, The receipts for books amounted 
to 691. 17s. 5d., subscriptions, 33/. 19s. 6d., 
donation, 1/, 1s., while the expenditure 
amounted to 981, 9s. 1d. 

The report of the Committee of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts was then read by the 
Rey. Solomon Smith, from which it ap- 
peared that the subscriptions amounted to 
33/1. 5s., out of which the sum of 27/. 145. 
had been remitted to the Parent Society, 
leaving a balance in hand of the treasurer 
of 5l. 1s. 6d., exclusive of the expenses, 
which amounted to 1/, 9s. 6d. 

The meeting was addressed by the Rev. 
Jas. Banks, J. Murrel, Esq., T. Archer, 
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Esq., W. Layton, Esq., Rev. Dr. French, 
Rey. H. Tassen, and Rev. W. Selwyn.— 
Cambridge Chronicle, 


CHESHIRE. 

The Marquis of Westminster, who so 
munificently rebuilt Eccleston church at 
the expense of 12,000/., has lately shewn 
his liberality by placing a splendid and 
valuable painting of the ‘‘ Dead Christ” 
as an altar-piece,——Chester Courant. 

Cuester Diocesan Boarp or Epvu- 
cation. — The diocesan training school 
at Chester is to be opened on or shortly 
after the 13th of January next. Strong 
and lively as our impressions may be 
of the great want of proper moral and re- 
ligious instruction among the labouring 
classes in a population like our own, it is 
doubtful whether any are fully aware of 
the fearful reality which the statistical re- 
turns of this diocese present to our view. 
In the town of Manchester, for instance, 
it appears that returns have been made by 
17 out of 28 incumbents for a population 
of 150,000; and that the whole number of 
children receiving education in connexion 
with the church is 8133; and taking the 
entire county of Lancashire, we find the 
whole rate of church education to be nine 
and one-third per cent. In instituting 
inquiries into the causes of this lament- 
able dearth of education, the diocesan 
board have found that the main deficiencies 
which are felt arise from a want of better 
teachers and a better system of tuition ; 
their first care has, therefore, been to pro- 
vide some remedy for these evils, and 
with that view they have determined on 
establishing at Chester a school for the 
efficient training of competent masters. 
After providing for the expenses of this 
training-school, it will be the object of 
the society to make grants towards the 
erection and maintaining schools through- 
out the diocese.— Manchester Courier. 


CUMBERLAND. 

Keswick.—The foundation of a new and 
splendid school has been laid near St. 
John’s Church, Keswick, and the entire 
edifice will be erected with the least pos- 
sible delay. This school will be built and 
endowed at the sole expense of Miss 
Marshall, sister of the late J. Marshall, 
jun., Esq., whose charitable and henevo- 
ent conduct she so closely imitates. 
There will be a library attached to the 
school, and also a dwelling-house for the 
schoolmistress to reside in.— Kendal Mer. 


DORSETSHIRE, 
Wermoutn.—On Ist Dee. a bighly 
respectable and numerous meeting of the 
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subscribers and friends to the nation 
schools in this town was held at the ng 
tional school-room, for the purpose of rm 
ceiving the report of the committee, an 
making arrangements for the future mg. 
nagement of the institution, Willian 
Eliot, Esq., in the chair. The business 
the day was opened (after a preparatory 
prayer by the Rev. J. Urquhart) by the 
chairman in a neat and appropriate ad. 
dress explaining the objects of the meeting, 
and calling on the Rev. H. J. Urquhart, the 
secretary, who then read a most interesting 
report. The state of the funds were also re. 
ferred to, and astrong appeal made in their 
behalf to the company present. The re. 
port was unanimously agreed to. Seven 
resolutions were then proposed and carried, 
The Ven. the Archdeacon Buckle and the 
Rev. Messrs. Urquhart, Menzies, Wakley, 
Jenour, and others, severally addressed the 
meeting in the course of the proceedings, 
On the motion of the Archdeacon a vote of 
thanks was passed to the respected chair. 
man, W. Eliot, Esq., to which he made 4 
suitable reply. After which a liberal col. 
lection was made in aid of the funds of 
the establishment, and the meeting sepa- 
rated,.—Salisbury Herald, 

The new church at Gillingham is com. 
pleted, and was opened on Thursday, 5th 
Dec.—Ibid. 


DURHAM, 


The Bishop of Durbam has subscribed 
twenty guineas towards rebuilding the 


grammar-school, Norton, uear Stockton.— 
Durham Advertiser. 


ESSEX. 


A spirited subscription has commenced 
for a new episcopal chapel, at Writtle, 
Essex, headed by munificent donations of 
200/. each from John Attwood, Esq., of 
Hylands, Dr. Penrose, and J. F. Fortescue, 
Esq. ; 1004. from V. Knox, Esq. ; and 251. 
from the Rev. J. R. Henderson. — Esser 
Standard, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


The Rev. Dr. Warneford bas transmitted 
to the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 
the manificent donation of 200/., to be ap- | 
plied by his lordship in aid of the designs 
of the Diocesan Education Board esta- 
blished in this diocese. The same liberal 
benefactor has, in addition to his other 
contributions to the objects of our Church 
Building Association, recently invested 
1000/. towards endowing clergymen in the 
bamlets of Kingsholm and Hucclecote, and 
towards erecting a parsonage house in the 
parish of Deerburst.—G loucester Chronicle. 
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HAMPSHIRE. 

The examinations at Winchester college 
of the various candidates for the handsome 
prize annually given by Sir Ww. Heathcote, 
Bart., M. P., terminated on Friday, Nov. 
the 29th, when Mr. Wood, commoner (pre- 
fect) was declared to be successful. Ho- 
nourable mention was made of Messrs, 
Bathurst, Binder, and Barker.—Oxford 
Herald. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

The long-pending tithe case of the Rev. 
M. M. Preston, vicar of Cheshunt, and the 
Theobald’s Park and Chesbunt case, was 
decided on the 27th of November in favour 
of the vicar, 

LANCASHIRE, 

Tue New Cuurcn in Lancaster. 
The queen, the Duchess of Lancaster, has 
graciously presented, through Sir Henry 
Wheatley, the sum of 1501, towards the 
fund for erecting a new church in the 
county town of ber majesty’s duchy.— 
Manchester Courier. 

New Cuvacn at Harsatt.—We un- 
derstand that it is intended to erect a 
church in a central part of the parish of 
Halsall, for the accommodation of a large 
population situated at a considerable dis- 
tance from any church. Towards this 
highly desirable object the Rev. R. Lox- 
ham, the rector of the parish, and some 
other individuals, have contributed in a 
very liberal manner ; and Richard Hollins- 
head Blundell, Esq., of Deysbrook, the 
patron of the living at Halsall, bas offered 
the munificent sum of 1000/.—Ibid. 

MIDDLESEX. 

The Rev. John Allen, M.A., chaplain 
of King’s College, London, and Mr. Hugh 
Seymour Tremenheere, M.A., fellow of 
New College, Oxford, have been appointed 
by her majesty inspectors of schools aided 
by public grants, and are to be employed 
under the direction of the committee of 
council on education. 

Sites for two churches in Bethnal-green 
have been recently given by Captain So- 
theby and Peter Borgnis, Esq. ; and “‘ Rev. 
J. W. and his sister S. H.” have presented 
the munificent gift of 6000/. towards their 
erection. An additional anonymous do- 
nation of 20001., under the title of ‘* Com- 
mercial Prosperity,” has been paid to the 
same fund. We trust that by the munifi- 
cence of others who have been blessed with 

similar commercial prosperity, the sum of 
52,000/. still required to complete the 
75,0001,, will not only shortly be realized, 
but that individuals will be found to sup- 
ply the churches proposed to be erected 
With adequate endowments, in a district 
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where poverty precludes the hope of all 
other sources of income to the clergymen. 
—Standard. 

Kino's Cottrce Hosritat,—On Sun- 
day, Nov. 24, a most eloquent and impres- 
sive sermon was preached in thecbureh of 
St. George, Bloomsbury, by the Rev. J. 
E. Tyler; after which a collection was 
made amounting to upwards of 501. The 
topics which were most forcibly urged by 
the rev. preacher were the wants of a poor 
and populous neighbourhood, and the ad- 
vantage which would accrue to the public 
from the superior medical education which 
the King’s College would be able to give. 
The dangers which beset the path of the 
medical pupil in London, the temptations 
to which he is exposed, and the lament- 
able demoralization consequent upon the 
absence of all control, were painted in true 
and lively colours; and the appeal in 
favour ta“ institution which provides 
religious education and moral restraint for 
a class of men so much neglected, but so 
important, came home, we are sure, to the 
heart of every parent in the congregation, 
By enabling the King’s College to com- 
plete the education of its medical pupils, 
and thus preserve to the last that careful 
superintendence and moral discipline so 
essential to their best interests, the King’s 
College Hospital will confer no mean be- 
nefits on the public.—Times, 


The church near Tredegar-square, Mile- 
end, bas been consecrated by the Bishop 
of London. The ground on which the 
church is built, and a sufficient space for a 
burial ground, was given by Sir Charles 
Morgan, Bart., and bis tenant, Andrew 
Reed, Esq. ; the altar and pulpit fittings, 
books, and communion plate, having been 
presented to the church by the worthy 
baronet. —Herald. 


The late G. H. Longridge, Esq., has 
bequeathed 1000/, to the University Col- 
lege, London.— Watchman, 


The Consistory Court of London has 
lately decided that when parishioners re- 
fuse to make a rate for the necessary repairs 
of the charch, the churchwardens may 
make one of their own authority ; and the 
postponement of a rate was held to be tan- 
tamount to a refusal. 

Nationat Scnoor Society,—The fol- 
lowing is a circular just issued by the 
National School Committee :— 

National Society’s Office, Sancfuary, 
Westminster, Nov, 30, 1839. 

Reverenn Str,—Tbe committee of the 
National Society have been for some time 
prevented from deciding upon the various 
cases now before them, by the difficulties 
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and embarrassments arising from their ne- 
gotiations with the committee of Council 
on Education. Now that these negoti- 
ations are at an end, the committee have 
been enabled to adopt the following reso- 
lutions :— 


“‘ In the first place, the committee will 


make good any guarantee or promise of 


aid, as soon as it becomes due. 


“ Secondly. In all cases where the par- 


ties interested bave incurred personal lia- 


bilities in full confidence of obtaining a 


grant from government, but have been 
prevented from accepting it by the new 


condition with which it is incumbered, the 


committee will make a loan to the amount 


necessary for their immediate relief, not 


exceeding 10s, for every scholar, 

‘* When the amount of these loans has 
been ascertained, the committee will pro- 
ceed to consider cases that have already 
been before them, and will make tbe appli- 
cants such grants, or such additions to 
former grants, as each case, considered on 
its Own merits, may appear to deserve, 
and as the funds of the society may be 
able to afford. 

“ Lastly. In the case of applicants who 
have been disappointed of a grant from 
government, the committee will imme- 
diately advance whatever sums they may 
have voted, without insisting on the usual 
condition, that the school shall be free 
from debt, 

“ The committee hope, that under some 
one of the above provisions every con- 
tingency is included; and that you will 
not have any difficulty in applying them 
to your own case. Believe me, reverend 
sir, your faithful and obedient servant, 

“ Joun Sinciatr, Sec.” 

Aportiovat Curares Society.—The 
following short statement will exbibit the 
_ present condition and pressing demands of 
this most important institution :— 

Grants made in the year end- 

ing at Easter, 1839 .........£9,700 
Amount so appropriated ....... 6,915 
Amount of grants to which the 

Society is pledged for the 

vear ending at Easter, 1840 6,600 
Present income ........0-.se.00.. 6,700 
i. e. Balance remaining to meet 

new applications .......0.. 100 
New* applications received 

up to July, 1839 ....ceeceeee 51 


* In some of these cases new churches are 
actually built, and only wait for want of funds 
to maintain a curate ; in others, temporary aid 
only is asked till local funds can be raised. 
Under these circumstances the committee have 
promised assistance, in reliance upon increased 
public support, in default of which the grants so 
promised must be wiihdrawn., 
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OXFORDSHIRE. 
Tuame.—The Society for the Pr 

tion of ithe Gospel in Foreign Parts.—Th 
clergy and laity of the deanery of Ashton, 
including the towns of Watlington and 
Thame, held their annual meeting on the 
28th of November, at the National School, 
The chair was most ably filled by the Arch. 
deacon of Oxford, who opened the meet. 
ing in a very suitable speech. The attend. 
ance was bighly respectable, but in conse. 
quence of the weather it was not 80 large 
as we could have wished. We could not 
ascertain the exact amount collected, but 
there were several fresh subscriptions, 
Amongst those present, we noticed the 
following clergymen and gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood :—Reverends C. L. Kirby, 
W.F. Glanville, T. T. Lee, F. Lee, Gar. 
nier, Clutterbuck, Thorp, Edwards, A, 
Goldeney, A. Hayton, Gibbs, and Jordan; 
H. H. Lupton, Esq., J. Hollier, Esq., 
T. Hedges, Esq., E. Payne, Esq., J, 
Eeles, Esq., &c.— Oxford Herald. 


SHROPSHIRE. 
. New Marratiace Act.—It is a remark. 
able evidence of the unpopularity of the 
New Marriage Act among Dissenters, 
that in the district comprised in the Bridge- 
north Union, in the county of Salop, which 
includes 29 parishes, and above 14,000 
inhabitants, only one solitary marriage has 
taken place otherwise than according to 
the rites and ceremonies of our venerable 
church, though the act bas now been in 
operation nearly three years.—Salopian 
Journal. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Batu anp Wetts Apprrionat Cv- 
nates Society, &c.—At the annual ge- 
neral meeting of the Bath and Wells’ 
Diocesan Society for Promoting the Em- 
ploymeat of Additional Curates in popu- 
lous places, the Rev. W. B, Whitehead, 
the incumbent, proposed to employ an 
additional curate in this parish, the popu- 
lation at the last census being 5,100; and 
to enable bim to do so, the society in 
London had granted him the sum of 40/. ; 
to this aid the Diocesan Society has, we 
are happy to say, added 20/. By the 
report of the Bath and Wells Diocesan 
Church-Building Association, just pub- 
lished and distributed, we grieve to see, 
that ‘“‘of the population at Chard, only 
one in five can find room in the paris 
church.” At the late annual general 
meeting of this latter society, T. E. 
Clarke, Esq., and the Rev. W. B. White- 
head were elected members of the general 
committee for the Deanery of Crewkerne. 
— Bath Herald, 
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SUSSEX. 


The new national schools of the populous 

ish of Salehurst, (which contains within 
it the town of Robertsbridge and the vil- 
lage of Hurst-green,) were opened on the 
sth Nov. They are situated about the 
centre of the parish, and consist of two 
rooms, calculated to contain 90 children of 
each sex; together with a small room to 
be dedicated to an infant school for 30 
children, and a very convenient house for 
the mistress. — Brigliton Gazette. 


WILTSHIRE, 


The Marquis of Lansdowne has sub- 
scribed the liberal sum of 100/. during the 

t week to the Salisbury Diocesan 
Church Building Society, being bis lord- 
ship’s second donation. —Salisbury Herald. 

The late Misses Marsh bequeathed 5002. 
to the vicar of Sturminster, and his suc- 
cessors, in trust, for apprenticing children ; 
1001, each to the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and to 
the Society for the Relief of Widows and 
Orphans of deceased Clergymen in Dor- 
set; 50/. to the Dorset Lunatic Asylum ; 
and ¢0/. to the Sturminster Friendly 
Society. 

Satispury Diocesan Boarp or Epvu- 
cation,—On Tuesday last, a meeting was 
held at the Episcopal Palace, at which 
were present, the Lord Bishop of Salis- 
bury, the Very Rev. the Dean, the Hon. 
and Rey, Canon Bouverie. A. Hussey, 
Esq., G. E. Eyre, Esq., the Reverends 
Messrs. C. Grove, N. Smart, F. Dyson, 
M. W. Mayow, J. O. Parr, J. Ward. W. 
Dalby, R. Moore, G. Pugh, T. Tyrwhitt, 
Moss King, G. A. Montgomery, F. W. 
Fowle, and W. E. Hony. This meeting 
might be considered as the first of the 
board for active operations. During the 
past year they have been waiting to see 
what would be the probable amount of the 
resources at their command ; for on this, 
of course, must depend the extent to which 
the objects they have in view could be 
carried. Though even now the support 
which it has recived is far less than might 
Well have been anti ted, considering 
the sensation which seerfe. i to have been 
Created in the country on the subject of 
education on Christian principles ; yet the 
board did not deem it advisable to suspend 
their good work any longer, but if they 
could not do all they wished, yet at least 
to do **what they could.” Accordingly, 
they came to a decision at the meeting on 
Tuesday, to apply themselves in the best 
manner in their power to effect their grand 
object,—viz., the extension and improve- 
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ment of education, in connexion with the 
church, throughout the diocese. With 
this view they adopted the following re- 
solutions :— First, to devote one-third of 
the amount received as donations, about 
600/., to the purpose of making grants io- 
wards the establishment of national schools 
for the poor, in such parishes as may be 
found to be most destitute of education, 
A valuable report from the gentlemen who 
constitute the sub-committee to consider 
the subject of middle schools, having been 
read by the Rev. G. Pugh, who had acted 
as their secretary, the board resolved— 
secondly, to advance money, by way of 
loan, towards the establishment of schools 
of this description, in such neighbourhoods 
as are destitute of them, and where there 
is a prospect of their being supported when 
established. The amount of contributions 
will not allow the board to establish in 
Salisbury, at the present moment, an in- 
stitution for the training of masters and 
mistresses of schools, as had been contem- 
plated. As, however, the want in this 
respect is immediate, the board has deter- 
mined — thirdly, to apply a considerable 
portion of the annual subscriptions to the 
best mode of training open to them, As 
soon, therefore, as the metropolitan, or 
diocesan training establishment shall be 
open to receive pupils, the board has de- 
termined to assist in maintaining six 
pupils, by contributing the sum of 15/. 
per annum foreach. If it should appear 
that there is a demand for more, and the 
funds of the board allow of it, the number 
of pupils will hereafter be increased. 
These pupils will remain one, two, or 
three years at the institution, as may be 
deemed expedient, according to the qua- 
lifications of each. As, however, the 
smaller rural parishes cannot in general 
afford such a remuneration as would be 
expected by masters and mistresses, who 
have received this superior training, the 
board also resolved that if the persons in- 
tended to be teachers in these humbler 
schools be bighly recommended, they are 
willing to defray as large a portion of their 
expenses, while training in some good 
school in the country, as the funds of the 
board will permit. Dr, Greenup baving 
found it necessary, in consequence of his 
removal from Salisbury, to resign the 
office of treasurer, the thanks of the board 
were voted to bim, for the zeal and assi- 
duity with which he bad discharged the 
duties of that office during the past year, 
and Edward Hinxman, jun., Esq., was 
elected to fill his place. It was agreed 
that the board should in future meet four 
times in the year ; and that the next meet- 
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ing should be held on the first Wednesday 
in April. The standing committee will 
meet as usual on the second Tuesday in 
every month at twelve o’clock. [t was 
determined that the committee should be 
open to all members of the board.—/Salis- 
bury Herald. 
WORCESTERSHIRE, 

The subscription towards building a 
new church at Malvern, to be called the 
“North District Church,’ already amounts 
to 11381, 

YORKSHIRE. 

York Epvucarion Sociery.— On the 
afternoon of Wednesday, December 18th, 
the annual general meeting of the Society 
for the Education of the Poor in the Prin- 
ciples of the Church of England was held 
in the Minster Library, in the city. There 
was a more numerous attendance than we 
ever before witnessed in that building, 
nearly 200 of the clergy of the diocese 
being present, as well as several country 
gentlemen and influential fellow-citizens, 
His Grace the Archbishop of York was in 
the chair.— York Courant, 

Braproxnp Crurcn-rate.—On Dec, 
6th, the Rev. Dr. Scoresby made the offi- 
cial declaration of the poll for a church- 
rate in Bradford, at the parish church 
Sunday school-room, in the presence of 
a number of the influential rate-payers, 
Having carefully cast up the numbers 
himself, the vicar stated the result as fol- 
lows:—For the rate, 1060; against it, 
3228; majority against the rate, 2168,—Ib, 

Cuurcu Accommopation, Keicuiey, 
—On Dec, ist, a sermon was preached in 
the parish church, Keighley, by the Rev. 
Theodore Durv, rector, and a bandsome 
collection made in aid of the West Riding 
Diocesan Church-Building Society. The 
parish of Keighley exhibits in itself the 
necessity of increased church accommo- 
dation to its widely-scattered inhabitants, 
being six miles in length, and containing 
a population of nearly 13,000; and the 
parish church, being the only place till 
within the last year where the service of 
the establishment was performed, was not 
capable of containing one-sixth of its po- 
yulation, and is moreover inconvenient in 
its internal arrangements. A few spirited 
individuals in consequence have set on 
foot a public subscription to remedy if 
possible the inconveniences complained of, 
and to extend the means of public instruc- 
tion to more distant parts of the parish, 
and 1900/. has already been put down for 
this purpose. This sum has been aug- 
mented by a grant from this society of 
400/., and also by a further grant of the 
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like sum from the Metropolitan Chure. 
Building Society. A plan of the propose 
alterations bas been drawn, by which ty 
interior of the parish church will be mug 
improved, and upwards of 400 free sitting, 
made for the public accommodation... 
Watchman. 
WALES. 

Wetsn Ciencymen. —The follow; 
letter has been sent by the Bishop of §, 
David's to the Rev. David T. Jones, Pr. 
fessor of Welsh at St. David’s College. 


** Aberwilly, Nov. 5, 1859, 

‘* Rev. Sir,—L hereby appoint you com. 
missioner to act with Dr, Lewellyn and 
the Rev. Joshua Davies in the examinatiog 
in the Welsh language of clergymen pre. 
sented to Welsh benefices within my dip. 
cese ; and I strictly enjoin you and your 
colleagues on no account to grant a cer. 
tificate to any person who is not able ty 
speak and converse in the Welsh lan. | 
guage with as much fluency and facility 
as a native of the principality who has 
been accustomed to speak it from bis ip. 
fancy. 

**T am, Rev. Sir, your faithful servant, 

“J. B. St. Davin’s,” 
—Cambrian. 
COLONIAL, 

Catueprat at Catcutta,—At the De. 
cember meeting of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, the secre- 
tary read a letter from the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, in which he stated his intention to 
build a cathedral at Calcutta, 200 feet long, 
60 feet wide, and 60 feet high, with a 
north and south transept, and a spire as 
nearly like Norwich Cathedral as one 220 
feet high could be like one 313 feet high, 
He thought that 40,000/. would provide 
the building, organ, painted glass windows, 
&c., and endow a dean and four preben- 
daries. He would not like to injure the 
plan forthe want of funds, and therefore 
it might require 50,000/. or even 60,0004, 
to complete it. He intended that his pre- 
sent archdeacon should act the part of a 
dean, whilst four native clergymen might 
actas prebendaries. U:ra2%terdship said, 
“I give myself atogether two lacks, 
(20,000/.,) oné” immediately, the other 
probably not till after my death; J shall 
have to raise by subscription here and at 
home the remainder ;” and asked the so- 
ciety to make him an annual grant for the 
next four years. The standing committee 
recommend that, at the February meeting, 
the board should take into consideration 
the propriety of granting 1000/. a-year for 


the next four years towards this under- 
taking. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 

Newbold’s Account of the British Settlements in 
the Straitsof Malacca, 2 vols. 8vo. v6s. cl. 

Tidd’s Practical Forms. 8th edit. 8vo, 25s, 
boards. : 

Milner’s Church History, continued by Stebbing. 
Vol. Hl. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

Bremner’s Excursions in Norway, Denmark, &c. 
2vols. S8vo. 288. cloth. 

Froude’s Remains. PartII. Svo. 24s. cloth. 

Joyce's Scientific Dialogues. New edit. By Dr. 
Gregory. 12mo0, 5s. 6d. cloth. 

Ball’s Life of Christ. small 4to. 15s. cloth. 

Walker’s Gleanings from Grave-yards. 8vo. 
as. 6d. cloth. 

Chavasse’s Advice to Mothers. fe. 5s. cloth. 

Jamieson’s (Rev. Robert) Manners and Trials of 
the Primitive Christians. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

Windell’s Hints and Descriptive Notices of Cork. 
fe. 7s. cloth. : 

Lardner’s Cyclopedia. Vol. CXIX, “ British 
Poets. Vol. 11.’ 6s. cloth. 

Paxton’s Letters from Palestine. 12mo. 6s. cl. 

Evans’s Tales of the Ancient British Church. 
i2mo. 5s. cloth. 

Jarman's Voyage tothe South Seas. 12mo. 4s. 
cloth. 

Faust, a Tragedy. By Goethe. Translated by 
Joho Hills, Esq. 9s. cloth. 

Sotheby’s Observations on the Handwriting of 
Melancthon and Luther. folio. 2/. 12s. 6d. 
Repton’s Landscape Gardening. By J.C. Loudon, 

Esq. 8vo, boards, 30s. coloured, 3/. 6s. 

Professor Smyth’s Lectures on Modern History. 
2vols. 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

Chapters of the Modern History of India. By 
E. Thornton, Esq. 8vo. 218. cloth. 

Flintoff’s Introduction to Conveyancing. 8vo. 
20s. boards. 

Bone’s Conveyancing, continued. By T. G. 
Western, Esq. Vol. III. 8vo. 178. boards. 

The Rise and Progress of the Laws of England 
and Wales. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

Seymour’s Sketches Illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo. 
21s. cloth. 

Ellis’s Sons of the Soil. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
cloth. 

Gleanings, Historical and Literary. Second 
oan with an Essay on Emulation. 8vo. 12s. 
cloth, 

Pagan’s Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity. 
crown 8vo. 8s. cloth. 

Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology. crown 8vo. 6s. 

Divine Meditations. By Sir William Waller. 
12mo. 4s. cloth. 

oe Christian Professor. 4th edit. fe. 4s. 
cloth. 

Elstob’s Anglo-Saxon Homily. new edit., with 
Notes, &c. 8vo. 6s. boards. 

— Resolves, newedit. fc. 8vo. 6s. 

oth. 


—_ Doctrine of a Triune God. 12mo. 6s. 

0 . 

Pratt's Collection of Public General Statutes, 
cy 3 My img relating to Justices of Peace. 
_5Vv0O. 7s. 6d. 

Naturalist’s Library. Vol. XXV. ‘‘Dogs,"” by 

o Hamilton. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 

ilossary of Provincial Words used in Hereford- 
Shire. 16mo. 2s. 6d. boards. 

Wordsworth's Greece. Imperial 8vo. cloth, 
\4, 118, 6d.; morocco, extra, 1/. 18s. 
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BOOKS, 





Willshire’s Principles of Botany. 12m0. 6s. cl. 

Pettigrew’s Bibliotheca Sussexiana. Vol. II. 
Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Boys’s Picturesque Architecture in Paris, Ghent, 
&c., in portfolios, mounted, 8/, 8s.; in mo- 
rocco or silk, 6/. 6s. 

Lawrance’s Historical Memoirs of the Queens of 
England. Vol. II. S8vo. 12s. cloth. 

Post-Office London Directory, complete. 8vo. 
cloth, 9s. 6d. ; without Street Guide, 6s. 6d. 

Lieutenant Frome on a Method of Conducting a 
Trigonometrical Survey. S8vo. 12s. cloth. 

sere illustrations of Shakespeare. 8vo. 14s. 
cloth. 

The Poets of America. Crown 8vo. cloth, 14s. ; 
morocco, 18s, 

Aikman’s Account of the Tournament at Eglin. 
toun ; with a Sketch of Chivalry. 4to. cloth. 
10s, 6d. plain ; 15s. coloured. 

Hawker’s Evening Portion; with the Author's 
final Corrections, reduced, 12mo. cloth, 48. 
32mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Lunar Observations. I12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Christian’s Book of Gems. fc. 5s. cloth. 

Mudie’s Moral Man, fe. 5s. cloth. 

Mudie’s Social Man. fe. 5s. cloth. 

Mant’s History of the Charch of Ireland. 8vo. 
i7s. cloth. 

Molinari’s Scrap-Book. royal 4to. cloth. 8s. 
plain; 148. coloured. 

Flintoff on the Law of Real Property. Vol. Il. 
8vo. 20s. 

Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage for 1840. Com. 
plete in 1 vol. royal 8vo. 38s. cloth. 

Civil Engineer and Architect’s Journal. Vol. II. 
4to. 20s. cloth. 

Pictorial History of England. Vol. III, super 
royal 8vo. 24s. cloth. 

Pictorial Shakespeare ‘* Comedies.”’ Vol. I. 
super royal 8vo. 20s. cloth. 

Continental India. By J. W. Massie, 2 vols 
8vo. 18s. cloth. 

Gompertz’s Sermons, “ Faith and Practice.”’ 
12mo. 7s. cloth. 

Lectures on the Heathen Gods. By the Author 
of ‘* Insect History.”” 12mo. 6s. cloth. 

The Protestant Exiles of Zillerthall. From the 
German. By J.B. Saunders, fe. 38. 6d. cl. 

Flowers of My Spring Poems. 12mo. 5s. cl. 

The Bible Garden. By J. Taylor. Square, 
4s. 6d. cloth. 

Campe’s Robinson Der Jungere. English Notes, 
by Underwood. 12mo0. 58. cloth, 

Tales of the Wars. Vol. 1V. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cl. 

Melville’s Sermons, preached at Cambridge, No- 
vember, 1839. 8vo. 5s. bds, 

Hermesianax, edidit Jacobus Bailey, A.M., &c. 
8vo. 78. 

Hemans’s Life and Works. 7 vols. fc. cloth. 
separate, 5s. each. 

Johnson’s Maps, England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, on sheet, Is. Od. 

Caunter’s Bible; with 144 illustrations and 4 
maps. 8vo. 20s. cloth. 

Hobbes’ English Works. Edited by Sir William 
Molesworth. Vols. J., 11].,and 1V. 8vo. 12s. 
each. cloth. 

Hobbes’ Tripos and other Tracts — Hobbes’ 
Latin Works. By the same Editor. 8vo. 12s. 
each. cloth. 

Johnson’s Scottish Musical Museum, 6 vols. 
8vo. 2. 128. 6d. cloth, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





Receiven, “ Mr. Hart,” “ Mr. Winning,” “ T. N. H.,” “ S. E. T. f° T..we 
“QZ,” * V. 8." A. J,” © An Inquiring Churchman,” “ A Possessor of the 
British Magazine from the Commencement,” ‘ Burgovallensis,” “ C. M. W.,” 
~ 9. WW.” * 1.3)” * &.” 


The Editor is obliged to ‘ C.” for his suggestion, and has transmitted it to the 
gentleman by whom that department of the Magazine is conducted. ‘ C.” would 
be surprised if he could know how much difficulty there is in getting such infor. 
mation with anything like regularity and accuracy. It is true that anybody might 
do it ; but (perhaps on that account) nobody thinks it worth while. ‘There is a well 
known story of a retired clergyman who printed a sermon, and settled the number 
of copies by the consideration that at least some individual or other in each parish 
would probably want one. The Editor trusts that there is less simplicity or pre. 
sumption in hoping that the Magazine has at least one friend in most dioceses, who, 
if he thought of it at all, would not think it much trouble to keep his eye on chureh 
matters so far as to make a note of churches built or consecrated, visitations, ordi. 
nations, meetings of church societies, preferments, or, as “ C.” suggests, of the 
curacies to which clergymen are ordained or licensed, and in fact any of the matters 
which should be found among the “ Events of the Month ;” and who would send a 
letter containing some information, or some reference to a source where information 
might be found, at some time between the loth and 20th of each month. 


He has also to thank Mr. Hughes for a suggestion which he has likewise for. 
warded, as well as a correspondent whose letter is inserted, for a correction contained 
in the cover, which he has no doubt will be attended to. 


‘*'T,’s” reply to «A Constant Reader” shall be inserted if he wishes ; but it seems 
quite unnecessary. 


“W. G.” seems to be right in feeling, but the Editor imagines that he has erred in 
practice. If it is wished, he will be happy to be more explicit by private communi- 
cation, on being informed how he may address a letter. 


In reference to the note p. 37, which the Editor did not particularly observe till 
he saw it legible in the proof, and then did not like to disturb or delay by any addi- 
tion, he thinks it right to say that in such matters he does not commonly take things 
for granted, especially such as nobody can wish to be true; but according to his in- 
formation, in which he feels great confidence, the matter in question was publicly and 
notoriously sanctioned by the bishop of the diocese. 


Will “ F.R.C.O.” be so good as to apply for a letter at Messrs. Rivingtons, 3, 
Waterloo Place? And will another correspondent inquire there for a note addressed 
to him according to the signature of his letter, which the Editor does not bere spe- 
city, to shew how desirous he is to do things quietly. 


‘*@” will probably guess what the Editor is doing, and that he is doing his best to 
meet his wishes. He has more than one correspondent who, in one form or another, 
adopts this letter as a signature; but he believes that it is to that one now addressed 
that an apology is due for no answer having been made to a letter conveyed through 
a friend many months ago, and mislaid from trifling circumstances not worth detail- 
ing. If “©” knows nothing of this, perhaps it may meet the eye of some other 
correspondent who does. 

The Editor thanks somebody for sending him ‘* The Christian Spectator and 
Monthly Record of the Religious Tract Society,” &e. It is certainly very im- 
pudent. Speaking of this society, it says—* ‘he correspondence appearing in the 
Christian Spectator shews the wide range of its influence ; to it the agents of all pro- 
testant missionary societies look for supplies of publications.’”’ One would like to 
see the state of the account between it and the Society for Propagating the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts. 

** dev" is received since the above notices were written. 
quire—will he do the same? 
such information. 


The Editor hopes to in- 
It would not do to speak (if it be right to speak) on 
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